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Chind Your ‘Rut—Then Stay in Gt 





53] WAY back in 1809 one of 
my two most important 
grandfathers was born in 
Connecticut; and I have a 
notion that along in 1829, 
when he was going-on 21, 
my great-grandfather took 
him into the holy seclusion 
of the parlor and, after 
raising the green window 
shades three quarters of an 
inch, said solemnly: “My son, you are now about to 
come of age, and I am going to give you, in five 
words, the wisdom of the ages to guide you through 
life, ‘to wit and namely: ‘Don’t get in a rut? Remem- 
ber that. Carve it on your heart. It is the gonfalon 
and glittering motto of achievement: Don’t get in a 
rut! You will now bow your head and receive my 
blessing, after which you may do up your earthly 
belongings in a bandanna handkerchief and go forth 
to conquer the world.” 

According to our family records, I opine that my 
grandfather took my great-grandfather’s advice: He 
went from Connecticut to Pittsburgh, and from Pitts- 
burgh to Mobile, and from Mobile to Cincinnati, and 
from Cincinnati to St. Louis, and from St. Louis to 
Muscatine, where he busted higher than a kite in the 
pork packing business, along about 1869. No ruts, 
you see, for him. 

When my own boy is going-on 21 I’m going to 
beckon him into my bright and sunny living room and 
I am going to say to him: “Ellis, you are about to 
come of age. The future opens before you with splen- 
did prospects. You bear the name of one of nature’s 
noblest human creations,—your father,—and I’m not 
going to charge you a cent for it. I give it to you 
free gratis. Keep it. And I am going to do even 
more for you; I am going to give you some advice. 
Get in a rut. Hunt out a good smooth rut and get 
into it, and keep it oiled and stay in it. You will now 
bow your head and receive my blessing, after which 
you may pack your earthly possessions in a pill box 
and go forth to conquer the world.” 











The Good Old Days When Ruts Were Ruts 


pene in 1809 and prior thereto the grand old slogan 
“Don’t get in a rut” may have been a good club 
with which to knock the chicken of happiness off the 
perch, but according to my way of thinking, about 
the only thing it can bring down now is the green 
persimmon of regret. 

There was a time in this country when the way 
to succeed was to stick a plug of store tobacco in one 
hip pocket and a flask of rum and a ham sandwich in 
the other, and hike forth into the unpopulated regions 
where the undeveloped resources could be chopped up 
into real money with a bowie knife. In those days 
a man had to get out of the rut to get anywhere. 

Even in Iowa, no longer ago than when I was a boy, 
we used to have ruts that were ruts. Road makers in 
those days took a piece of prairie and peeled off the 
sod, because they were afraid the sod might keep the 
wagon wheels from going right on down to the hubs. 

Ruts, in those days, were young twin Grand 
Canyons extending from town to town, and when you 
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got in one you stayed in. The ruts were so deep in 
those days that a man named Henry Simmons, who 
lived half way between Wilton and Muscatine, told me 
that he once started for home with his team and 
wagon, and he got in a rut. He could not get out of 
it when he reached his farm, and he had to drive all 
the way to Wilton to reach the end of the rut. And 
on the way back he slid into the rut again, and had 
to drive all the way back to Muscatine. 

I did not believe him; but he said he drove back 
and forth 702 times, and the only way he ever did 
get anywhere was by waiting until the next spring 
and driving home before there was any rut. I think 
he was a prevaricator. His wagon would have been 
jolted to pieces long before the three-hundredth trip. 

The jolting was one thing that made the rut such 
a drawback. When a rut got full of bumps and chuck 
holes and stray rocks it racked the wagon and strained 
the horses and jolted the end of the driver’s backbone 
up through the top of his cranium. If the man had a 
thick head of hair this did not matter much, because 
when he got home he could have the hired man saw 
off the top of his backbone where it stuck out, and 
the only difference was that he was that much shorter. 
But if he was bald, it left an unsightly scar on the 
top of his head. 


A Change Since Grandfather Was a Boy 


N those days “Don’t get in a rut” may have been 

good advice, but the rut business has changed con- 
siderably since grandfather was a boy. The ruts of 
the world today are the well-paved roads, the steel 
tracks of railways, and the well-established businesses 
and professions. The man that picks out the proper 
rut and learns to move in it smoothly and without 
friction is the big winner every time. 

Down in Indiana alongside of a first class through 
railway line there is a pond, and there are frogs in 
it,—big, plump bullfrogs and smooth, long-limbed green 
frogs, and neat little brown frogs,—and their motto 
is “Don’t get in a rut or you won’t get anywhere.” 


‘ 


“The modern rut is attend- 
ing to your own business, 
sticking to your own pro- 
fession, keeping to your 
own side of the road.” 
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The big bullfrog sits and croaks in a deep bass voice, 
“A rut! A rut! A rut!” as a warning, and all the 
little frogs chirp in with “Out o’ rut! Out o’ rut! 
Out o’ rut!” And every few hours or minutes they 
unlimber their long, lithe legs and leap. 

No ruts for them! No, sir! Why, by jingo, old 
grandfather frog once lived away over yonder at the 
far side of the pond, a good 20 feet away! And look 
where he is now! Yes, sir! No ruts for the frog 
family! Just jumping all over the place all the time! 
You bet! 

And there those frogs are, in a pond 20 feet wide 
and 80 feet long, scum covered and weedy and hot and 


smelly, and I can just imagine one of the pert young 
green frogs sticking his head out of the pond slime 
and seeing the steel tracks of the railway, and chirping 
to his fellow-frogs: 

“There’s a rut! There’s a rut!” 

And the big bullfrogs agreeing, deep-voiced: 

“A rut! Ar-r-rut! A r-r-rut!” 

And then all the frogs breaking forth at once, 
telling each other a rut is the ruin of anybody, and 
that the railway tracks are the worst sort of rut 
because, once a train gets on it never can get off again, 
and that the train must be a terrible failure, because 
it stands to reason that anything in a rut must be a 
moss grown, dead-to-the-world, old stuck-in-the-mud 
fossil. 


The “Rut” of the Fast Train 


| just then, away up the track, thundering on- 
ward, a mile a minute, comes the 18-hour solid 
Pullman, extra-fare express, pounding the rails and 
yipping joyfully: “Jn a rut—in a rut—in a rut—in a 
rut” four times to every second as it eats up the dis- 
tance. And there is a “z-zwoosh! r-r-roar!” as the 
train flashes past the pond, and “In a rut—in a rut— 
in a rut—in a rut,” and the train is out of sight far 
down the track, swallowing the miles without fletcher- 
izing them, speeding from the Atlantic to the Lakes, 
there to send the passengers by other rutbound trains 
to the Gulf, or the Pacific, or anywhere! 

When you come to think of it, the limited express 
does more real “getting there” on its steel ruts in one 
hour than a bullfrog in 997 jumps. And if the limited 
express ever does get out of its rut, the coroner has 
an extra big job. , 

Ruts are all right—if they are smooth, clean, and 
well oiled. 

Ruts and roads and smooth paths are what man- 
kind has been working for since civilization began. 
Even before the impossible word “aéroplane” was 
corrected to “airplane” the words “air lanes” had been 
invented. The piston arm of a giant locomotive glides 
back and forth 200 times a minute, in its smooth steel 
rut, the epitome of mighty driving power, efficiency 
and usefulness, But its rut has to be oiled! 

The man who finds his proper rut and gets into 
it stands the best chance, in this world, of getting 
and keeping the Big Three. But the rut must be 
kept oiled. 

By the Big Three, my son, I mean the three things 
a man must and should fight for: the first is life, the 
second is long life, and the third is long life and 
happiness. If a $10,000 motor car with brass hubs is 
needed to complete his happiness, that is included. 

The modern rut is attending to your own business, 
sticking to your own profession, keeping to your own 
side of the road. That sounds monotonous, and your 
rut surely will get all rusted up with monotony unless 
you keep it oiled. Then it won't. , 

If I wanted to deserve to be shot I should say to 
my son: “Son, before long you will have to go to work, 
and work is a curse. Life is all work, and there is no 
fun in work. You will now assume a look of gloom 
and misery, and prepare to leave the joy of life 
behind you.” 


“Im not going to say that to him. I’m going to 
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say: “Son, if you go at it right, work is a better game 
than you ever played; and so is business and every 
profession. If you choose the right game of work and 
get into a clean rut, and keep it oiled, you are going 
to have more real joy from now on than ever before. 
But don’t forget the oil!” 

I’m strong for the oil. But first I want to insist 
that in a constantly more civilized country, with con- 
stantly increasing population, success is more and 
more the portion of those who find a rut and work 
smoothly in it. 

It may have been right enough for grandfather to 
light out for Connecticut, and try a new town every 
year or so, back in 1829, but this is another day. It 
was good business for Columbus to jump off the edge 
of Europe in a ship to see what would happen, but 
America has now been discovered, and the big ships 
do best when they stick in a rut and follow the ocean 
lanes. 

If Columbus had started to discover America by 
walking around and around the half-mile track in the 
Palos, Spain, county fairgrounds, he would be there 
still. On the other hand, the horse that wants to win 
the 2:20 trot will never come down the home stretch 
if it leaps the fence and jumps into the Atlantic Ocean. 


Where a Man Can Do Most Good 


No: this is the point: when a country has settled 
down and grown up, there is more 2:20 trotting 
to be done and less exploring. 

The place where a man can do the world the most 
good and win the most success for himself is in his 
own rut. And he ought to stay in it. I think I have 
heard that Andrew Carnegie was a steel maker for 
quite a while. As I recall it, John D. Rockefeller 
remained for some time in the oil industry. Mark 
Twain got out of his writing rut and into the publish- 
ing business, and about all he had left after that rut 
escaping trip was a head of hair and a necktie. 

Work does not hurt anybody. It is the greatest 
game in the world. Even women’s work. Women like 
hotels and boarding houses for a short while, for a 
change; but running a home, and doing it properly, is 
an interesting game of work. All the business of life 
is an interesting game, if you don’t play it too hard 
and exclusively. 

Hopping out of ruts was one thing back in the days 
when most men had to be jacks-of-all-trades; but it is 
another thing in these days, when the world is as 
crowded as the inside of a watch. It is poor policy 
for the balance wheel of a watch to think it has to 
hop around like a Mexican bean. If the balance wheel 
of a watch creaks and groans and won’t work, and is 
unhappy, what it needs is one sixty fourth of a drop of 
oil, and not a ticket permitting it to apply for the 
job of propeller on an airplane. 

The oil you need is some outside interest; some- 
thing not connected with your regular work or business 
or profession. Get one, and you will enjoy life. 

I don’t want to set up in business as the Great 
Infallible Advice Giver of America, but I do know 
something about ruts. Some people think a writer is 
the most foot free, unrutted person in the world; but 
we are the deepest rutted gang in creation. The writer 
has to write today, tomorrow, and forever. His busi- 
ness is confined to a sheet of 84 by 11 white paper, 
on which he cannot put anything but 26 letters of the 
alphabet, 10 figures (including zero) and half a dozen 
punctuation marks. 

That is all the leeway Shakespeare had, or Dickens, 
or Hawthorne. William Dean Howells was exceedingly 
skittish for an author; he actually leaped from steel 
pen to typewriter, and back to a quill pen. When 
Mark Twain dropped the pen and took to a typewriter 
it was such a big event in his life he shouted it all 
over creation. Compared with the job of a writer, that 
of a cloak and suit maker is a wild orgy of exciting 
events. 

As a young, green frog, hopping from Iowa into 
a New York rut, I found considerable excitement in 
authorship, and that was proper. The time to hop out 
of ruts is while you are young and green. It is also 
the time to get into the rut that is best for your 
especial talents. Now I am in my rut, but I enjoy it. 
I try to keep it oiled. 

Back in Iowa, many years ago, I used to stand in 
front of a street corner platform and listen, open- 
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mouthed, to a long-haired individual who sold a patent 
medicine. It was a wonderful bottleful. It cured— 
so the man said—corns, warts, chilblains, and bunions, 
sore back, liver complaint, consumption, and every 
other human ill. Only it did not. It may have been 
good for something, but it was not good for everything. 

No one medicine is good for all the ills of all the 
people. And there is no one fad or avocation or game 
that is just what every man and woman needs to oil 
the rut. 


Golf is a classy game, but it is no good at all for 
the man who goes out and maunders over the course 


“The happiest man in the 
world is the one who has 
found a clean-cut rut to 
travel in, and who oils it 
with enough outside inter- 
ests to keep himself on tip- 
toe. . . . All great men 
q have fads or avocations.” 





because he thinks he ought to. Unless a golfer is so 
crazy over golf that he is an eternal nuisance to all 
who do not golf, the game is no good as oil for his 
rut. The man who groans and goes out to reduce his 
waist measure by playing 36 holes every Saturday and 
36 every Sunday is not using golf as a game—he is 
taking it as a punishment. He needs some other 
lubricant. 

Reading won’t do: it is not an avocation; it is a 
pastime. Golf and poker and throwing bean bags at 
a hole in a board, unless pursued eagerly, as some- 
thing that is worth living for, do not do the work the 
Rut-Dweller requires of a first class oil. When a 
man champs at the bit and watches the clock and 
deserts his wife and babies for golf, and talks nothing 
but stymies and niblicks and handicaps, golf is worth 
something to him. Otherwise, not. A man needs an 
outside interest that he cannot resist. 

The Rut-Dweller who pins himself down to a dis- 
tasteful job, and mopes over it until all life becomes 
distasteful, is a hopeless individual. The happiest man 
in the world is the one who has found a clean-cut rut 
to travel in, and who oils it with enough outside inter- 
ests to keep himself on tiptoe. 

All the great and successful men have had fads 
or avocations. Carnegie was a genuine Rut-Dweller 
in the steel business—but he did enjoy literary mat- 
ters. J. P. Morgan was a great collector of antiques. 
George Barr McCutcheon collects original manuscripts. 
Schwab has one of the most beautiful little farmsteads 
in Pennsylvania. I catch fish. 

When I go fishing I leave my work behind me. But 
when I have fished a while I get hungry for my work 


cee€ 


Ouling the rut’ means 
opening the eyes to one or 
more of the delightful by- 
products of life and sharing 
inthem. . . . Thereis 
nothing better than a genu- 
ine interest in some club or 
organization.” 


again. It becomes the greatest game in the world, and 
I want to play it. The man who thinks nothing but 
his work, does nothing but his work, and lives nothing 
but his work, goes stale. He cannot be happy. He 
exhales stale air and breathes it in again. 

There is—or was, when I heard last—a society in 
New York called the Avocationists. An avocation is 
work that is not done for pay. It is an outside in- 
terest. The Avocationists are painters who build model 
ships, architects who paint seascapes, bankers who bind 
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books—things of that sort. I think they are the hap- 
piest of men. 

A genuine avocation is one in which a man can 
hope to reach real excellence. A butcher, for example, 
might take up gem setting. When he begins, his work 
is crude. He may try to chop up the gold with his 
cleaver and polish the opal by running it through his 
sausage grinder. The first brooch he makes probably 
looks like a rib roast. But as he proceeds he becomes 
more and more interested in the art of gem setting. 
He tries to make each ring and each brooch more 
artistic than the last one made. He exhibits his prod- 
uct, not in his butcher shop window, but in an exhi- 
bition of arts and crafts. He goes to a museum and 
studies the ancient and modern settings there. He 
no longer complains that the butcher business is a 
miserable rut. He is a better man and a better 
butcher. 

It is wonderful, isn’t it? 
think so. 


I thought you would 


Some Hints on Avocations 


A See ew flower or vegetable—is a de- 

lightful avocation for any man, if he enjoys it. 
When a man becomes interested in tulips, or in irises, 
or in dahlias—or in all three, for they arrive at dif- 
ferent seasons—he is a made man. Life suddenly 
becomes an entirely new and more interesting matter. 
The man who reaches the point where he sneers, “Von- 
derschnuck? Vonderschnuck for tulips? Why, I 
wouldn’t have one of that dealer’s bulbs in my garden 
if he gave it to me!” is on the way to eminent success 
in his regular business life. A fad of this sort, any 
lively avocation, not only clears a man’s brain of cob- 
webs but sends a sweep of clean air through it. 

Collecting is good. Postage stamps, or heads of 
moose, or snuff boxes, or old bottles—it makes no dif- 
ference; as soon as you get beyond the “beginner” 
stage it is vitally interesting. Not until then. 

There is nothing better than a genuine interest in 
some club or organization. The oil for your rut need 
not be a mere fad or sport. You find the biggest men 
in the Boy Scouts, the Red Cross, the Associated 
Charities. 

I don’t mean that a person should be a “joiner” 
and join organizations by the job lot, as I used to. 
Nor does it help any one to be a mere “member” of 
anything. It won’t brighten your life much to pay two 
dollars a year to be a member of the Society for the 
Propagation of Jazz in the South Sea Islands. I 
could find no oil for my rut in that. But life is worth 
more to me because I am one of the managers of the 
Authors’ League of America. I have some great quar- 
rels with Gelett Burgess there. 

I figure, roughly, that there are enough associations 
and clubs and such things in America to permit every 
man and woman to be president of at least four, and 
to be on the governoring board of at least 18. If 
there is any cause, or object, or lunacy, for which an 
organization has not yet been organized in America, it 
is only necessary to mention it, and three organizations 
will be set going before eight o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing. They are good things for those who are merely 
members, if they attend the meetings regularly; but 
they are splendid for those who take a fighting interest 
in the management of clubs. Fraternal and secre: 
societies, if you like them, yield dividends of satis- 
faction. 

If there is one woman whose home work has been 
hurt by her club activities, there are hundreds of 
thousands who have become better heads of homes 
because of them. 

The best room is the one that has all the interior 
decorations and furnishings it needs, but that has in 
addition a broad and sunny outlook. It is a bad thing 
for the chewing gum man to go home and see nothing 
from his windows but billboards advertising chewing 
gum. He would be better off if he saw an ash can 
with a dead cat on top of it, and that is not much 
of a landscape, to my way of thinking. 

“Oiling the rut” means opening the eyes to one or 
more of the delightful byproducts of life and sharing 
in them. Try it. If you cannot think of anything 
else, why not get busy and organize a Society for 
Suggesting Appropriate Avocations to Rusty-Rutted 
Business Men, and elect yourself president? For 
proper compensation I am willing to accept the chair- 
manship of the advisory board. 
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NEW FLOUR CONSUMPTION FIGURES 

ATA compiled and just published by the Food 

Research Institute provides an entirely new sta- 
tistical survey of flour production and consumption 
for the entire period since 1879. Changes from pre- 
viously accepted figures largely are in detail, but in 
several instances they show substantial differences, 
both as compared with other official and unofficial data 
and with the institute’s own conclusions published in 
its bulletin on the subject of declining flour consump- 
tion in July, 1926. 

The new body of statistics represents a sincere and 
characteristically painstaking effort to consolidate and 
interpret all available historical data bearing on the 
subject of flour milling, distribution and consumption. 
Sources chiefly used are the United States census, 
Grain Corporation figures for food control years, Rus- 
sell’s statistics, Trade Bulletin and The Northwestern 
Miller. Dealing with the long period of years when 
the only flour production figures available were those 
of the five-year census and data assembled by this 
publication, the institute attains considerable success 
in creating a body of figures which check with known 
surrounding facts and harmonize with later periods 
when statistics were more complete. 

The most interesting conclusion arrived at is an 
apparently sound estimate of the total and per capita 
flour consumption from year to year, reached by 
taking data on flour stocks in the carry-over in con- 
nection with annually computed production, exports 
and disappearance. This taking account of carry-over 
successfully overcomes the “jumpy” rate of per capita 
consumption evidenced in previous compilations and 
enables the plotting of a curve of annual total con- 
sumption and, with allowance for change in popula- 
tion, a similar curve for per capita use of flour. 

This last figure, viewed from the standpoint of 
milling, is not so satisfactory as the estimate formerly 
accepted, for it shows an apparently stable per capita 
consumption of approximately nine tenths of a barrel 
for three past years, compared with a trifle more than 
one barrel by former estimates. There is, however, 
a certain satisfaction in the apparent stabilization of 
consumption, carrying with it, as it does, an evident 
increase of about one and a half million barrels per 
year in the demand for flour, due to the steady in- 
crease in total population. 

In general, the institute survey shows a fairly uni- 
form per capita flour consumption of 1.147 barrels 
until the early years of this century, when a slight 
decline began, and continued without interruption until 
war years. In the war period, consumption declined 
about ten per cent, reaching the minimum in the 
1917-18 crop year. Subsequently there was a slight 
recovery until it reached and apparently became stabil- 
ized at the present point. 

In final summary, although this point is not em- 
phasized in the institute’s conclusion, the per capita 
consumption of flour is now fairly fixed at about one 
fourth barrel less than twenty-five years ago. With 
the former rate of consumption and with exports con- 
stant at present basis, current production of flour 
would need to be about one hundred and fifty million 
barrels instead of the one hundred and twenty millions 
ground by mills in the year just ended. 

* * * 
The world awaits the poet who will make im- 


mortal melody out of “a bran muffin, soda pop 


and thou.” 
* * - 


PUBLICITY THE AGENT OF FORTUNE 
ool week a motor car manufacturer spent sixty 

thousand dollars on broadcasting an hour’s pro- 
gram by radio, and many times that amount in full- 
page announcements in next day’s newspapers. In 
December the Ford company spent millions on the 
most dramatic advertising campaign ever known. One 
motor car company is buying space in nearly nine 
thousand daily newspapers, another in two thousand, 
others in hundreds in every part of the country. 
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A survey by Printers’ Ink discloses that fifty-four 
per cent of national advertisers will increase their 
expenditures this year. Approximately forty per cent 
will spend as much as in 1927, and only seven per 
cent will reduce their outlay in anticipation that busi- 
ness will “slow down.” 

“Within mortal bounds,” says Editor and Pub- 
lisher, in discussing the new year, “it is ours to deal 
with for better or worse. We enter it knowing that in 
the whole round world, and for all recorded time, men 
have never been so blessed in a material sense as are 
the American people. Rich beyond dreams of avarice, 
comfortable beyond the imagination of the fathers, 
efficient to a degree that has surprised the world of 
science, America stands head and shoulders above all 
nations, and there is no sign of a decline, rather an 
enhancement of prosperity.” 

What connection is there between statistics of busi- 
ness promotion expenditure and this comment, not 
vainglorious, on the country’s wellbeing? Only this,— 
that one is in so large a degree created by the other. 
No pausing, as in other times, in fear of “presidential 
year,” no hesitancy because of signs in the sky, but 
determination to go forward, confident in the convic- 
tion that success is the result of effort and not a 
blessing acquired by waiting. A very great part, very 
likely an overwhelming part, of the responsibility for 
our present material welfare is due to the courage of 
American industry in creating its own fortunes. 
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The quality above all others essential for suc- 
cess as a miller is the quality of resilience. Sub- 
ject at all times to the pressure of cost of wheat 
on one side and the competitive flour market on 
the other, he must be prepared on the instant to 
advantage himself through any weakening of the 
squeeze. 

* * on 


PROSPERITY, PRODUCTION AND FLOUR 
MILLING 

OLLOWING pleasant and long-established custom, 

the advent of the new year was last week cele- 
brated by publication of prophecies, some by great 
men and many by those of lesser importance, of what 
the next twelvemonth holds in store for the nation. 
Each of these, bankers, railway executives, merchants, 
office holders, plumbers and editors, saw things from 
his private and personal angle. In many instances the 
wish evidently was father to the forecast. Almost 
without exception the soothsayers saw prosperity 
ahead, although many tempered their prophecies with 
a reference to politics, debts, credits or some other 
pet fear of their own. 

Somewhat dimly as yet, we are beginning to realize 
that what in this favored land we call prosperity is 
more correctly a state of generous provision and com- 
fort arising from the ability to produce an unlimited 
amount of goods at an unprecedentedly low cost in 
human labor. When a single pair of hands working at 
a bench created in a year articles worth a few hun- 
dred or a few thousand dollars, the sum of goods 
available for consumption was limited by that scale of 
production. Now, when the same pair of hands tends 
a machine which produces a hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of goods, with a corresponding reduction in cost 
of production, the sum of human needs rises to the 
increased supply and we establish a greater degree of 
production and consumption, which becomes prosperity. 

The most striking example of this is the motor car. 
When these engines sold for two thousand or three 
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thousand dollars each, only a few could afford them, 
and manufacture was on a small scale and costly. 
When mass production created cars to sell for four 
or five hundred dollars, a market for millions was 
disclosed. Thus a giant new industry was created, and 
hundreds of thousands of men and billions of capital 
found profitable employment, most of the labor so em- 
ployed itself adding to the potential of the market 
which it supplied. This prosperity created by cheap- 
ening of goods extended its influences into scores of 
other lines, until today its beneficence is broadcast in 
our every industrial activity. 

What happened in the motor industry happened in 
varying degree in almost every other. Mass produc- 
tion, cheapened costs, higher earnings for both capital 
and labor, more and more goods produced and con- 
sumed,—all reflecting itself in national prosperity. 
The other day a great economist predicted that within 
ten or twenty years enhanced rate of production per 
man would reach a point where goods would be in 
such generous supply that poverty no longer would 
exist in the country. There is no reason to question 
this. Clearly if one man could, through the aid of 
machines, build Cesar’s palace in a week, every one 
soon would live in a Cesar’s palace. It is all a matter 
of production of goods per pair of human hands. 

Unhappily, as previously has been commented in 
these columns, this power to increase consumption of 
goods through cheapened mass production does not 
extend its benefits to food products. More clothes 
and shoes may be worn, more houses built and more 
transportation employed, but the fuel requirements of 
the human organism are not capable of expansion. In 
truth the lightening of human labor by employment 
of machines, together with other factors of our new 
standards of living, tend to reduce food demand. 
Foods today are less luxurious than in ancient times, 
and eaten in half the volume of the Middle Ages. 

To this fact is largely due the insufficient return 
to agriculture, which instead of requiring mass pro- 
duction to meet new demands has need rather to con- 
trol production to adapt it to the rate of consump- 
tion. Many food industries, not fully realizing the 
change but taking advantage of opportunity, have 
adjusted themselves to the new condition by refining 
their products, reducing their units of supply to the 
consumer, glorifying their containers and thereby in- 
creasing their costs and advancing their prices. On a 
decreased volume they are gaining a larger return, the 
exact antithesis of the condition in other industries 
where low costs and small returns per unit have 
stimulated consumption. 

Flour milling seems, by some ill trick of fate, to 
be caught between its own upper and nether millstones 
in this regrinding of the grist of national industry. 
To some extent it feels the demand for reduced cost 
of producing goods, yet it is not able to share in the 
advantages of increased consumption of products. 
Nor, since flour is essentially a bulk staple, can milling 
widely revise its system of packaging and distribution 
in the manner so profitably employed by other food 
industries. 

Viewed from any angle, it is evident that flour 
milling can get in step with national prosperity only 
by adjusting its rate of production to the fixed limits 
of consumption of its products. It cannot go on 
blindly attacking a consuming market which does not 
exist, and thereby inviting destruction through reac- 
tion from its own competitive efforts. It must find 
somewhere in the equation of supply and demand a 
point of stabilization of production and price return, 
a point at which existing mills can supply the known 
demand for flour with a return in some degree com- 
mensurate with the earnings of other American indus- 
try. Only by-so doing can it contribute its proportion 
and also receive its share of the national prosperity 
created out of production and consumption of goods. 

* - * 


Let unity dwell in our tents and discord be 
banished to our enemies.—Massinger. 











Domestic Demand.—The first 10 days of the new year have been disappointing 
to the flour trade. The revival of business that seemed to be promised has not 
materialized. Mills in some centers did a reasonably good volume last week, but 
complained of discouragingly low prices. 
On the whole, however, the outlook for 
the remainder of the month is con- 
sidered hopeful. Although stocks in 
bakers’ and distributors’ hands may not 
have been so low as was confidently be- 
lieved at the beginning of the year, the 
opinion prevails that supplies will not 
last much longer and that substantial 
buyers soon will be forced into the mar- 
ket. It seems quite evident to most of 
the trade that, with favorable condi- 
tions, a fairly active buying period should 
develop. One of the present obstacles, 
however, is the sharp rise in wheat premiums, which for some grades amounted to 
8c bu during the past two weeks. 

Export Trade.—Foreign business remains slow. A little more interest is shown 
by buyers, but few sales have resulted. Canadian mills are still quoting low prices 
in the European market, and sales are made there by United States millers only 
with great difficulty. The West Indies and Central America are at present the 
best markets. 

Production.—Output records show improvement following the short operating 
time of the holiday period. Mills of the Northwest averaged 49 per cent of ca- 
pacity last week, against 45 in the corresponding week of 1927; southwestern mills 
61, against 65 last year; mills of St. Louis and the central and southern states 
51, against 48; mills of Buffalo 86, against 84; Pacific Coast mills 44, against 40. 

Shipping Directions——Moderate improvement is shown in shipping directions 
as reported by most mills and as indicated by the current output figures. A few 
mills complain, however, that they are at the mercy of erratic directions and that 
a good volume of new business soon will be imperative in order to maintain run- 
ning time. 

Prices —Owing to higher wheat premiums, flour prices are higher than a week 
ago. The average advance in mill quotations for the week is 10@20c, in spite of 
reported slashes in the selling price by some mills. 

Millfeed.—Millfeed remains firm, but the market is difficult to analyze. Specu- 
lators say that if prices were $5@6 ton lower and inquiry as good as at present, 
they would be bullish. At current levels, however, they see no reason for enthusiasm. 
In spite of this, an insistent inquiry is evident, and offerings are quickly snapped 
up, regardless of high prices. Mills in the principal centers are generally oversold, 
and few have much to offer. Heavy feeds are showing more strength than for 
several weeks, and this market is very promising, owing to the outlook for a big 
pig crop. Buyers would take on middlings for future delivery at spot prices, but 
sellers demand a substantial premium over present figures. Mill quotations are 
approximately at last week’s level. 
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European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ene., Jan. 10.—(Special Cable)—Buyers of imported flour apparently 
are determined to work off their stocks on hand. Consequently, sales are limited. 
Arrivals are going into store. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 39s 6d 
per 280 lbs ($6.73 bbl), Canadian export patents 37s ($6.31 bbl), Kansas export 
patents 38s ($6.48 bbl), American milled Manitobas 39s 9d ($6.75 bbl), Australian 
patents 36s ($6.14 bbl), American low grades 27s 6d ($4.69 bbl), Argentine low 
grades 25s ($4.26 bbl), home milled straight run 37s 6d, c.i.f. ($6.39 bbl). 

Liverpool.—Sales of imported flour are possible only at a considerable loss to 
sellers, due to keen competition from home mills. Today’s quotations: Canadian 
top patents 39s@39s 6d per 280 lbs ($6.65@6.73 bbl), Canadian export patents 
37s ($6.31 bbl), American soft winter patents 39s 6d ($6.73 bbl), Kansas export 
patents 37s 6d@39s 6d ($6.39@6.73 bbl), Australian patents 35s 9d ($6.08 bbl), 
American low grades 27s@29s 6d ($4.60@5.03 bbl). 

Glasgow.—There is severe pressure to sell on spot. Pacific Coast flour is the 
cheapest, being offered at 35s on spot and 34s 6d for January-February shipment. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 37@38s per 280 lbs ($6.31@6.48 bbl), 
Canadian soft winters 37s@37s 6d ($6.31@6.39 bbl), American soft winters 40s@ 
41s 6d ($6.82@7.07 bbl), Australian patents 36s@36s 6d ($6.14@6.22 bbl). 

Belfast.—Spot flour is offered at low prices, with forward shipment sales at a 
standstill. Stocks on hand are large. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 
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39s 3d@39s 6d per 280 lbs ($6.68@6.73 bbl), Canadian export patents 37s@37s 64 
($6.31@6.39 bbl), American milled Manitobas 38s ($6.48 bbl), Kansas export pat- 
ents 39s ($6.65 bbl), American soft winters 40s ($6.82 bbl), home milled, deliy- 
ered, 40@42s ($6.82@7.16 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Imported flour business is almost negligible. Demand is on a hand- 
to-mouth basis only. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $7.15@7.40 per 
100 kilos ($6.35@6.59 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.30@7.70 ($6.50@6.85 bbl), Kan- 
sas straights $6.90@7.20 ($6.13@6.41 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.05 ($6.25 
bbl), Belgian patents $6.75 ($5.92 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Firm grain markets recently caused temporary activity in flour, 
this being followed by a strong reaction. There is fair demand for rye flour, but 
no business is being done in wheat flour. Today’s quotations: Canadian export 
patents $7.25@7.45 per 100 kilos ($6.44@6.62 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.40@7.80 
($6.59@6.94 bbl), English patents $7.45@8.15 ($6.62@7.24 bbl), home milled $8.45 
@9 ($7.51@8.01 bbl), rye flour $7.70@7.90 ($6.85@7.03 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Quietness still rules the imported flour market. Today’s quota- 
tions: Canadian top patents $7.70@7.90 per 100 kilos ($6.85@7.03 bbl), Kansas 
top patents $7.40@7.90 ($6.59@7.03 bbl), Oklahoma patents $7.40@7.80 ($6.59 
@6.94 bbl). 

Oslo.—Lower prices of home milled flour have adversely affected the turn- 
over of the imported product and demand is on a hand-to-mouth basis only. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.80@7.95 per 100 kilos ($6.94@7.07 
bbl), Canadian export patents $7.40@7.50 ($6.59@6.68 bbl), Kansas top patents 
$7.95 ($7.07 -bbl), Kansas export patents $7.65@7.85 ($6.79@6.97 bbl), American 
rye flour $7.55@7.65 ($6.70@6.79 bbl), English patents $6.95 ($6.15 bbl), Minne- 
sota top patents $8.10 ($7.21 bbl). 

WHEAT 
The London wheat market is quiet. Demand is small in Liverpool. 


Increis- 
ing shipments are being received from Argentina and Australia. 


MILLFEED 

There is a good demand for feedstuffs in London at high prices. Bran is firm 
at £8 5s ton and middlings £8 15s; Plate pollards, afloat and for January ship- 
ment, £7 5s. There is a firm undertone to the Liverpool market, with improved 


demand. The Belfast market is likewise firm, with a good demand reported. Bran 
is offered at £9 10s@£11. 
OIL CAKE 
London made cottonseed cake is steady at £8 2s 6d ion, ex-mill; Egyptian 


made, £7 7s 6d, ex-ship. In Liverpool some resale business is being done in Ameri- 
can linseed cake at £11 2s 6d, shippers asking £11 10s. Resellers offer cottonseed 
meal at £11; shippers ask £12 5s. 

OATMEAL 


Oat products are steady in London, and trade is fair. Scottish meal is priced 
at 43s 6d, ex-mill, and upward. Continental rolled oats are quoted at 40s, c.i.f. 
American and Canadian rolled oats are selling at 45s 3d and meal at 44s. In Bel- 
fast, trading is mostly confined to home made offerings. . Irish rolled oats are 
priced at 45s, delivered, and German rolled oats at 40s, cif. 


C. F. G. Ratrxes. 
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Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— Jan. 8 
Jan. 7 Dec. 31 1927 1926 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Jan.8 Jan. 9 
Jan. 7 Dec. 31 1927 1926 














Minneapolis ...248,238 238,273 221,368 295,418 Minneapolis ...... .. 52 42 57 
Duluth-Superior 13,665 13,020 11,840 17,080 Duluth-Superior .. 37 35 32 46 
Outside mills*..132,404 154,889 187,747 218,203 Outside mills* .... 43 38 43 52 
Totals . -894,307 406,182 420,955 530,701 Average ..... 49 45 45 54 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City....163,425 129,838 133,216 122,442 Kansas City ...... 83 66 75 80 
Wichita ....... 29,459 28,300 42,034 24,210 Wiehe cccccccccs 47 45 67 38 
Pe 31,663 29,961 27,189 22,091 errr 68 64 71 48 
St. Joseph .... 22,552 26,716 27,295 26,942 St. Joseph ........ 47 56 57 56 
GCOBGRA. veccvvoe 20,859 20,217 19,844 19,707 GURORE. ccccccccces 76 74 72 2 
Outside millst..172,359 164,448 214,005 173,297 Outside millst .... 52 49 59 47 
Totals . -440,317 399,480 463,583 388,689 AVOPEBO 2000 61 56 65 ) 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 22,100 25,700 17,300 25,800 St. LeeGle .cccsccee 36 42 28 10 
Outsidet -- 49,400 44,600 43,400 41,100 OMUMEOS oc ncces 57 61 50 17 
Central States]. 72,467 81,969 25,663 42,837 Central Statesf ... 52 52 44 7 
Southeast ..... 69,059 80,264 71,978 97,630 Southeast ........ 52 60 46 1 
Totals «+ 218,026 232,533 158,341 207,367 Average ..... 51 53 48 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
PoetianG. ...ces 19,931 24,745 20,650 29,437 Pertiane ..cssccce 32 39 33 
Seattle ........ 18,824 20,677 20,161 27,486 OGEED ccdcccveude 40 44 43 
TACOMA ccccecs 33,783 37,163 25,026 27,758 BOONES: cv ekccssce 59 65 44 
Totals .... 72,538 82,585 65,837 84,681 Average ..... 44 50 40 
WGIERS. ccccnces 205, 909 166,142 199,430 200,754 Beale ceicecccsce 86 65 84 
ChicaBe ...0c0% 34,000 27,000 37,000 38,000 CHICAGO .i..cccees 85 68 92 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluti:- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis, b 


controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Jan. 10. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
prompt delivery. 


Buffalo 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs 


New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus +Nashville 

Spring first patent ........... $6.90@ 7.45 $7.55@ 7.95 $....@.... $6.75@ 7.25 $7.50@ 7.60 $7.35@ 7.85 $7.35@ 7.60 $7.60@ 7.90 $8.25@ 8.35 $7.30@ 7.80 = 75@ 8.2 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.55@ 7.10 7.25@ 7.65 06s eves 6.50@ 7.00 7.25@ 7. 30 6. 65@ 7.10 6.85@ 7.10 7.25@ 7.60 7.40@ 8.25 6.90@ 7.30 -@...- 
Sprimg frat clear .....cscevces 5.85@ 6.20 5.90@ 6.15 owes Doces 5.75@ 6.25 6.40@ 6.50 6.80@ 6.90 cece ee 6.75@ 7.00 6.60@ 7.35 A¢eeRPucece pe oe 
Hard winter short patent ..... 6.60@ 7.00 res eee 6.95@ 7.85 6.60@ 7.10 coee@.vce 7.10@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.50 7.50@ 7.75 6.70@ 7.75 7.20@ 7.60 7.25@ 7.7 
Hard winter straight ......... 6.10@ 6.50 ere Jere 6.45@ 7.20 6.00@ 6.40 anne 6.75@ 7.10 6.75@ 7.00 7.15@ 7.40 own cM paxe 6.80@ 7.20 --@...- 
Hard winter first clear ....... 5.30@ 5.75 cee Geass 4.40@ 5.75 5.25@ 5.75 or 6.35@ 6.50 ove @®@ éomeOe coee ccveMvcce ooo @ 00 @ oes 
Soft winter short patent...... 6.25@ 6.95 ory Pree ee. Peri 6.50@ 7.00 — Tet. eee 6.85@ 7.00 ee LOTS 6.70@ 7.70 6.75@ 7.30 8.40@ 8.75 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.65@ 6.10 rs eee -@. 5.60@ 6.25 re oe eee 6.50 *5.85@ 6.00 *6.15@ 6.80 6.50@ 6.70 6.40@ 7.75 7.15@ 7.49 
Soft winter first clear ........ 5.25@ 5.50 0,0.6:0 EP 0.0.08 scons 5.25@ 5.60 it wees . ee ee See 6.15@ 6.60 <sEaces 6.00@ 6.50 
ee ey WROD oc cock veewcces 5.75@ 6.05 5.65@ 5.80 v0.00 he ee eee 6.40@ 6.50 6.40@ 6.55 6.15@ 6.40 6.00@ 6.25 6.45@ 6.65 coca Meece --@ 
TG Ge, GOP oc cccsecscevss 4.25@ 4.70 4.15@ 4.30 -@. b@ ier 5.00@ 5.25 eects Qeive 4.85@ 5.10 5.50@ 5.75 5.10@ 5.20 ecco @ecce coee@ oeee 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patents ‘Seattle ‘San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto +*Winniper 
Family patent ..$7.00@ 7.60 $7.80@ 8.30 DE. 604 6%:0.0% es 00@ 8.25 Spring top Lap aoe apa ty vi-- se Spring exports§ ....37s@37s 6d 
RPMI: ocivectes 5.20@ 5.70 ee re ee 7.90@ 8. 50 :. 75@ 9.00 Spring second patent] ....@7.30 - @8.05 Ontario 90% patentst.. . -$5.35 
Per ree 5.40@ 5.80 cone @ wcce Montana ....... 6.85@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.80 Spring first clear{ ... - @6.20 - @7.05 Ontario exports§ .......... 36s 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In duten, Fort William basis {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 
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BY HARVEY E.YANTIS 
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READERS AND WRITERS 


SURPRISING number of letters 
from kind friends in recent months 
have expressed the thought that an oc- 
casional bit of verse or other effort by 
the writer of this column should have 
been published in some magazine or pa- 
r of wider circulation than it is pos- 
sible for a trade publication to achieve. 
While such comments are flattering, we 
hereby answer all of them jointly that 
we are in disagreement. In the first 
place, the number of subscribers to The 
Northwestern Miller is not small; sec- 
ondly, rather a remarkable portion of 
its readers are friends or acquaintances 
of ours, and this fact probably insures 
a better, more interested, and friendlier 
reading than we could gain through any 
other medium; thirdly, The Northwest- 
ern Miller is our favorite journal, as it 
is of a great majority of those well es- 
tablished in some phase of the bread in- 
dustries, and nothing could give us great- 
er pleasure than helping in some manner 
to keep it so. 

Walter Savage Landor, the poet, once 
remarked: “Give me 10 accomplished 
readers, and I am content.” This caused 
Burt Leston Taylor to write one of the 
cleverest of all his clever rimes; it is 
repeated herewith, because it expresses 
a feeling that, in our opinion, is shared 
by all the members of the staff of The 
Northwestern Miller: 





: > + 
MEDITATIONS BY A MOSSY 
STONE 


What? Ten accomplished readers? That, 
meseems, 

Puts much too high a value on a pen. 

I never in my most presumptuous dreams 

Have thought of ten! 


Content, indeed! I should be flattered 
pink; 

To please a smaller clientele I strive. 

I’ve never thought, nor ever dared to 
think, 

Of six—or five. 

Why, five accomplished readers are a 
host; 

So large a number quite abashes me. 

If I have thought at all, I’ve thought, 
at most, 

Of two—or three. 


And when I view this Motley Monument 
Of jape and jingle, paragraph and pun, 
I sometimes feel that I should be content 
With one—or none. 


> + 
The radio control board starts the 
new year by asking for the co-opera- 
tion and help of listeners. If it really 
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desires good will, let it begin by teaching 
the things to behave before company. 


> + 


Don’t blame the colleges. A good mill- 
er makes flour of wheat, but the best 
of them can’t make flour of chaff.— 
Los Angeles Times. 


> + 


But some of the freak dietitians try 
to convince them that they should. 


> + 
Another state has just decided the 
spaghetti eating championship, and you 
can just imagine the decorations on the 
champion’s coat and vest. 
2. 2 2) 
AUSTRALIAN HARVESTING 
MELzBourneE, Vicror1a.—Harvesting op- 
erations are now in progress in all Aus- 
tralian states. Generally speaking satis- 
factory weather is being experienced. 
Crops, as previously indicated, are far 
below normal in New South Wales, Vic- 
toria and South Australia. A _ record 
production, however, is assured in West- 
ern Australia. Large quantities of grain 
already have been delivered to the rail- 
ways, and, on the whole, the standard of 
quality has been surprisingly high. It is 
a curious fact that although over a large 
part of Victoria the crops have failed 
more or less completely, in some locali- 
ties they never have been better, and 
yields up to 16 bags (a bag equals 140 
Ibs) an acre are being secured. 
2 2 2) 
DAMAGE TO TEXAS WHEAT 
Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxra.—That the ex- 
treme cold prevalent in the Texas pan- 
handle about Jan. 1 resulted in damag- 
ing only approximately 15 per cent of 
the wheat crop is the opinion expressed 
by grain authorities of Amarillo, Texas. 
Only the late sown wheat was thought 
to have been harmed, as the cold was 
preceded by a general rain over that 
section. In sections where subzero 
weather struck the drouth stricken grain 
crops the losses will be heavy, according 
to H. B. Dorsey, secretary of the Texas 
Grain Dealers’ Association. 
20? 
NEBRASKA WHEAT OUTLOOK 
Omana, Nes.—C. L. Bartlett, manager 
of the Farmers’ Elevator Co., Chappell, 
in the heart of the Nebraska wheat belt, 
says that “prospects for the wheat crop 
were never better. While we have had 
a lot of dry weather since last fall, we 
had good rains before the dry weather 
set in, and those were sufficient to take 
the crop through until April. Last week 
there were two good falls of snow. We 
have the largest wheat acreage ever 
planted, and the crop looks better than 
for the last 14 years.” 


2 2 2) 
INSECT DAMAGE LIKELY 
Oxranoma Ciry, Oxia.—Severe green 
bug damage to wheat and other small 
grains during 1928 is seen by C. E. San- 
born, head of the entomology department 
at Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 


cal College. During the early fall many 
isolated infestations were prevalent in 
Oklahoma, according to Mr. Sanborn, 
and the death of the pest is due to star- 
vation rather than freezing, as cold 
weather will not control the bugs in the 
egg stage. 
2 2 2) 
. KANSAS WHEAT PROSPECTS 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—The weekly Kan- 
sas crop bulletin says that the western 
half of the wheat belt is in need of 
moisture. The recent snows, which in 
the northwestern part of the state were 
two to four inches deep, did not benefit 
the sections where moisture was most 
needed, being light and powdery there, 
and badly drifted by high winds. 
OW? 
MISSOURI WHEAT CONDITION 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—According to gov- 
ernment reports, the condition of wheat 
in Missouri is much more satisfactory 
than in any of the other southwestern 
states. Virtually all sections were amply 
protected from the recent cold weather 
by a thick blanket of snow. 
ww? 
SNOW IN WASHINGTON 
Seattte, Wasu.—Wheat farmers of 
eastern Washington are rejoicing over 
the heavy snowfall last week. Fears that 
a cold spell might subject the uncov- 
ered grain fields to a freeze were dis- 
pelled. 
‘2. 2 2) 


NEW VICE PRESIDENT NAMED 
BY FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chi- 
cago, it was announced that P. C. Brooks 
had been elected a vice president. Dur- 
ing a connection of 29 years with the 
organization Mr, Brooks has held many 
positions of responsibility, and in addi- 
tion to his present office he is president 
of E. & T. Fairbanks & Co., the scale man- 
ufacturing subsidiary of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. He is also vice president 
of the Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., 
Ltd. After graduating from Georgia 
Tech in 1891, where he studied mechani- 
cal engineering, he was connected with 
a number of manufacturing organiza- 
tions, and in 1899 he went to the Beloit 
works of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., where 
he became assistant manager and then 
acting manager. During the past 10 
years he has been actively directing the 
development of the scale business, both 
in the United States and Canada. 


AW? 
EVANSVILLE 


Orders for flour are coming in with 
sufficient rapidity to assure a return to 
normaley within the next few weeks. 
Quotations, Jan. 7, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb 
sacks, carload lots: soft winter wheat, 
best patent $8 bbl, first patent $7.50, 
straights $7; Kansas hard, $7.75; first 
clears, in jutes, $6.25, second clears $6. 

C. M. Lunory. 
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NATIONAL MILLING TO 
BUILD 3,000-BBL MILL 


Ten-Acre Site Acquired in North Kansas 
City—Storage of 750,000 Bus 
Planned 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 10.—(Special 
Telegram )—Harvey J. Owens, vice pres- 
ident of the National Milling Co., yester- 
day afternoon announced completion of 
negotiations by which his company has 
secured a site of 10 acres in North Kan- 
sas City, across the Missouri River from 
Kansas City, Mo., on which it will short- 
ly begin construction of a building to 
house a mill of 3,000 bbls capacity, one 
1,500-bbl unit of which will be imme- 
diately installed. Grain storage of 750,- 
000 bus will be constructed at the same 
time. 

The plant will be electrically driven. 
Special machinery for packing and han- 
dling flour in standard grain bags will 
be a feature of the equipment installa- 
tion. Plans for the mill are now being 
worked out by the engineering depart- 
ment of the National Biscuit Co., of 
which the National Milling Co, is a 
subsidiary. 

The entire product of the Kansas City 
mill will be used in the National com- 
pany’s baking plants. 

Harold Anderson, president of the Na- 
tional Milling Co., left Kansas City last 
night for his home in Toledo, following 
conclusion of the real estate negotiations. 
Mr. Owens left at the same time for a 
month’s vacation on the Pacific Coast. 

2 2 2) 
WEATHER UNFAVORABLE 

Atcuison, Kansas.—The local wheat 
crop has undergone very unfavorable 
weather the past fortnight. Low tem- 
peratures, with very little snow covering, 
followed by thawing weather, has not 
improved prospects. 


OxwoOw> 
Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending Jan. 7, in barrels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 f928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 1 6 258 221 

Kansas City... 13 13 180 147 

CRIOREO. cccsse 207 264 83 188 ea “s 
New York .... 214 250 47 179 315 320 
Philadelphia . 39 48 49 63 115 151 
Baltimore .... 19 22 10 11 ee se 
eee 29 26 35 . 33 
Milwaukee ... 23 25 2 8 7 i 
Duluth-Sup. .. .. ae 14 15 59 34 
tNashville ... ° 58 47 


+Figures for 10 days ending Jan. 1. 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 
Russell's Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
Production— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 


Week ending Dec. 24. 2,424 2,042 1,975 
Previous week ....... 2,452 2,390 2,549 
Production July 1- 
ROG, BE cvcccacsceee 64,400 69,200 67,207 
Imports— 
July- 1-Dec. 24 ...... 1 2 3 
Exports— 
Week ending Dec. 24. 220 416 225 
July 1-Dec. 24 ....... 6,900 7,450 5,100 





HE KNEW WHERE TO FIND PAW -:.- By IRVIN S. COBB 


HE gentleman from the city had rented a country place in the 


White Mountains for the summer. 


Returning from a walk he 


noted, as he neared his front gate, signs that a mishap had occurred 
on the road. A load of hay had been overturned while in transit. It 
was piled in a great shock at the edge of the highway where its weight 
had caused it to slide from the wagon upon which it was being moved. 
The team was nibbling grass in the ditch. A 14-year-old boy, drip- 
ping with perspiration, and plainly very tired from his exertion, was 
forking the hay back on the wagon with tremendous energy. 

“What happened?” asked the gentleman—a somewhat unneces- 
sary question in view of the evidence. 

“The wheels went down in a rut,” said the boy, “and this here 


jag of hay turned bottom side up.” 


“Well, you look all tired out,” said the sympathetic city man. 


“This seems to be a pretty big job for one of your years, too. 


Sup- 


pose you quit for a while and go on up to my house yonder with me 
and have a bite to eat and a drink of cold lemonade or buttermilk.” 


“I wouldn’t dast to do that,” said the boy. 


“Paw wouldn’t like 


it ef I didn’t get this here hay put back right away.” 


“Oh, that'll be all right. 


Nothing is going to happen to your hay 








while you’re gone or to your team, either. 


sure your father won’t mind.” 


Come along with me; I’m 


Half reluctantly, as though swayed by conflicting emotions, the 
youngster laid down his fork and accompanied the hospitable stranger. 
Twice, during the course of the meal which was provided for him, he 
paused from eating to voice his fears that “Paw” would be seriously 
annoyed for his failure to complete the job of replacing that hay. 
Each time his host reassured him, meanwhile pressing fresh helpings 
of this and that upon his young guest. 

Finally, at the end of half an hour or so, the boy pushed his chair 


back from the table and arose. 


“T guess I’ll be goin’ now,” he said. “Paw’ll want I should get 


that hay forked up. 


I expect he’ll be mighty pestered with me.” 


“Why need your father know anything at all about it?” said the 


gentleman. 


“Why, Paw must know about it already,” explained the youngster. 


“Where is your father?” asked the city man. 


as I came along.” 


“T didn’t see him 


“He’s under the hay,” stated the youngster simply.—(Copy- 
y young ply Py 


righted. ) 
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REORGANIZATION COMMITTEE SEEKS 
DATA ON FLOUR MILLING INDUSTRY 


HE committee on reorganization appointed by Sydney Anderson, presi- 

dent of the Millers’ National Federation, in pursuance of a resolution 

adopted by the Federation at its last semiannual meeting, held a con- 
ference at the Palmer House, Chicago, Jan. 5-6, with all members present 
except J. B. McLemore and John S. Pillsbury, who were unavoidably absent. 

Many suggestions for the improvement of conditions in the industry were 
considered. Discussion developed the fact that either or both legal and prac- 
tical obstacles to all of the suggestions existed, and that such as seemed to 
offer possibilities required not only much more consideration but also a much 
more definite knowledge of the financial and economic position of the industry 
than existed, as well as a more definite understanding of the shifts which 
have been taking place since the war, and still are continuing. The conclusion 
reached at the previous meeting, with respect to the necessity of securing 
more information about the industry before any of the suggestions that were 
made could be intelligently considered, was confirmed. 

A questionnaire, which was designed by the officers of the Federation 
since the last meeting, was considered in detail, and its form approved. Each 
member of the committee pledged himself for his company to furnish the 


data required by the questionnaire as finally agreed to. 


It is expected that 


it will be in shape to send out within the next four or five days, and that, 
with the example of the committee before them, the industry will be willing 


to furnish the data required. 


Writing of the results of the conference, Mr. Anderson says: “The com- 
mittee on reorganization certainly cannot be expected to perform the impor- 
tant task which has been delegated by the Federation without information 
on which to work. Members of the committee are making an unselfish sac- 
rifice of time, energy and money in an effort to find the ways and means of 
improving the conditions of the industry, and their service in this respect 
deserves the co-operation of the industry in furnishing the data necessary 


for their deliberations. 


I wish, therefore, to take this opportunity to urge 


the co-operation of the mills generally, nonmembers as well as members of 
the Federation, in promptly filling out the questionnaires when they are re- 


ceived.” 


CWI OWI OW IO WO WWII ON 


Helping Your Salesmen to Sell 


By O. J. McClure, in “Better Advertising” 


ET us begin with a conversation be- 
tween a salesman and his manager 
conversation that has taken place in 

substance a million times. 

The sales manager is inquiring about 
the possibility of getting some business 
from Jones & Co. The salesman thinks 
the chances are pretty good. 

They discuss the conditions surround- 
ing the account. The salesman doesn’t 
show that he knows a great deal about 
the lay of the land, but still he believes 
he is going to get some of the Jones 
business. 

Just what is back of the salesman’s op- 
timistic attitude does not stand out very 
clearly, but if the sales manager is a 
keen observer, and knows the pitfalls of 
his men, he has probably caught one or 
more remarks about Jones being “friend- 
] Dad 
on it seems, is always nice to the 
salesman; rather encouraging, in fact. 
He is a man of polite manners, and is 
seldom too busy to chat for a few min- 
utes. Without promising it in so many 
words, he has the knack of getting the 
idea over that some business is on the 
way. 

The salesman keeps coming back, only 
to go away with his hope deferred to the 
next call. Jones is so well sold on the 
proposition that he doesn’t need a good, 
strong selling talk, and his friendship 
might be shattered by such a talk—so 
the salesman thinks. 

One of the prime qualifications of a 
salesman is to recognize a prospect when 
he sees one. To spend too much time on 
those who will not buy, and too little on 
those who will, is sheer waste of time 
and effort. The more keenness of judg- 
ment the salesman employs in sizing up 
his prospects, the more business he will 
d 


0. 

It is on this point of affability that 
salesmen often allow their appraisal of 
buyers to go far afield. They are swayed 
by “kind” treatment. It is much easier 
to regard the affable person as a favor- 
able prospect, and make frequent calls, 
while the gruff, discouraging individual 
is neglected because he does not show on 
the surface that he is likely to buy. 

It is the salesman’s fear that causes 
him to shrink away from the discourag- 


ing buyers, while building up false hopes 
about the others—fear that he cannot 
cope with the opposition which the dis- 
couraging buyer throws out. 

The remedy is as plain as the problem, 
but both problem and remedy have to 
be discovered. ._The problem, of course, 
should be discovered first, but compara- 
tively few salesmen have done it. They 
go on year after year, apparently never 
dreaming that their fear, or timidity, is 
swerving them out of their true course—- 
away from those who will buy and to- 
ward those who will not. 

The sales executive who can get his 
representatives to see that a buyer’s af- 
fability is no indication that he will buy 
from them has gone a long way toward 
the solution of this problem. The pos- 
sibilities of a buyer are not to be gauged 
by so fickle a standard. 

His need for the product or service; 
his ideas about price, quality, reputation ; 
his keenness for economy and _ profit,— 
these and other sales factors which sway 
men to action must be taken into con- 
sideration. And a pleasant or unpleas- 
ant exterior has nothing whatever to do 
with them. The reasons for buying are 
not changed by pleasantness handed out 
to salesmen. 

Salesmen respond readily to coaching 
along these lines. They are receptive to 
constructive ideas which will help them 
to sell more. There is a limit to the 
urging and prodding that can be admin- 
istered to advantage, but it would be 
difficult to overdo the doses of genuinely 
educational ideas. 

Investigation among salesmen whose 
records are conspicuous shows that, re- 
gardless of the different lines they are 
selling, they have arrived at pretty much 
the same conclusions about certain fun- 
damentals of salesmanship. What we 
have here discussed is one of these fun- 
damentals. What you have just read is 
representative of their views. What these 
top-notch salesmen think about it is like- 
ly to be right. 


THE RYE SITUATION 
Blodgett’s Rye Review for Jan. 6 
says: “While rye, of all the cereals, oc- 
cupies the strongest position just now, it 
must not be overlooked that the wheat 





market will continue to be the biggest 
factor in governing rye, regardless of 
the small stocks and light receipts. For 
wheat prices establish a basis of value 
for all breadstuffs, while the ‘spread’ be- 
tween rye and wheat alone is governed 
by the ratio of the available supply to 
the combined foreign and domestic de- 
mand. If this country overexported, 
leaving an insufficient supply for domes- 
tic needs, then the ‘spread, which is 
usually a discount, might easily change 
into a premium. With a foreign de- 
mand limited only by the offerings and 
an available supply smaller than usual, 
rye should quickly respond to advances 
in wheat and stubbornly resist declines.” 


2 2 2) 


GEORGIA CHAIN STORE TAX 
COLLECTION RESTRAINED 


. Attanta, Ga.—As the result of a peti- 
tion filed by attorneys representing chain 
store systems operating in Georgia, the 
Fulton superior court of Atlanta has is- 
sued a temporary injunction restraining 
state tax officials from collecting the 
chain store tax imposed by the Georgia 
legislative body at its 1927 summer ses- 
sion. 

This measure, which is a part of the 
general tax act, requires all chain store 
organizations in Georgia to pay $250 per 
year for each store operated, any such 
organization to be considered a chain if 
it operates more than five stores. 

Another hearing will be held on Feb. 
4, when the courts will decide whether 
or not the injunction shall be made per- 
manent. Whatever the decision may be, 
it is almost certain the case will be car- 
ried to the highest courts for decision. 

Among the largest companies affected 
by this tax is the Southern Grocery 
Stores, Inc., which operates the 273 Rog- 
ers grocery stores in Georgia, and the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., which 
operates 195 stores in the state. If the 
measure ultimately becomes a law, the 
former company will pay an annual tax 
of $70,250 for its present stores, and the 
latter $47,500. The measure was to have 
become effective on Jan. 1. 

The chain store systems, in their court 
petition, claim the law to be “unjust, un- 
reasonable, discriminatory and unconsti- 
tutional.” 


2 2 2) 


DEATH OF BOSTON GRAIN MAN 

Boston, Mass.—John F. Lapham, pio- 
neer Boston grain man, died on Jan. 5. 
Mr. Lapham was a member of the Boston 
Grain & Flour Exchange since its forma- 
tion, and for many years was a member 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
He was associated with his son, Otis, in 
the firm of Lapham & Lapham. 


CON JIO™J OO 





A S. CRAIK, superintendent of the 

* Duluth-Superior Milling Co., has 
been named chairman of the reception 
committee for the annual convention of 
the Association of Operative Millers at 


Minneapolis next June. Mr. Craik was 
the. first president of the northwestern 
division of the association, 
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NEW WHEAT SURVEY IS 
ISSUED BY STANFORD 


Wheat and Flour Moved More Freely in 
August-November, 1927, Tham in Cor- 
responding Period of 1926 


Developments in wheat trade and 
prices during August to November, 1927, 
were not spectacular, especially in view 
of normal growth in production, con- 
sumption, and trade, according to a sur- 
vey just published by the Food Research 
Institute of Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia. The factor of major influence 
was the progress of the Canadian crop. 

With ocean freight rates at normal 
levels, wheat and flour moved much more 
freely during August-November than in 
the corresponding period in 1926, the 
survey points out. International trade 
was of large volume, partly because of 
a delayed crop and wet harvesting 
weather in Europe. " 

According to the survey the world 
wheat crop, exclusive of Russia ad 
China, now appears the largest in post- 
war years, except 1923; but it is lit le 
above the line of normal growth. 

“In distribution between exporting a 
importing areas it differs little from t' 
crop of 1926; again the international st .- 
tistical position is fairly easy, and sligt- 
ly more so than in 1926-27,” the survey 
says. “Europe and the Orient have some- 
what larger crops of wheat and whevt 
substitutes this year than last; exporting 
countries have slightly larger suppli: 
available for export (partly because of 
larger carry-overs), despite defections 
in Russia, the Danubian countries, and 
Australia.” 

The probable volume of internation 
trade, as measured by net exports, is es- 
timated at 825,000,000 bus. North Amer- 
ica, according to the survey, promises (o 
provide an extraordinarily large propor- 
tion of the total. 

“No substantial. reasons now appe.r 
for anticipating material departures 
from the November-December level of 
world prices,” the survey declares. 
“Carry-overs are likely again to be in- 
creased, though not so extensively as in 
1926-27.” 

The survey devotes space to crop de- 
velopments, marketing and stocks, inter- 
national trade, wheat price movements, 
the international position and outlook, 
together with an appendix which includes 
a number of tables. Several charts are 
included throughout the booklet. 

In regard to the distribution of im- 
ports, the survey reports: “The August- 
November shipments to Europe were 
larger than in any of the past seven 
years, except 1924, when crops were much 
smaller, and only 7,000,000 bus below 
the record figure then established. . . . 
According to Broomhall’s data, the sma!!- 
er takings in 1927 than in 1926 were due 
chiefly to smaller shipments to Chin 
and Japan, and to Central Americ:. 
But Egypt, North and South Afric:. 
Chile, and New Zealand as well, have a} 
parently imported slightly less wheat an‘! 
flour this year than last. Net impor 
data confirm reductions in the impor 
of Japan, and also of Egypt, where t! 
wheat crop is the largest in post-w: 
years. Brazil has taken considerab! 
more, probably because better wheat w: 
available from Argentina; and Peri 
Syria, and India have taken more. T! 
decrease in shipments to China and Japa 
has probably been due to the large 
crops of wheat and rice in the Orient.” 
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AUSTRALIAN MILLING CONDITIONS 

MELBouRNE, Victor1a.— The compu! 
sory conference between representative 
of the Australian Flour Mill Employees 
Union and the Millowners’ Association 01 
Australia, recently called to consider 
wages and working conditions, was fol- 
lowed by private conferences at which it 
was found impossible to reach an agree- 
ment. The employees suggested a mod- 
erate increase in wages and slightly im- 
proved conditions, but employers urged 
that the matter should be deferred until 
the beginning of March, when, it was 
pointed out, conditions in the trade and 
business generally probably would be 
much more stable. at course was ap- 
proved by the conciliation commissioner. 


v. 
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GOOD OUTLOOK SEEN 
FOR CORN PRODUCTS 


Wall Street Journal Reports That Present 
Year’s Business of New York Company 
Should Exceed That of 1927 


The outlook for the Corn Products 
Refining Co., New York, in 1928, is that 
the volume of business will exceed 1927, 
the largest year since 1920, the Wall 
Street Journal says. According to the 
report, foreign subsidiaries are doing a 
record business, and should contribute 
substantially larger revenue to the par- 
ent company this year. 

Net earnings for 1927 are expected to 
approximate $4 a share on the 2,530,000 
shares of $25 par common. This would 
compare with net earnings of $11,933,881 
shown in 1926, equal to 4.02 a common 
share. For 1927, the earnings will be 
within $200,000 of the 1926 figure. 

Corn Products common, paying $2 and 
extra, currently is selling around 64. Its 
1927 range was from 46% to 68, accord- 
ing to the Journal. 
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FUMIGATION SERVICE & 
SUPPLY CO. IS ORGANIZED 


\awsas Crry, Mo.—The Fumigation 
Service & Supply Co., incorporated here 
last week, plans to enter the flour mill 
fumigation business actively next season, 
besides taking care of a general com- 
mercial business at 1427 West Ninth 
Street, Kansas City. 

James V. Crooks, who formerly had 
charge of the Kansas City office of the 
Fumigators’ Engineering Co., and han- 
died some of the largest fumigations 
madé in this territory in 1927, will be in 
charge of flour mill fumigations. Liquid 
hydrocyanic acid gas (liquid HCN) is 
the fumigant that will be used. 

The company is capitalized for $50,000. 
C. C. Daniels is president, W. W. Hinds 
vice president, and W. A. Sammis secre- 
tary-treasurer. Mr. Hinds, who former- 
ly operated a local fumigating business, 
is to have charge of the general com- 
mercial work. 

O22 WwW? 


STEWART FLOUR CO. BUYS 
MILL AT LOS ANGELES 


San Francisco, Cat.—The Stewart 
Flour Co., flour exporter, San Francisco, 
has bought the whole wheat flour mill of 
the Seven Grain Co., Los Angeles, and 
is installing equipment which will give 
the mill a daily flour capacity of 400 bbls. 

oww>D 


QUALITY SERVICE STORES 
PLAN TO PURCHASE BAKERY 


Norrotk, Va.—The Roskam Baking 
Co., bankrupt, Norfolk, was sold at auc- 
tion last week to the Southern Distribut- 
ing Co. for $2,800, but the sale was not 
confirmed by the court, on the ground 
that the price was too low. This was 
the only bid. The Southern Distributing 
Co. is the supply house for the Quality 
Service Stores, representing approxi- 
mately 500 independent grocers who 
combined about three years ago for a 
co-operative buying system to combat 
chain stores. It is proposed to estab- 
lish a bakery to supply these stores with 
bread and cake, and if the Roskam bak- 
ery cannot be secured some other plant 
will be taken over. 
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FORT WORTH RECEIPTS BUT 
SLIGHTLY UNDER LAST YEAR 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—Receipts of 
grain in the Fort Worth, Texas, grain 
markets for 1927 were 27,129 cars, com- 
pared with 27,536 in 1926. Considering 
that the Texas wheat crop of 1927 fell 
about 40 per cent under 1926, the small 
decrease in receipts is notable. Two new 
developments in the marketing of Texas 
grain have taken place during the year, 
partly due to the big corn crop and 
partly to the opening up of new avenues 
in foreign trade. Milo and Kafir have 
been sold in large quantities to Germany 
for the brewing of beer and malting of 


liquor, and- large quantities of corn have 
been exported to Germany and Liver- 
pool to be used in distilleries and for the 
mixing with wheat in the making of 
bread. Much of the grain sorghums has 
been sold for poultry feed, 500 cars being 
shipped to one poultry colony in Cali- 
fornia. ’ 

“Fort Worth grain,” said Jule G. 
Smith, president of the Fort Worth Grain 
and Cotton Exchange, “during the year 
has gone to about half of the United 
States and to nearly a. dozen foreign 
countries. New markets have been found 
in this country, and new uses for Texas 
grain have been pointed out to foreign 
buyers. 

“With improved varieties of grain sor- 
ghums, this crop seems destined to give 
the Texas farmer as big profits as wheat; 
while the bigger planting of better varie- 
ties of corn is furnishing an ample sup- 
ply of that grain for home use, saving 
the state in the neighborhood of $50,- 
000,000 a year formerly sent to northern 
states.” 


Cw wD 
FOREIGNERS STUDY MILLING 

Adolf Lanzrein, Bern, Switzerland, 
and Béla Schmidt, Budapest, Hungary, 
are among the students now studying 
in the department of milling at Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan. 
Both of these young men are from influ- 
ential families that have been engaged in 
milling for centuries. Mr. Lanzrein’s fa- 
ther is manager and part owner of the 
Miihlen, A.G. The young man studied at 
the University of Bern for three years. 
Later he engaged in the milling busi- 
ness. He is now studying wheat judg- 





THE CO-OPERATIVE AND 
THE CONSUMER 


MERICAN agriculture consists 


of 6,500,000 individual units. 

The big distributors and proc- 
essers cannot make contacts with all 
these units. Either outsiders must 
come in and handle all these contacts 
to their own advantage, or else the 
farmers must take control of them. 
The automobile manufacturer keeps 
control of his product to the point 
where it reaches the final consumer. 
Manifestly, this is not practicable 
throughout with reference to all 
products. The farmer, for example, 
supplying for the most part a raw 
product, does not expect to keep ab- 
solute control of it until it reaches 
the consumer in finished form. It is 
a sound business principle, however, 
that the producer shall have a due 
stake in the marketing system that in- 
volves his own products. 

It is on this basis that I urge the 
commodity co-operative, whereby the 
community organizations of produc- 
ers of a given commodity shall be 
federated in a state, regional and na- 
tional organization that by reason of 
its size and efficient management will 
have definite bargaining power. At 
the same time such an organization 
will be able to advise its members 
as to changes in demand, not only in 
this country but throughout the world. 
It does not require for success every 
producer of a given commodity, but 
a reasonable proportion of the major 
producers of the commodity. 

This is not a threat to the consum- 
er—a plan to raise a price. on a food. 
It is a plan whereby the spread be- 
tween what the farmer receives and 
what the consumer pays will be less- 
ened. It also is a plan whereby 
prices of farm products will be more 
nearly stable. This is an advantage 
to the consumer. It is easier to fig- 
ure a budget on stable prices than on 
widely fluctuating ones. Further- 
more, the consumer does not get by 
any means the full temporary ad- 
vantage that might accrue from a 
falling market; this is absorbed large- 
ly by other people. Finally, the con- 
sumer is profited best by an agricul- 
ture which is stable, sound, and pros- 
perous, which is able to buy steadily 
the products of American manufac- 
turers —W. M. Jardine, Secretary of 
Agriculture, at the “master farmer” 
dinner in Oklahoma City, Jan. 6. 
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ing, wheat and flour testing and prob- 
lems in milling technology. Mr. Schmidt’s 
father is part owner and technical direc- 
tor of the firm of Schmidt-Csdsz4r. His 
uncle is the other owner, and is financial 
director. Mr. Schmidt is a graduate of 
the milling school of Dippoldiswalde, 
Saxony. Last summer he was with M. 
M. Fredel, superintendent Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., New York. 
‘2 2 2) 


DEATH OF MARVIN HUGHITT, 
PIONEER RAIL OFFICIAL 


Marvin Hughitt, for more than 40 
years president and chairman of the 
board of directors of the Chicago & 
North Western Railroad Co., died last 
week at the age of 90. He was well 
known to members of the milling indus- 
try, because of his long connection with 
transportation. 

Mr. Hughitt was active at his desk 
until the day before his death. He was 
born at Genoa, N. Y., Aug. 9, 1837. At 
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the age of 17 he went to Chicago, and 
in 1854 joined the staff of the Illinois 
& Mississippi Telegraph Co. On Feb. 1, 
1872, Mr. Hughitt was appointed gen- 
eral chairman of the Chicago & North 
Western. He became president of that 
road in 1887, and chairman of the board 
in 1910. 

E. S. Woodworth, of E. S. Woodworth 
& Co., Minneapolis, who had enjoyed a 
long acquaintance with Mr. Hughitt, was 
an honorary pallbearer at the funeral 
which took place in Chicago on Sunday, 
Jan. 8. 

‘2 2 2) 
HANDLING GRAIN IN GERMANY 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—Approximately 70 
per cent of all German grain is handled 
from the farm to the various granaries, 
elevators and storage places in sacks, and 
the remaining 30 per cent, of which a 
fair percentage is exported, is handled 
in bulk, states a report from James T. 
Scott, American trade commissioner at 
Hamburg. In addition to the various 
elevators at Germany’s most important 
ports, there are a large number of gran- 
aries, stationary elevators and grain 
warehouses all over the country, but par- 
ticularly along the main river system of 
Germany. In this respect the Rhine is 
well supplied with grain handling equip- 
ment. In these granaries and warehouses 
it is understood that all grain is handled 
in bulk, as it is only for purpose of 
transport from farm to the various stor- 
age places that sacks are used. Most of 


the — imported into Germany comes 
in through Hamburg and the Weser 
ports. 


oww 
KANSAS HAS COLD DECEMBER 

Kansas Crty, Mo.—“Only five Decem- 
bers on record in Kansas have been cold- 
er than December, 1927, and very few 
have been as dry in the western half of 
the state,” says the monthly report of 
the state weather bureau. 





PRESENT CONDITION 
OF JAPANESE MILLS 


Nisshin Seifun Kaisha Did Profitable Busi- 
ness in Last Half of 1927—Kwansai 
Mills Lost Money 


Toxyo, Japan.—The Nisshin Seifun 
Kaisha realized much better financial re- 
turns for the last half of 1927 than in 
the previous six months. Its profit was 
23.2 per cent of the paid up capitaliza- 
tion; a dividend of 16 per cent was de- 
clared. The company’s success was as- 
cribed to favorable wheat purchases. 

During June-November, inclusive, it 
sold 5,700,000 50-lb bags for domestic 
consumption and 1,560,000 for export. 
The average cost of production was 3.76 
yen per bag. 

The Nippon Seifun Kaisha again faces 
the necessity of readjusting its affairs, 
due to the fact that the term just ended 
has resulted in a considerable loss. The 
company plans to cut its capitalization 
by two thirds. ‘The proposed readjust- 
ment includes partial debt cuts, reduc- 
tion of interest rates and postponement 
of redemption times. Without carrying 
out such drastic steps the company will 
not be able to realize satisfactory busi- 
ness results. The Mitsui Bussan Kaisha 
is to render financial assistance in con- 
nection with future business after the 
readjustment. 

Other mills in the Kwanto district car- 
rying smaller debis reported better re- 
sults for the latter half of 1927. They 
were able to purchase a great deal of 
cheap Japanese wheat, in spite of the 
high foreign prices. The Nisshin Seifun, 
the Nippon Seifun and the Matsumoto 
Beikoku Seifun Kaisha faithfully ob- 
served an agreement to maintain prices. 
All except Nippon reported better prof- 
its. 

On the other hand, Kwansai mills lost 
money. Nagoya Seifun and Osaka Sei- 
fun Kaisha have reported losses; Ma- 
suda Seifun and Japan Refined Rice & 
Flour have not yet reported. These 
mills show poor results because their 
agents were not strong enough to sup- 
port them during the panic. 

Representatives of leading wheat flour 
mills in the Kwanto district have agreed 
to co-operate in the export of Japanese 
flour to China and South Sea markets in 
competition with American and Cana- 
dian products. A high official of the Nip- 
pon Seifun Kaisha told a representative 
of The Northwestern Miller that the ex- 
port of Japanese flour last year totaled 
4,300,000 bags, while this year’s amount 
is estimated at about 3,600,000, but this 
shortage is expected to be filled in the 
early part of next year, since there is 
ample room for Japanese flour to extend 
its market sphere. These companies also 
contemplate extending their market to 
British India. 

M. Maruyama. 
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EXPORTABLE SURPLUS OF 
OLD WHEAT IN ARGENTINA 


Wasurnoton, D. C.—The exportable 
surplus of old wheat in Argentina 
amounted to 23,516,000 bus Dec. 1, ac- 
cording to unofficial estimates cabled to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

For corn the surplus figure on the 
same date is put at 39,800,000 bus and 
flaxseed 2,827,000. The wheat figure is 
in line with other estimates received 
earlier in the year, but flaxseed and corn 
are higher than would be indicated by 
subtracting exports from the official esti- 
mates of surplus outlined below. 

Exports of grain from Argentina Jan. 
1-Dec, 27, 1927, were as follows, accord- 
ing to a cablegram from A. V. Dye, 
American commercial attaché at Buenos 
Aires (000’s omitted): . 
1926 


1927 
WHEE, BES ciccccvcceve 151,699 73,994 
Germ, CER occeccicsenecs 330,078 184,527 
Flaxseed, bus .......... 75,157 64,961 
Ce ED ev.ndcvavevevens 40,507 36,581 
Barley, BUS ...ccccccses 13,320 8,038 
DRO, WARE cd cccvccssece 1,553 1,361 


Prospects for another good crop year 
are causing an optimistic outlook in the 
grain trade, the report said. 
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BREAD PRICE SURVEY 
MADE IN . AUSTRALIA 


Victorian Labor Government Sponsors In- 
quiry—Millers and Bakers Criticize 
Report of Findings 


MELBOURNE, Vicror1a. — Important 
principles are involved in the recom- 
mendations made to the governor of 
Victoria by a treasury officer who was 
appointed to investigate the price of 
bread in the metropolitan area. The in- 
vestigation followed allegations that ex- 
cessive prices were being charged. Nat- 
urally, the Labor government was glad 
of an excuse to demonstrate its concern 
for the welfare of the people. 

The report which has been submitted 
recommends that restraints of trade 
should be made illegal, that a govern- 
ment authority should be established to 
prevent exploitation, that the price of 
wheat for local consumption should be 
based on the cost of production, that 
the department of agriculture should un- 
dertake a survey of the cost of produc- 
tion, that the price of flour for local con- 
sumption should be under state control, 
and that the government registration of 
bakers and other retailers of foodstuffs 
should be considered by the ministry. 

The investigator concluded that the 
consumer was not paying an excessive 
price for wheat, that the local consumer 
furnished indirectly a bounty on export 
flour, that the price of flour, determined 
by the millers’ association, was excessive 
to the extent of 15@20s ton, and that the 
present method of distribution was the 
greatest handicap to cheap bread. 

The report and conclusions published 
have evoked vigorous criticism from 
millers and bakers, who contend that the 
investigator has revealed little knowledge 
of the business. It is admitted that most 
bakers adopt the prices determined by 
their association, but it is asserted that 
the association has no effective method 
of control. 

The reason advanced why millers gen- 
erally will not sell flour to bakers who 
sell bread at concession prices, except for 
cash, is their experience in the past of 
losing money through bad debts. It is 
explained that for some months mill 
plants have been running mostly part 
time only, and this alone has added 
largely to the cost of production. It is 
not denied that flour for export is sold 
at cheaper rates than that for home con- 
sumption, but the conditions of the ex- 
port trade are declared to be altogether 
different from those governing the home 
trade. 

In the last three months, millers state 
that they have been faced with the neces- 
sity of carrying large stocks of wheat in 
excess of local needs to provide for 
their export flour trade, and, owing to 
falling prices abroad, they have found it 
necessary to sell flour at unremunerative 
prices to maintain their over-sea connec- 
tions. 

Recently, America has been cutting 
into the Java and Straits Settlements 
trade, and sooner than allow this to pass 
into the hands of their competitors, Vic- 
torian millers have been prepared to con- 
tinue the trade, although at a heavy loss 
for the time being. 

Millers assert that if the government 
should decide to level the price of flour 
for consumption in Victoria to that 
charged for export, most of the mills in 
the state will have to cease operations. 
This year has been one of the most un- 
profitable in the export trade, and losses 
amounting to hundreds of thousands of 
pounds have been suffered. 
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CONFERENCE IN REGARD TO 
EUROPEAN TRADE BARRIERS 


Lonpon, Enoc—A _ conference, ar- 
ranged by the League of Nations Union, 
recently was held in London to discuss 
the recommendations of the International 
Economic Conference at Geneva. There 
were over 1,000 delegates present. They 
were received by the Lord Mayor of 
London. 

In opening the discussion Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister said the object of the 
conference at Geneva was to break down 
trade barriers. Some 20 countries had 
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signed the convention on the export and 
import prohibitions, and one on the en- 
forcement of foreign arbitration awards 
had been drawn up. The difficult but 
useful task of arriving at a common 
customs nomenclature had been also tak- 
en-in hand, and the subject of the treat- 
ment of foreign nationals and enterprises 
in different countries in order to secure 
uniformity and equality of treatment 
was under consideration by the Economic 
committee. . 

Mr. Theunis, a former prime minister 
of Belgium, said that customs frontiers 
had multiplied and increased so that 
Europe was, in medical parlance, suffer- 
ing from circulation troubles. He asked 
what would be said of people, who in 
order to save 20 or 30 miles by rail, 
built a costly tunnel under a chain of 
mountains and then voluntarily threw 
away all the time and money thus saved 
by the shortened route by imposing 
lengthy stoppages at the entrance and 
exit of the tunnel? This was exactly 
what was being done in many countries, 
he declared. They spent enormous sums 
on ports, railways and canals with the 
view of reducing the time and cost of 
transport, and then more than neutral- 
ized such advantages by their policy of 
excessive and annoying tariffs. 

Sir George Paish, governor of the 
school of economics, spoke of the need of 
urgency in regard to tariff abolition. It 
was a race against disaster, he said, and 
it was a question whether we should 
win or lose. If the right steps were tak- 
en, a period of great prosperity would 
result. There was nothing to prevent 


the world becoming prosperous today ex- 
cept the mentality of men who did not 
understand the modern world, he de- 
clared. 

The conference was continued for sev- 
eral days. 


O2« Mw? 
POLISH IMPORT PROHIBITION 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Polish import 


prohibitions on wheat and wheat flour, 
which were effective Dec. 4-31, 1927, will 
remain in effect throughout January and 
February, 1928, according to a cable to 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce from Ronald H. Allen, commercial 
attaché at Warsaw. The decree of Nov. 
18, 1927, by which these import prohi- 
bitions were first imposed, authorized the 
minister of finance, in agreement with 
the minister of industry and trade, to 
permit the importation of certain quan- 
tities of wheat and wheat flour. 
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ROUMANIAN GRAIN PRODUCTION 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Roumanian 
minister of agriculture is preparing legis- 
lation to standardize grain production in 
that country, states a report from L. J. 
Cochrane, assistant trade commissioner 
at Bucharest. While details have not yet 
been announced, the move is significant 
as, since the division of land among the 
peasants with the resulting diversification 
of grain produced, it has been difficult to 
classify and sell Roumanian grain in the 
export market. By forcing growers to 
adopt certain standards, it is hoped to 
remove this obstacle. 


CIC II ONW JIC ION UION 


RENOMINATED FOR CHAIRMAN OF THE 
FEDERATION BOARD 





H L. BEECHER, president and manager of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 

* Ulm, Minn., has been nominated to succeed himself. as chairman of the 
board of directors of the Millers’ National Federation. He has been reported as 
the unanimous choice of the nominating committee, through its chairman, W. 


C. Helm. 


January 11, 1928 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
IN MIDYEAR MEETING 


Harrisburg Scene of Noteworthy Meeting of 
Association—Sales Promotion 
Group in Charge 


Harrispurc, Pa. Jan. 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—The midyear meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, in 
charge of the Pennsylvania chapter of 
the Bakery Sales Promotion Association 
is proving noteworthy from the stand- 
point of interest shown and the construc- 
tive discussions. 

At the sessions on Jan. 9 about 175 
were present. Almost the entire day 
was given over to discussion of the 104 
questions on sales promotion problenis, 
led by Carl Stroehmann, of Stroehmann 
Bros.’ Bakery, Williamsport. 

In the afternoon George A, Hane- 
mann, head of the state bureau of mzr- 
kets, presented a survey of the consumer 
demand for bakery products made by t'ie 
Pennsylvania department of agriculture 
in co-operation with the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association. This covered ov:r 
2,500 families, and brought out excee:- 
ingly interesting facts. 

At the dinner in the evening the Rev. 
Carl C. Rasmussen, Harrisburg, ws 
speaker. While he entertained with at 
stories, he also drove home a message «n 
morals in business. 

L. M. Barnes. 


LIQUIDATION AGREEMENT OF 
FEDERAL BAKERIES SYSTEM 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The assets of 
the Federal System of Bakeries of 
America, Inc., Davenport, Iowa, com- 
posed mainly of its stock interests in 28 
subsidiary companies, have been trans- 
ferred to the Federal Bake Shops, Inc., 
which recently purchased the origin:| 
firm. In return for these assets tlic 
America company now holds in its treas- 
ury common stock of the Federal Bake 
Shops, Inc., amounting to 151,200 shares, 
which should be divided later among 
stockholders of the America company, 
that organization then being dissolved. 

Each America preferred stockholder 
will receive, on Oct. 13, nine shares of 
common stock of the new company for 
each share of America preferred which 
he holds; and each common stockholder 
of the America company will receive one 
share of common stock of the new com 
pany for each four shares of Americ: 
company common stock which he holds. 

The following stockholders, including 
all of the directors, and representiny 
more than 75 per cent of the Americ: 
preferred and common stock, have signe‘! 
this agreement and filed it with the 
American Trust Co., Davenport, Iowa: 

J. W. Bettendorf, H. C. Kahl, D. k 
Lane, J. Reed Lane, Joseph R. Lane. 
William C. Mueller, Jeremiah J. Ryar., 
C. S. Simpson, Maurice Hemsing, J. | 
Hecht, G. Watson French, A. J. Faer 
ber, J. H. Bendixen, E. P. Adler, J. ! 
Krouse, Edward C. Mueller, Clara Mue 
ler, Harold A. Campbell, Charles Shule: 
T. J. Walsh, Alfred C. Mueller. 
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RESULTS OBTAINED FROM 
ITALY’S BATTLE OF WHEA’ 


Wasurneton, D. C.—The first nationa 
wheat exposition was held recently in 
Rome, states a report to the Depart 
ment of Commerce. It was planned un 
der government auspices for the purpos: 
of showing the results so far obtained by 
the so-called Battle of the Wheat. Ex 
perts were in attendance to answer ques- 
tions and give the visiting farmers prac 
tical advice on their particular problems. 

The average wheat yield for the six 
years preceding the Battle of the Wheat 
was about 188,600,000 bus. The year im- 
mediately preceding the commencement 
of the Battle of the Wheat brought a 
bumper crop, the largest ever known, 
over 240,600,000 bus. This unexpectedly 
large yield brings-the average of the 
years immediately preceding the Battle 
of the Wheat up to a figure which would 
not otherwise have been obtained. The 
1925-26 crop totaled 220,400,000 bus. The 
year 1926-27 was one of the worst that 
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the Italian farmer has seen for a long 
time. A drouth set in, in the spring, 
which was not broken till autumn, and 
all cereal crops suffered severely. The 
wheat yield was 195,790,000 bus, or some- 
what more than the average, and it is 
felt that without the efforts of the gov- 
ernment, it would have been much be- 
low that actually attained. 

The efforts of the Battle of the Wheat 
are directed toward intensive rather than 
extensive wheat cultivation; it is not de- 
sired to turn those lands which are now 
bearing other crops into wheat lands. 
Nevertheless, the acreage has been some- 
what increased through the reclamation 
of formerly waste lands, and wheat acre- 
age last year represented an increase of 
7 per cent over the 1919-20 to 1924-25 
average. 

Special attention has been given to 
growing selected species of wheat, and it 
is estimated that last year as much as 
20 per cent of the entire acreage was 
planted with selected seed. 
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INSTITUTE FOR FOOD 
TRADES BEING PLANNED 


\n institute on food distribution mod- 
eled on the lines of those of the steel, 
cotton and other industries has been un- 
der discussion for a number of months 
an. is now in definite process of forma- 
ticn, aecording to a statement made to 
a representative of the Journal of Com- 
mcrece by Gordon C, Corbaley, president 
of the Meinrath-Corbaley Co., Seattle. 

Che plan is to gather a group of the 
most important men in the different 
branches of the food trades. This group 
will assume the responsibility of super- 
vising a technical staff engaged in as- 
sembling and effectively distributing 
such facts in food distribution and food 
markets as will materially help stabilize 
conditions. 

More than 300 food manufacturers, 
wholesale grocers, chain store proprie- 
tors, food brokers and publishers have 
manifested an interest in this proposi- 
tion, said Mr. Corbaley. 
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TWO FIRES IN ONE DAY AT 
ATLANTA MILLING CO. PLANT 


AtLanta, Ga.—Two fires at the plant 
of the Atlanta (Ga.) Milling Co. last 
week, both occurring within 24 hours, 
caused a damage of several thousand 
dollars to machinery and equipment, and 
compelled the company practically to dis- 
continue operations until the necessary 
repairs can be made. This will require 
about a week, according to J. R. Bach- 
man, secretary. This company operates 
one of the largest soft wheat milling 
plants in the country, having a capacity 
of 1,800 bbls. The first fire occurred the 
morning of Jan, 4, but successful opera- 
tion of the sprinkler system extinguished 
it after it had damaged equipment con- 
siderably and ruined a certain amount of 
flour in the process of manufacture. The 
second occurred the same night. Mr. 
Bachman said that 5,000 bbls flour in 
storage and 200,000 bus wheat in the 
elevators were not damaged. The com- 
pany’s loss was covered by insurance. 
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BAKERS’ CLUB, INC., OF NEW 
YORK, WILL HOLD MEETING 


New York, N. Y.—The Bakers’ Club, 
Ine., of New York, will hold its annual 
meeting on Jan. 25, at 12:30, at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York. It is ex- 
pected that this meeting will be a large 
one, in view of the membership drive 
which the organization is launching. 
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DEATH OF S. VON SCHULZE, : 
FORMER LONDON FLOUR MAN 


Lonpon, Enc.—The death occurred on 
Dec. 17 of S. von Schulze, at his home 
in one of the suburbs of London, from 
the effects of influenza. He had been re- 
covering, having successfully escaped 
pneumonia, when he suddenly collapsed 
from heart failure. 

Mr. von Schulze was a very able flour 
salesman in his early days. He was 
born at Memel, in East Prussia, and 
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IN the above pictures are shown the private offices of executives of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., in the company’s new quarters in the Dwight Building, 
The lower picture discovers H. G. Randall, 
vice president and general manager; immediately above is Walter C. Smith, 
vice president and assistant general manager, and at the top are Joseph L. 
Walker (right), sales manager, and Ralph S. Herman, assistant sales manager. 


Kansas City, occupied on Jan. 1. 
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after spending his youth in Germany he 
became associated with M. Kosmack & 
Co., Glasgow, in 1885, where he gained 
an excellent experience in the flour im- 
port trade and in flour selling. He re- 
mained with that firm until 1896, when 
he came to London and joined the firm 
of Morris & Co. as partner and manager 
of their flour department. 


Mr. von Schulze built up an important 
business in imported flour before the 
World War, but on its outbreak he with- 
drew from the Mark Lane market en- 
tirely, and no one could ever persuade 
him to tread the floor again. The strife 
between England and Germany caused 
immense grief to him. Some of Mr. von 
Schulze’s old friends retained their close 
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relationship with him throughout that 
bitter time, but nevertheless he deter- 
mined to withdraw from the flour trade 
altogether, and transferred his connec- 
tions to the firm of Lyndsell & Kennedy. 
He then turned his attention to the other 
side of his firm’s business, the importa- 
tion of timber, and took an active part 
therein until the beginning of his illness. 

Mr. von Schulze was 64 years of age 
He had never married. The funeral, 
Dec. 22, was attended by several of Mr. 
von Schulze’s friends in the flour trade, 
in addition to his partner and personal 
friends. 
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WHOLESALERS’ MEETING TO 
BE HELD IN WASHINGTON 


A call for a national wholesalers’ con- 
ference, to be held in Washington, Feb. 
14-15, for the purpose of determining 
what part wholesaling plays in the chang- 
ing economy of distribution, has been is- 
sued by the department of domestic dis- 
tribution of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 

The meeting is expected to bring to- 
gether outstanding business men in the 
wholesale field, representatives of all the 
more important trades, and economists, 
to discuss problems affecting wholesaling 
and to map out a general program for 
the improvement of conditions in this 
branch of distribution. 

W. M. G. Howse, president of the 
Johnston & Larimer Dry Goods Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, and president of the 
National Wholesale Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, chairman of the committee on do- 
mestic distribution of the national cham- 
ber, will act as chairman of the confer- 
ence. In a statement of the purposes of 
the conference he described wholesaling 
as a dark spot in the distribution. 

“There is uncertainty concerning the 
exact situation in the wholesale field at 
this time,” he says, “and there is even 
greater uncertainty as to what develop- 
ments may be expected. It is evident 
that wholesaling in many lines is pro- 
foundly disturbed. Wholesalers them- 
selves hold widely divergent opinions. 
In different branches of trade they are 
confronted with a variety of conditions 
which they are meeting in a variety of 
ways. What distributive functions are 
being performed by wholesalers and how 
are they being performed? 

“What is the place of wholesaling in 
the distribution of the country’s merchan- 
dise, and what is its relation to other 
branches of industry? 

“During the past 10 years the whole- 
sale situation has been deeply affected 
by many developments,—increased pro- 
duction, chain store growth, mail order 
houses, department store sales, direct 
selling. These forces have reacted dif- 
ferently upon different sections of the 
wholesale trade.” 
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FUTURE TRADING IN KANSAS CITY 

Kansas City, Mo.—Future trading in 
grain in the Kansas City market in 1927 
was of smaller volume than it has been 
in any other year of the past three. Corn 
alone showed an increase over 1926. Tab- 
ulated figures showing the trading of the 
past five years in bushels follow (000’s 


omitted) : . 

Year Wheat Corn Oats Totals 
1927... 421,841 228,297 227 650,365 
1926... 640,216 147,455 3,260 690,931 
1925... 632,035 259,063 4,885 896,003 
1924... 371,676 232,430 1,727 606,833 
1923... 347,164 176,115 2,375 525,654 

Cw wD 


POLISH IMPORTS 

Warsaw, Potann.—Grits and pot bar- 
ley are articles of large consumption in 
Poland, but a large part of the require- 
ments is still covered by import, chiefly 
from Germany. As the foreign is cheap- 
er than the home product, this has 
caused a severe decline in the Polish out- 
put, and the industry is asking the gov- 
ernment either to increase the duty or 
to prohibit the import of grits altogether. 

Cw wD 
TOPEKA BAKERY BURNS 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Topeka, Kan- 
sas, plant of the Campbell Baking Co. 
was burned last week. Damage is esti- 
mated at about $250}000. Besides equip- 
ment, several carloads of flour were lost. 
Origin of fire has not been determined. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


The week just closed was a disappoint- 
ing one in some respects, although sales 


were heavier than in the preceding seven. 


days. Spring wheat mills sold approxi- 
mately 65 per cent of capacity, but at 
discouragingly low prices. Millers de- 
clare that western trade is becoming as 
badly demoralized as is the East. In- 
terior mills complain that a large city 
mill last week cut loose and reduced its 
price 50@55c bbl, regardless of the fact 
that premiums on cash wheat are steadily 
increasing. 

Apparently the trade has not yet com- 
pleted stock taking, or else there is more 
flour on hand than is generally believed. 
Be that as it may, the fact remains that 
mill bookings are very much smaller than 
a year ago, and with directions plentiful, 
some are becoming uneasy about future 
operations if new buying does not set in 
shortly. 

However, buying cannot be deferred 
much longer, millers believe. Consump- 
tion is going on apace, and bakers should 
make their wants known before long. 

First clears are still in good request. 
Mills have no difficulty in keeping cleaned 
up, and have no surplus. Second clears, 
however, are slow and weak. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Jan. 10 Year ago 

MORNE che eactadesss $7.55 @7.95 $7.75 @7.95 
Standard patent ..... 7.25@7.65 7.35@7.55 
Second patent ........ 7.05@7.15 7.15 @7.20 
Fancy clear, jute*..... 6.80@7.00 6.90@6.95 
First clear, jute*..... 5.90@6.15 6.20@6.30 
Second clear, jute*.... 3.75@4.70 4.50@5.25 
Whole wheat ........ 7.40@7.60 6.70@6.90 
Graham, standard .... 6.35@6.45 6.30@6.560 

SEMOLINAS 


There is no appearance of activity in 
semolinas. Millers look for a continu- 
ance of the present dullness for another 
two or three weeks. By that time the 
macaroni factories should be in full op- 
eration again, and since bookings are 
comparatively light, fresh buying should 
be in order. In the meantime, with little 
trading, premiums on grain are steady 
and prices unchanged. No. 2 semolina 
is quoted at 3%c 1b, bulk, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, standard, special grade and fancy 
patent 342.@3%c, and No. 3 semolina 
8B%@8tLc. 

In the week ending Jan. 7, seven Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 54,680 
bbls durum products, compared with 57,- 
615, made by nine mills, in the previous 
week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 1912 were in operation Jan. 10: 

Atkinson Milling Cot’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A, 
B and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), D, 
E, F, G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 


parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sk. BOE a5 6 cates 460,800 248,238 54 
Previous week .. 460,800 238,273 52 
WORE BPO. scscces 529,200 221,368 42 
Two years ago... 522,000 295,418 57 
Three years ago. 559,800 201,560 36 
Four years ago.. 561,100 244,040 43 
Five years ago... 561,100 226,715 40 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were none last week, 1,600 bbls 
in the previous week, 1,400 a year ago, 
and 1,467 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 


‘of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 


nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Sa, BE svccaces 309,900 132,404 43 
Previous week .. 404,100 154,889 38 
\. £ eee 440,340 187,747 43 
Two years ago... 424,890 218,203 61 
Three years ago. 424,890 233,158 55 
Four years ago.. 348,840 186,096 63 
Five years ago... 370,140 196,317 53 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Dec, 10 71 70,150 215,277 197,990 3,856 3,044 
Dec. 17 69 69,500 202,264 192,873 2,519 2,208 
Dec. 24 68 69,800 189,612 162,081 6,059 3,851 
Dec. 31 66 67,350 154,889 156,497 4,876 2,650 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
Jan. 7.. 50 51,650 132,404 121,876 1,453 337 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1927, to 
Jan. 7, 1928, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted): 


-— Output——, -—Exports—~ 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 


Minneapolis ... 4,947 4,565 22 62 

St. Paul ...... 163 221 15 7 

Duluth-Sup. ... 440 395 see one 

Outside ....... 4,450 4,203 58 70 
NOTES 


Walter Ousdahl, sales manager for the 
Commander Milling Co.,. Minneapolis, 
left Jan. 9 for New York. 


J. L. Walker, sales manager for the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
was in Minneapolis Jan. 6-7. 

The Associated Bakers of St. Paul 
will hold their monthly meeting Jan. 11, 
preceded by a dinner, at the Elks Club 
in that city. 

D. F. Chandler, of Cheyenne, Wyo., 
who is negotiating for the purchase of 
the Chippewa mill at Montevideo, Minn., 
expects to be in Minneapolis late this 
week. 


H. S. Garvey, general western agent 
at Chicago for the Boston & Maine Rail- 
way, died Dec. 5, after a brief illness. 
The funeral was held in Minneapolis, his 
former home, Dec. 9. 


Representatives of the American Dry 
Milk Institute, Chicago, are giving a two- 
day demonstration in the baking school 
at the Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis, this week. 


Arthur Miller, vice president and gen- 
eral superintendent of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, will leave this 
week for California and, with Mrs. Mill- 
er, will sail on Jan. 18 for Honolulu. 


William H. Bovey, director of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., and Benjamin H. 
Woodworth, president of the Woodworth 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, plan to leave 
within the next week for California by 
automobile. 


Clyde A. Weaver, of the Weaver Co., 
Minneapolis, northwestern representative 
.» and of 
the Novadel Process Corporation, plans 
to leave Jan. 18 for a vacation trip to 
California, accompanied by Mrs. Weaver. 


W. Scott Woodworth, vice president 
of E. S. Woodworth & Co., grain and 
millfeed, Minneapolis, will leave Jan. 11 
for Pasadena, Cal., for a two months’ 
vacation on the Pacific Coast. E. S. 
Woodworth & Co. gave a farewell din- 
ner in his honor at the Minneapolis Club 
on Jan. 10. 


The Minnesota Millers’ Club held its 
regular bimonthly —— in Minneapo- 
lis, Jan. 10. Besides the local members, 


those from out of town in attendance 
included S. C. Eckenbeck, Appleton, W. 
M. Parker, Sauk Center, and H. A. Er- 
vin, St. Cloud, Minn., and A. D. Brophy. 
Fargo, N. D. 


Charles K. Morris, son of John R. 
Morris, of the International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, is connected with the Unit- 
ed States Department of Commerce— 
domestic and foreign—and will leave the 
last of this week for his new post at 
Constantinople. The young man is a 
graduate of the University of Minnesota. 


E, W. Folsom, office manager for the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., and for 
upward of 40 years identified with the 
grain trade in Minneapolis, died sudden- 
ly at his home here on Dec. 7. He was 
formerly connected with the St. Anthony 
Elevator Co., the Armour Grain Co., and 
the Delmar Co. A widow and daughter 
survive. Burial was at Fargo, N. D. 


George F. Blossom, former manager 
of George C. Christian & Co., millers, 
Minneapolis, died recently at his home 
in San Diego, Cal. Mr. Blossom was 
born in Oswego, N. Y., in 1861, and came 
to Minneapolis in 1881 to take a position 
with the Christian Bros. Mill Co., which 





The Late George F. Blossom 


at that time operated the Crown Roller 
Mill. In the early 90’s he, with others, 
organized the National Milling Co. He 
remained with that company a little over 
a year, when he went with George C. 
Christian & Co., which operated mills in 
Minneapolis, and at Ashton and Redfield, 
S. D. Mr. Blossom continued in active 
management of the company until 1918, 
when he retired. Shortly afterward he 
moved to San Diego. His widow and a 
son and daughter survive him. 


Roy P. Purchase, manager of the 
Commander Flour Co., Philadelphia, ex- 
pects to be in Minneapolis Jan. 12-13. 
From here he will go to Kansas City. 
He and Mrs. Purchase are on their way 
to attend the golden wedding anniversary 
of Mrs. Purchase’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Butcher, at Long Beach, Cal. 
Mr. Butcher was for many years iden- 
tified with the grain trade in Minneapo- 
lis, being at one time part owner of the 
Mississippi elevator here. 


AM 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour buyers still are ‘marking time. 
Mills are getting some low bids, indicat- 
ing that the trade will contract for sup- 
plies at its own terms, but mills do not 
consider such proposals. There is some 
export demand for clear, but mills have 
little to sell. Strong pressure has to be 
applied to induce buyers to give orders. 
Shipping directions are fair. 

The durum market continues slow un- 
der narrow trade. The majority of buy- 
ers are still working out mill contracts. 
Very close figuring is necessary on the 
part of the mill, with the present high 
wheat premiums prevailing, to interest 
buyers. 





January 11, 1928 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Ge DMP sos cPecnecatecdecs 13,665 37 
BUGUEEEN WEG. wviccicdcens 13,020 35 
ET GE cach a8eones conse da 11,840 32 
PWO FOOE OBO. céiccccicccs 17,080 46 


Quotations, Jan. 7, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-l 
cottons: 


1928 1927 
First patent .......... $7.45@7.80 $7.80@8.05 
Second patent ....... 6.95@7.25 7.45@7.80 
First clear, jute...... 6.15@6.40 6.95@7.20 


Second clear, jute.... 5.20@5.45 6.90@6.15 


YEAR'S FLOUR OUTPUT SMALLER 
Flour output by Duluth-Superior mills 
for the following calendar years, by 
months, in barrels, shows that the pro- 
duction for 1927 was the lowest for three 
years. 


1927 1926 1925 
BORMAN 60 veccecs 61,230 68,905 83,570 
POPU occcsecce 59,405 65,855 61,80 


70,380 93,50 
59,395 52,135 
92,475 79,225 

















63,025 50, 35 
72,165 69, 00 
ROBO cccesccouse 46,350 84, 60 
September ........ 99,275 $1,235 111,210 
OeteReP ccccvcccecs 117,425 121,440 141,715 
November ........ 98,000 84,575 94,65 
December ......... 103,730 90,195 93, 50 
BOARS soc vcdccse 893,615 915,995 1,014, 95 
Rye flour output, in barrels: 
1926 1°26 
January 1,885 1,05 
February . 2,230 1,75 
March ..... 2,345 1,‘ 85 
ee 820 1,235 
0 ee 580 1, 00 
BD concccvreseveses 380 1,130 
GUE. Se-cccvasccteces 1,085 2.550 
BMG ccccccccccese . 1,935 3,220 
| 3,295 1,560 2,735 
re 4,370 2,690 3,°35 
November ........... 3,160 2,005 2,520 
December ......cees 3,970 4,560 2,065 
BOONES cwcccccsnce 35,835 22,075 25,155 
NOTES 


The annual caucus for the nomination 
of officers of the Duluth Board of Traie 
to be voted on at the annual election on 
Jan. 17 resulted in the renomination of 
all officers, directors, and members of 
committees whose terms expire. 


George Rupley, a resident of Duluth 
for 50 years and at one time connected 
with the grain trade, died suddenly on 
Jan. 2. In the early days of Duluth he 
was manager of an elevator company, 
and later was engaged in the commis- 
sion business. 

Members of the Board of Trade Clear- 
ing Association on Jan. 8 elected W. J. 
McCabe and H. S. Newell as directors. 
The directors later elected the follow- 
ing: president, E. N. Bradley; vice presi- 
dent, B. Stockman; secretary-manager. 
George F. Foster; assistant manager, 5. 
W. Paine. 

F. G. Cartson. 


RED CROWN MILLING CO.’S 
DES MOINES PLANT SOLD 


Mriyneaporis, Minn.—The _ 1,200-b!)! 
mill at Des Moines, Iowa, for the last 
two years operated by the Red Crown 
Milling Co., has been sold at trustees’ 
sale to the Des Moines Saw Mill Co». 
The consideration is reported at $81,000, 
a fraction of the cost of the propert-. 
Verne I. Clark, president of the purchas- 
ing company, is also head of the Beav: ° 
Valley Milling Co., Des Moines, whi:') 
operates a 125-bbl cereal mill. It is wi 
derstood the new owners will begin 0) 
erating the mill at an early date. 


Cw wD 


OPERATIVE MILLERS’ MEETING 
The northwestern branch of the Ass: 
ciation of Operative Millers will hold ii 
annual meeting and election of office: 
in the Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Fe! 
11. The meeting will be preceded b 
luncheon, and a full attendance is urge 
‘fo 2 2) 


Semolina Exports 
Exports of semolina from the Unite 
States for the month of November, givin: 
countries to which exported: 


Country of destination— Bblis Valu 





BED 23 cia tebe w ve VeUR cee 470 $3,31 
PEE Sea Sa cccadwewers 2,003 13,33: 
ee ee re 1,604 12,721 
Italy 428 2,65¢ 
2,638 14,906 
286 1,989 
we 224 1,472 
United Kingdom ........ 357 2,602 
WORMED 665.6 CSK5 60 c Stdse 8,010 $51,991 
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SOUTHWEST'S HIGH RECORD 


OUTPUT 

HE mills of Kansas, Nebraska and 
 outahonns, together with those at the 

two principal Missouri River ter- 
minals, Kansas City and St. Joseph, 
made more flour in the last calendar year 
than in any previous one. Total produc- 
tion, computed by raising the output of 
mills reporting weekly to The Northwest- 
ern Miller to 100 per cent, was 35,216,- 
000 bbls, greatly in excess of that of the 
crop year ended June 30, which was 
32,718,346. 

Increased production was due chiefly 
to greater capacity and a somewhat high- 
er rate of operation at Kansas City, al- 
though Salina also showed a greater pro- 
duction than in previous year, and Atchi- 
son and Omaha showed slight gains. 

The following table shows the flour 
production for the year at principal cen- 
ters and by a selected group of about 
60 other representative mills, together 
with corresponding figures for 1926 and 
the percentage of total capacity repre- 
sented by actual production, reckoning 
full activity at 300 days per year: 





—1927— —_1926—_, 
2 > & > 
a a 5 
s S re, S 
& »4 & . 
Southwest, 3 . 4 S +s 
exclusive ° ew fe) wy 
of centers..11,270,262 61.7 12,235,804 64.5 
Kansas City.. 7,422,905 79 6,179,234 74 
Wichita ..... 1,992,650 61.4 2,025,888 62 
St. Joseph .. 1,770,787 71.8 1,952,029 79 
Salina ....... 1,622,409 72.8 1,458,774 72 
Atchison .... 1,348,763 87.3 1,293,626 84.2 
Omaha ...... 1,160,764 81.7 1,107,650 78 
Totals ....26,588,540 68.9 26,253,005 69 


The rate of selling activity varied 
widely through the year, reaching high 
point in the week of July 23, when mills’ 
sales represented 181 per cent of ca- 
pacity. For the first 13 weeks of the 
crop year, weekly sales averaged 140 per 
cent. These averages are made up of 
direct reports from a considerable group 
of interior mills, figures on current sales 
of Kansas City mills not being available. 


AAO 
KANSAS CITY 


Flour business still is dull, and millers 
are not expecting any great improvement 
for a week or 10 days. The sharp rise 
in wheat premiums, which for some 
grades amounted to as much as 8c bu 
for the week, seems to have kept out all 
buyers except those needing flour for 
immediate use. Total bookings for all 
Kansas City mills do not average more 
than 40 per cent of capacity. Interior 
mills made a slightly better record, and 
in a few instances sales amounted to 150 
to 200 per cent of capacity. 

It is the frequently expressed opinion 
of local millers that a substantial number 
of jobbers and bakers will find it neces- 
sary to book flour in January in order to 
keep their stocks intact, and that, there- 
fore, January business will be much bet- 
ter than that of December. The situa- 
tion, of course, depends to some extent 
upon the course of prices, but it is gen- 
erally thought that, if prices remain at 


about the present level, January sales 
Should total about 90 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 


Export.——Export business remains ~ 
slow. There is slightly more interest 
shown by buyers, but few sales have 
resulted. Canadian mills still are quot- 
ing low prices in the European market, 
and sales there are made with difficulty. 
At present, the West Indies and Central 
America are the best markets. Single 
lots of as much as 2,000 bbls are being 
booked, but the majority of orders are 
smaller. Prices are uniformly 10@30c 
higher than in the previous week, al- 





though some mills quote clears at about 
the same level. Prices, Jan. 7, basis 
bulk, f.o.b., Kansas City: export patent, 
$5.40@5.55 bbl; straight, $5.25@5.45; 
first clear, $4.60@5.30; second clear, $4.15 
@4.50. 

Shipping Directions.—Directions are 
moderately improved. In the cases of 
two mills, however, they are very slow, 
and running time is determined from one 
day to the next. The production figure 
for the week is 83 per cent of capacity, 
an increase of 17 per cent over the pro- 
duction of the week before. 

Prices.—Prices advanced 5@30c over 
those of the previous week, due to the 
strengthening of premiums. Quotations, 
Jan. 7, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, 
f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, $6.95 
@7.85 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.55@7.35; 
straight, $6.45@7.20; first clear, $4.40@ 
5.75; second clear, $4.85@5. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 66 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the pro- 
duction and activity of principal milling 
centers in the territory. 

66 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Tam. BF cccsecce 330,360 172,359 52 
Previous week... 330,360 164,448 49 
Year ago ....... 360,660 214,005 59 
Two years ago... 367,560 173,297 47 
Five-year average (same week)..... 54 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 58 
KANSAS CITY 
Bam. GA8. a ccgaeee 196,500 163,425 83 
Previous week .. 196,500 129,838 66 
VORP BHO cccccce 175,500 133,216 75 
Two years ago... 151,500 122,442 80 
Five-year average (same week)..... 72 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 71 
WICHITA 
Som, Beh: cccnseve 62,400 29,459 47 
Previous week .. 62,400 28,300 45 
WORE BHO 6occccs 62,400 42,034 67 
Two years ago... 62,400 24,210 38 
ST. JOSEPH 
pe  MPreerree 47,400 22,552 47 
Previous week .. 47,400 26,716 56 
BOOP GOO .cssces 47,400 27,295 57 
Two years ago... 47,400 26,942 56 
SALINA 
Jam. BeoT wccccves 46,200 31,663 68 
Previous week .. 46,200 29,961 64 
WOOF GO ..cccee 37,800 27,189 71 
Two years ago... 45,000 22,091 48 
ATCHISON 
TOM. BeT sccesscs 29,700 24,750 83 
Previous week .. 29,700 22,489 75 
WORF AHO .ccencee 29,700 27,628 93 
Two years ago... 29,400 24,974 85 
OMAHA 
5 Seer eee 27,300 20,859 76 
Previous week .. 27,300 20,217 74 
Weat BHO wi ccces 27,300 19,844 72 
Two years ago... 27,300 19,707 72 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 


Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


SOR. BaF cccccciccccccvecdeesecevcoesees 50 
PROVICUS WOOK ...ceccccccccccvcccccece 31 
WORF BBO cccccccccccssccvcccccevceces 56 


Of the mills reporting, 11 reported do- 
mestic business active, 5 fair and 55 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
18,310 bbls last week, 18,439 in the pre- 
vious week, 6,948 a year ago, and 4,595 
two years ago. 


NOTES 

John Pankey, Tennessee representative 
of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., visited 
the home office last week. 

J. S. Foltz, district sales manager for 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co., was in St. 
Louis and southeastern Missouri last 
week. 

J. R. Case arrived in Kansas City last 
week, and will take charge of the local 
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office of the Waterman Steamship Co., 
Mobile, Ala., within the next fortnight. 
The branch, since its opening Jan. 1, has 
been in charge of W. E. Campbell, of 
the home office. 


Otto Bresky, of the Seaboard Flour 
Co., Boston, is spending a fortnight vis- 
iting his southwestern connection, the 
Rodney Milling Co. 

M. B. McVeigh, representative of the 
J. V. Bass Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, vis- 
ited his company’s local milling connec- 
tion, the Larabee Flour Mills Co., last 
week, 


Ward Goodloe, vice president and 
manager of the Commander-Larabee 
Cereal Co., Chicago, was at the Kansas 
City office of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Co. last week. 


Fred. G. Atkinson, director of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, and 
Walter R. Barry, of the Minneapolis of- 
fice, visited the Kansas City branch last 
week. 


M. D. Smith, vice president of the 
W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, and 
secretary of its subsidiary, the Zenith 
Milling Co., Kansas City, is visiting the 
offices of the latter. 

J. Angulo, of the export department 
of the Midland Flour Milling Co., is 
expected to return from Porto Rico, Jan. 
20. He has been there for some weeks, 
visiting his family. 

R. S. Rayn, assistant manager of the 
Kansas City office of Washburn Crosby 
Co., has been absent from the office the 
past fortnight, having contracted a se- 
vere case of influenza. 


H. R. Salisbury, acting manager of 
the Kansas City office of the Calcyanide 
Co., spoke before the meeting of the 
Kansas Millers’ Chemists’ Club at Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, last week. 


In spite of the light demand for bran 
during December and the first week of 
January, there seems to have been none 
going into storage, neither in Kansas 
City nor in northern and eastern mar- 
kets. 

Charles W. Lonsdale, president of the 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., is 
in Washington in connection with duties 
as member of the legislative committee 
of the Council of American Grain Ex- 
changes. 


There was a heavy movement of ex- 
port flour through the gulf ports the 
latter part of December. This is not 
unusual, as a large part of the fall con- 
tracts are made for delivery up till the 
end of December. ° 


A. R. Hettelsater, president of the 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., is 
expected to return from a visit to the 
Great Lakes region this week. E. N. 
Jones, vice president, spent two days of 
last week in Salina, Kansas. 


William J. McNeil, formerly with the 
Kansas City office of the Nye & Jenks 
Grain Co., which was closed several 
months ago, has applied for a transfer 
of his Kansas City Board of Trade rep- 
resentation from the Nye & Jenks com- 
pany to the Russell Grain Co. 


The millers’ mutual insurance com- 
panies report that losses during 1927 
were unusually light. The southwestern 
department, however, had losses running 
well above average. Two large mill fires 
were responsible for the major part of 
these. 


Osear L. Bauer, who left Kansas City 
last summer to become sales manager for 
the American Maid Flour Mills, Hous- 
ton, Texas, has returned here, and last 
week became associated with the Hoy- 
land Flour Mills Co. as sales manager. 
Mr. Bauer was much pleased with his 
connection with the American Maid com- 
pany, but decided to return to Kansas 
City because of family and property in- 
terests here. 


Lawrence J. Thurn, vice president of 
the Crittenden Grain Co., Lincoln, Neb., 
has applied for membership in the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade on transfer 
from W. E. White, of the former Ar- 
mour Grain Co. The sale was made two 
months ago, and the price is reported to 
be $5,500, including transfer fee. This is 
the lowest price paid this year, and an- 
other membership later was sold for $7,- 
000. The present price asked is said to 
be around $7,500. 
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HUTCHINSON 


Flour business is slightly improved, 
most bookings being for deferred ship- 
ment. Some clears and straights were 
sold to Europe and Latin America. Di- 
rections are fair to good. Quotations, 
basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City, Jan. 7: 
short patent, $6.90@7 bbl; straight, $6.50 
@7.20; first clear, $5.40@5.80. 


NOTES 


J. C. Rieger, president and manager 
of the Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 
Co., has returned from a trip into Texas 
and Mexico. 


A. L, Jacobson, manager of the Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, will leave 
this week for an extended visit with the 
trade in the East. 


William Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., will go to Kansas 
City, Jan. 10, for a meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Western Millers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. 


The Kansas Millers’ Chemists’ Club met 
here last week. A. A. Towner, of the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, presided. 
Leaders of discussion were C. V. Van 
Scoyk, of the Larabee mill at Hutchin- 
son, C. S. Sullivan, of the William Kelly 
Milling Co., H. R, Salisbury, acting man- 
ager of the Kansas City office of the Cal- 
cyanide Co., and L. H. Rogers, of The 
Fleischmann Co. 
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OKLAHOMA 


Flour demand still is dull, and sales 
last week did not average more than 20 
per cent. Neither domestic nor foreign 
buyers are showing interest. Bakers and 
jobbers continue to operate on small 
stocks and mills are not anticipating any 
marked improvement before the middle 
of January. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, Jan. 5: short patent hard 
wheat flour, $7.30@7.40 bbl; short patent 
soft wheat flour $7.50@7.60, standard 
patent $6.80@7. 

NOTES 


The mill and elevator, at Venus, Texas, 
was burned last week. Loss is estimated 
at $20,000, of which half was covered by 
insurance. 


H. C. Moran, representing western 
Texas mills, attended a meeting of traffic 
men at Houston, Texas, last week, held 
for the purpose of protesting the in- 
crease in rice freight rates. 


The M. H. Mill & Grain Co., Hugo, 
Okla., is installing equipment for the 
manufacture of poultry and dairy feeds. 
The capacity of the plant is to be in- 
creased to five carloads of finished prod- 
uct per day. 


AAW 
ATCHISON 


Millers complained considerably about 
slow trade last week. The smaller buy- 
ers were absolutely out of the market, 
while the larger ones were not friendly 
to the advance. As a result sales in 
many instances fell as low as 25 per cent 
of capacity. Shipping directions con- 
tinue slow, and mills are having difficulty 
in maintaining operating schedules. How- 
ever, they are operating about the same 
rate as in the previous month. Export 
business is very limited, although one or 
two lots of straight grade have been 
worked lately. 

Quotations, Jan. 4, basis cotton 98's: 
hard wheat short patent, $7.20@7.40 bbl; 
Straight, $6.80@7.05; first clear, $5.25@ 
5.50. 

. * 

Max A. Lehman, purchasing agent and 
general superintendent of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Atchison a few hours last week, en route 
to Kingfisher, Okla. 
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WHEAT AND FLOUR TARIFFS 
ARE REDUCED BY FINLAND 


The revised Finnish customs tariff for 
1928, which was signed on Jan. 1 éon- 
tains several reductions in import duties, 
according to a cablegram received by the 
Department of Commerce from F. B. 
Lyon, assistant trade commissioner at 
Helsingfors. The duty on wheat is 75 
marks per 100 kilos; unsifted wheat 
flour, 100 marks; sifted wheat flour and 
wheat meal, 120 marks. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Early last week there was improved 
flour buying, but uncertainty in the op- 
tion market toward the close served as 
a check. It is quite evident that, with 
favorable conditions, a fairly active buy- 
ing period would develop, but there are 
still. sufficient stocks on hand to enable 
buyers to hold off temporarily. Ship- 
ping instructions continue satisfactory. 

Local Conditions.—Local sales last 
week were small. Stocks are lasting 
bakers longer than had been anticipated, 
which accounts in part for this situation. 
The jobbing trade is fairly well supplied, 
and is adopting a waiting attitude. 

Soft Wheat Flour—Southern buyers 
continue to operate on a current basis. 
Demand was a little more active last 
week than in the previous one, but not 
sufficiently so to indicate any material 
change in the trend of buying. Shipping 
instructions, however, continue active. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—It is more and 
more evident that purchases made by 
bakers earlier in the season either were 
heavier than thought for, or that the de- 
mand for bakery goods is not as great as 
had been anticipated. Consequently, this 
class of business is limited to scattered 
lots. Shipping instructions are fair, and 
old bookings have been well taken out. 

Export Trade. — Unfortunately, little 
improvement was reported by local ex- 
porters last week. Some inquiries were 
received from Europe and the United 
Kingdom, but price competition con- 
tinues to make acceptance of such busi- 
ness almost impossible. Trade with Lat- 
in America is quiet. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Jan. 7: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.50@7 bbl, straight $5.60@6.25, first 
clear $5.25@5.60; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.60@7.10, straight $6@6.40, first 
clear $5.25@5.75; spring first patent 
$6.75@7.25, standard patent $6.50@7, 
first clear $5.75@6.25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

OS Se eee ee eee 36 
PEOVIGES WOOK ..ccccccsess 25,700 42 
EE, 6S n.04s 60444604042 17,300 28 
Wee Dee BOO 6066000080 25,800 40 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Sere reer ee, Teer 49,400 57 
PEOVEOUR WOON 06sec cceese 44,600 51 
SD 6Scereraveecewees 43,400 50 
TWO FORTS OHO 2... cccccsce 41,100 47 


NOTES 

Robert N. Walker, vice president of 
the Hall Milling Co., was in Kansas City 
on business last week. 

Morris A. Wilkins, general manager of 
the Plant Flour Mills Co., was confined 
to his home by illness last week. 


Paul M. Marshall, president of the 
Hall Milling Co., spent several days in 
the central states on business last week. 

The following have applied for mem- 
bership in the Merchants’ Exchange: 
Everett W. Davis, of the Davis Grain 
Co; C. F. Smith, of the Marshall Hall 
Grain Corporation; Ernest W. Taylor, 
of the Nye & Jenks Grain Co. 


The Glosemeyer Flour Co., jobber, is 
now handling the account of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. The lat- 
ter firm has transferred Robert Kort- 
right from its New York office to St. 
Louis, where he will make his head- 
quarters. 


The following memberships in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange have been posted for 
sale and cancellation: Harry G. Gaus, 


WAYNE G. MARTIN, MANAGER 


215 Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 
Correspondents at Memphis and New Orleans 
Cable Address: ‘‘Palmking”’ 
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Charles A. Winter, W. K. Kavanaugh, 
Arthur Hiemenz, Louis H. Tontrip, F. 
W. Feuerbacher, Edwin J. Paule, St. 
Louis; Ivan F. Widand, Decatur, Ill; 
W. T. Buck, Vliets, Kansas; C. M. Linn, 
Humboldt, Neb; H. N. Manning, Maple- 
wood, Mo. 


AAO 
NEW ORLEANS 


Flour business expected to materialize 
at the first of the year was not in evi- 
dence last week. Many of the larger 
bakers bought ahead some time ago, ex- 
pecting to require new supplies early in 
January, but dull business, ascribed to 
mild weather, caused stocks to dwindle 
less rapidly than was believed possible. 
This territory has had a taste of un- 
usually cold weather, but this has had 
little effect on new business. 

Local exporters are unable to meet 
price ideas as expressed in foreign cables. 
Shipments during the week to Europe 
were fairly large, but this did not repre- 
sent new business, Most of it was worked 
up by interior mills. Latin America con- 
tinued to be interested. European flour 
movement last week amounted to 55,652 
bags, Rotterdam leading with 34,174, fol- 
lowed by Amsterdam with 15,750. Other 
European ports figuring as flour buyers 
were: Breslau, 300 bags; Stockholm, 168; 
Copenhagen, 3,831; Assinie, 75; Dresden, 
300; Gothenburg, 55; Horsens, 100; Nor- 
resundby, 500; Odense, 69; Oslo, 330. 

Flour prices, Jan. 5: 


-—Winter—, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ...... $8.20 $7.10 $8.25 
95 per cent ....... 7.35 6.85 7.60 
100 per cent ...... 7.20 6.50 7.10 
CE veccceesevesss 7.10 6.30 7.05 
Wert GlORP .ccccce soee 6.10 6.05 
Second clear ..... 5.80 5.00 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. * 

A total of 17,036 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended Jan. 5, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
lines that serve¢ Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: 
bags; Panama City, 470. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,000; Panama City, 2,970. 

Munson Line: Havana, 930; Progreso, 
927; Matanzas, 220; Caibarien, 460; Car- 
denas, 375; Sagua la Grande, 430; Nuev- 
itas, 600. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 1,649; 
Guatemala City, 1,194; Puerto Barrios, 
420; Livingston, 100; Belize, 468; San 
Jose, 2,200; Colon, 753; Santa Marta, 
150; Tumaco, 75; Bocas del Toro, 205; 
Esmeraldas, 100; Guayaquil, 300. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Jan. 5: 


to Havana, 720 


Destination— Destination— 
Amsterdam ...15,750 Matanzas ...... 220 
APPOVO: ccioccscs 260 Nicuesa ........ 50 
BEE 60066006 75 Norresundby ... 500 
EE 468 Nuevitas ....... 600 
Bocas del Toro. 205 Odense ........ 691 
3 WEEE SRO GERD ccccvecccss 330 
Caibarion ...... 460 Panama City ...3,195 
Cardenas ...... STG 3 PORGS wccccscecs 1,975 
oo see 300 Progreso ....... 927 
COME. 6s e200 o%0-00 1,253 Puerto Barrios.. 420 
Copenhagen ....3,831 Puerto Cabezas. 260 
Dresden ....... 300 Puerto Castella. 210 
Esmeraldas .... 100 Rotterdam ....34,174 
Gothenburg .... 55 Sagua la Grande 430 
Guayaquil ..... 2,214 San Jose ....... 2,200 
Hamburg ...... 300 San Juan ...... 1,175 
Havana ........ 8,975 Santa Marta ... 150 
Horsens ........ 100 Stockholm ..... 168 
Las Palmas .... 60 Truxillo ....... 76 
Livingston ..... 104 Tumaco........ 76 


In addition to the above, there was 
a total of 496,377 bus wheat sent through 
this port, as follows: to Pirzus, 256,000 
bus; Rotterdam, 80,000; Bremen, 48,000; 
Venice, 40,000; Manchester, 24,377; Ant- 
werp, 24,000; Glasgow, 24,000. 

Rice trading for export was very ac- 
tive as the new year opened. Cold weath- 
er has acted as a check to domestic de- 
mand, but the trade is looking confident- 


ly for good business in the near future. 
The following figures were posted, Jan. 5: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Jan. 5........... 443,594 517,848 

Same period, 1927 ........ 444,940 614,043 
Sales— 

Season to Jan. 5..........+. 38,757 216,488 

Same period, 1927 ........ 67,883 276,455 


NOTES 


Henry Weil and Carl Goldenberg, of 
the Weil Baking Co., have left for a 
week’s visit in New York. 


Wilford Sancho has joined the sales 
force of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., and is 
working the trade with J. S. Waterman 
& Co., Inc. 


Leonard Franz, retired baker, 70 years 
old, died Jan. 2 after an illness of several 
months. He retired 15 years ago, leav- 
ing a son, Lambert Franz, in charge of 
his shop at 930 Girod Street. 

R. A. Surrivan. 
OwOw? 


MEMPHIS 


An uncertain feeling as to prices re- 
Strains flour buying, although some busi- 
ness is reported to have been accepted 
before the recent slight advances, which 
approximate 10@20c. The best reports 
are still coming from specialists in me- 
dium and cheaper priced grades. 

Quotations, basis 98’s, car lots, f.o.b., 
Memphis, Jan. 7: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $8@8.20 bbl, standard patent $7.45 
@7.90; hard winter short patent $7.40@ 
7.75, standard patent $7@7.15; soft win- 
ter short patent $8.10@8.60, standard 
patent $7.15@7.50; western soft patent 
$7@7.20, semihard patent $6.70, blended 
95 per cent patent $6.85@7. 


NOTES 


W. T. Powers, Memphis manager of 
the Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas, is back from a trip through Ten- 
nessee. 


George P. Russell, general manager of 
the Longmont (Colo.) Farmers’ Milling 
& Elevator Co., was a recent visitor here. 
He left for Arkansas and Louisiana, 
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THE RICH RICHER 


HE rich are certainly getting 

richer in this country at a won. 

derful rate. Nothing like it has 
ever been seen in this or any other 
land at any time. And, notwithstand. 
ing certain historic precedents, the 
poor are apparently not getting poor. 
er as the rich get richer. 

On the contrary, if the amazing 
figures recently revealed by the 
Treasury are correct, the poor are 
getting richer, too. For one thing, 
these figures prove that many thou- 
sands too poor to pay income tax in 
1926 broke into the taxpaying class in 
1927. Not only that, but the size of 
every class that paid the tax in 1926 
increased in 1927. The number in 
every bracket was greater, and in the 
highest bracket of all actually doubled. 

In 1926 there were 14 men who 
had incomes greater than $5,000,000 a 
year, compared with seven in 1925. 
That is a breath taking fact to reflect 
upon. In a former year it would cer- 
tainly have deeply stirred the so- 
called popular mind and probably 
have made a major political issue. 
The mere known presence in the 
country of 228 men with incomes in 
excess of $1,000,000 10 years ago 
would likely have started a movement 
to take some of it away from them 
on one pretext or another.—Frank Rk. 
Kent, in the Baltimore Sun. 





accompanied by H. S. Hughes, southern 
salesman. 

J. J. Wade, president of Jahn Wade 
& Sons, millers and feed dealers, has 
been re-elected vice president of the 
Memphis Baseball Association. 

The Central Feed Mills, W.'H. Dwyer, 
president, has leased the elevator and 
warehouse of the old firm of Pease & 
Dwyer, and entered the local feed trade. 

Georce WILiiamson. 
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The Display Value of Flour Labels 
By S. K. Hargis 


Retail Merchandising Consultant 


LOUR has gotten rather less than 
its share of display in the grocery 
store. Possibly this is more due to 
the label on the bag or sack than might 
be supposed. At any rate, the present 
habits of the average retail grocery in 
this connection are important to the mill. 

This is the age of package display. 
The grocer gets it on every hand—and 
producers of packaged food products are 
outdoing each other in giving the retailer 
a label in which he will recognize dis- 
play and, therefore, selling values. Prod- 
ucts which come in unattractive, color- 
less containers get scant attention from 
the grocer. 

In the case of flour, added to the fre- 
quent lack of interest in the label or the 
package is the grocer’s firm belief that 
staples do not need display. He has held 
this attitude in regard to flour for a gen- 
eration. True, a few years ago we used 
to see sacks of flour piled up in front of 
the small town store, but the city grocer 
of today sticks his flour back beyond the 
reach of the public eye, and any adver- 
tising value it may have for the brand 
is gone. The paper sack, of course, per- 
mits something more attractive in the 
way of label printing and a good deal 
has been done by the mills in this con- 
nection, though few striking examples 
are to be found in the average grocery 
flour stock. Nevertheless, with his pres- 
ent habit of putting his best foot fore- 
most, of getting the most attractive 
labels to the fore, the grocer will dis- 
play flour when the label appeals to him. 


FLOUR WINDOW COMMON 


It is doubtful whether most mills ex- 
pect much from the grocer in the way of 
window display, in spite of the many ex- 
cellent set-ups they are giving the re- 
tailer at present. Even when he gives 
over his window to a flour brand, he will 
*seldom use the flour itself in the display. 
The question arises as to whether the 


set-up alone, with its labels and pictured 
sacks and barrels, is of as great selling 
value as when the flour itself is included. 

The best retail merchandising practice 
today—and by this I mean the best man- 
aged chain groceries—calls for merchan- 
dise in with any window set-up. A set- 
up alone is always inclined to give the 
impression that something is missing. 
Even the unpracticed eye notices this 
when the grocer fills his window full of 
dummy packages. It’s the difference 
between a clothing store dummy and a 
man: they look alike, but something is 
lacking in the dummy. 

The claim that flour, being a staple, 
doesn’t call for display, doesn’t hold 
good when you considér that coffee— 
certainly a staple—and sugar are getting 
ample window space. And we can ac- 
count for this only by the fact that the 
coffee and sugar packages have an eye 
appeal (or the grocer thinks they have) 
which is lacking in the flour sack and 
its label. 

It isn’t feasible for the mill to go out 
and buy printing on its flour sacks which 
will match with the labels of the best 
quality canned tomatoes and peaches, 
nor is it necessary. But without doubt « 
lot might be done to give the grocer 
something in the way of brilliant color 
and interesting design to show his trade. 


YOU CAN’T SAY MUCH 


The “selling story” of a flour brand 
can scarcely find room on a flour sack 
label, but the trademarks in the milling 
trade offer excellent opportunities for 
color contrasts and designs that attract 
the eye. There are many flour brands 


being sacked today under labels which 
have a distinctive appeal, but these 
merely serve to make the host of others 
commonplace, and therefore of less in- 
terest to the retailer from the display 
standpoint. 

In theory, the grocer displays what he 
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thinks will appeal to the eye of his cus- 
tomer. It doesn’t go as a matter of 
course that he does know—he is apt to 
follow his own tastes in the matter of 
labels; but he has found, through experi- 
ence, that goods with outstanding labels 
attract most buyers, and he is more 
aware of this fact now than ever before. 

The old question of whether the house- 
wife buys just “flour,” or specifies her 
prand, is involved in this matter of sack 
labels. If the mill wants the consumer 
to note the label, remember it and ask 
for it again, he can do so by making the 
label one of those which stick in the 
memory and which are distinctive enough 
to recall when the time comes to buy 

in. 

The paper sack, ever increasing in 
popularity, offers opportunities to take 
advantage of the lithographing and 
printing art. More and more we see 
flour being displayed by grocers every- 
where, and a show window loaded with 
sacks and window cards is a common 
sight in the smaller towns. 

Flour merchandising is very much like 
coffee, soap or sugar merchandising. 
The grocer who carries three brands will 
push the one the label of which catches 
the eye—every time he can do so. He 
does it almost unconsciously in those 
cases where he is not handling a domi- 
nant brand. 


LABEL SELLS FLOUR 


A flour consumer buys flour of a given 
brand for one of several reasons: 

1, She has seen it advertised. 

2. She has tried it. 

8. She has been told about it. 

4. She has been attracted by the label 
on display. 

5. It has been “sold” to her by the 

ocer. 

The label goes a long way in any pack- 
aged product that cannot be seen, or if 
seen, judged by sight alone. 

The value of color on the flour sack 
label cannot be easily overestimated. 
This is especially the case with new 
brands or those newly introduced into 
localities where competition is stiff. 
Color combinations may not be neces- 
sary—the best selling label is the label 
with one or two outstanding colors. Or- 
nate labels are not necessary, the adver- 
tised trademark being sufficient, with a 
slogan if there is one. Symbolical labels, 
such as the well-executed sheaf of wheat, 
often have great selling value. 

Contact with several hundred retail 
grocers in recent months proves that 
they will push and display the flour sack 
label that has selling value in some form 
or another, and particularly where that 
selling value consists of goof printing, 
with an outstanding splash of color. 





THE CHANGE IN CONSUMP.- 
TION HABITS 


R example, we are witnessing 

a marked change in the consump- 

tion habits of the public. Take, 
for example, grain. This year the 
consumption of grain is 23,000,000,000 
Ibs less than it was in the average 
year from 1910 to 1914. This repre- 
sents the production ef nearly 20,- 
000,000 acres. The 25 per cent de- 
crease in horses and mules due to 
increased use of machinery has cut 
grain consumption approximately 15,- 
000,000,000 Ibs. The remaining 8,- 
000,000,000 Ibs is accounted for large- 
ly by the use of this quantity for 
alcoholic drinks before the advent of 
national prohibition. 

Per capita consumption of meat in 
1907 was 159 Ibs. It is now approxi- 
mately 143, much higher than it was 
in the war years, but still far be- 
low the 1907 figure. The average 
person in America today is eating 


16 lbs meat a year less than in 1907. - 


If per capita consumption were the 
same now as in 1907, approximately 


1,900,000,000 Ibs more would be con- 
sumed annually. 

On the other hand, the consump- 
tion of dairy products, vegetables and 
fruits has shown a marked increase.— 
W. M. Jardine, in an address at the 
“master farmer” dinner at Oklahoma 
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TOLEDO 


There is not enough business to write 
about. Although the new year seemed to 
start out with more confidence and brisk- 
ness, and with a stronger undertone in 
the wheat market, yet it did not amount 
to much, and apparently did not find any 
reflection in a stimulated sale for flour. 
The ‘same standoffishness in the buying 
trades which has become so monotonous 
to the mills still continues, at least so 
far as it has been possible to determine 
it in this section. 

Indications afforded by the first week 
of the new year do not signify that there 
is to be any material change, or that 
business will be materially better than it 
has been. Such being the case, millers 
will have to cut their garment according 
to their cloth, and base their prices upon 
the probability of not much better than 
half-time operation, with the overhead 
that involves, and upon the replacement 
value of wheat, for it is doubtful if any 
of them now have any large stock on a 
There may be the possible 
advantage of putting them all relentless- 
ly on the same basis, and this may dis- 
courage price cutting. 

General Outlook Good.—However the 
general business outlook, according to 
forecasts by nearly all bankers and in- 
dustrialists, is excellent, and it is even 
predicted that 1928 will be the best year 
the United States has ever known. There 
is a plethora of money, credit is cheap, 
no unemployment to speak of, wages are 
high although there have been some cuts 
in textile manufactures, stocks of goods 
are well liquidated, the per capita earn- 
ings and wealth the greatest ever known, 
and the purchasing power enormous. 
Furthermore, the position of the farmer 
has steadily improved, in spite of unset- 
tling political bunk and agitation. So 
there is no deterrent arising from this 
source. 

Stocks Reduced.—Stocks of flour and 
bookings have been consistently reduced, 
owing to a long period of conservative 
buying. So it might seem that the way 
had been prepared fgr a resumption of 
buying, even if not in large volume. The 
wheat market has been comparatively 
stable. Prices have shown remarkable 
resistance to material declines, and this 
may impart confidence or may suggest 
buying for immediate needs, as has re- 
cently been the case. It is hardly rea- 
sonable to suppose that total sales will 
exceed those of the first half of the 
year, so there is no promise of increased 
operation, and it may be less, as is usual- 
ly the case in the second half of the 
year. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Jan. 6, at $6.50 bbl and 
local springs $7.20, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo 
or mill. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Jam. 1-7 ....000% 139,710 72,464 52 
Previous week .. 156,300 81,969 52 
Year ago ....... 58,800 25,663 43% 
Two years ago... 90,060 42,837 47 
Three years ago. 98,310 62,111 64 
NOTES 


Harold Anderson, president of the Na- 
tional Milling Co., was in Kansas City 
last week. 

C. H. Culbertson is now connected with 
the Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
and will work in eastern territory. 

Edgar A. Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
Evansville, Ind., left last week for Miami 
Beach, Fla., where he will remain some 
time. 


H. W. Tibbals, representing the Maney 
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Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., in Ohio, with 
headquarters at Elyria, was in Toledo 
on Jan. 7. 

A. M. Conners, sales manager for the 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., was in 
Cincinnati on Jan. 5, and left there for 
the East on a business trip. 

J. S. Hitchens, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, was in Detroit, 
Mich., last week, visiting the branch 
office on his way to Pittsburgh. 

Kenneth B. Jeffris, secretary-treasurer 
of Frank H,. Blodgett, Inc., miller of 
rye and buckwheat, Janesville, Wis., was 
in Toledo Jan. 6, and went from here to 
Cleveland. 

The Toledo Produce Exchange will 
join with the Toledo Transportation Club 
in holding its annual dinner this year. 
This means a large attendance and an 
interesting meeting. 

H. W. Tibbals, representing the Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., in Ohio, was 
in Toledo on Jan. 7. A. M. Conners, of 
the mill, was in Cincinnati last week, and 
Mr. Tibbals was there to meet him. 

J. D. Kilgore, Dayton, Ohio, an old 
flour man who got diverted into the bak- 
ery supply business, is now connected 
with the H. H. King Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, and will represent it in this 
section. 

W. S. Neiswonger has made a connec- 
tion with the Monarch Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, as district sales manager, and 
is building up his sales organization. He 
is still in need of a salesman for part 
of southern Ohio, central West Virginia 
and eastern Kentucky, with headquar- 
ters at Huntington, W. Va. 


i. 2 2) 
NASHVILLE 
The flour trade has been holding up 
very satisfactorily in the Southeast. 


Volume of business last week was about 
the same as before Christmas. A good 
many buyers were in the market for 
moderate quantities of flour, and ship- 
ping instructions were active, with ag- 
gregate shipments in excess of output 
of mills. 

Flour prices show practically no 
change, the steady tone reflecting the 
cost of cash wheat. Quotations, Jan. 7: 
best soft winter wheat short patent, 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $8.40 
@8.75 bbl; standard patent, $7.40@7.75; 
straights, $7.15@7.40; first clears, $6@ 
6.50. 

Rehandlers of Minnesota and western 
flours made some sales last week, though 
the volume was small. Stocks are fairly 
liberal. Quotations, Jan. 7: spring wheat 
first patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at 
Nashville, $7.75@8.25 bbl; hard winter 
wheat short patent, $7.25@7.75; standard 
and straight patents, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

FOR. FoF ccvcdiveces 133,620 69,059 51.6 
Previous week ... 134,520 80,264 59.6 
WOOF GOO cscccece 154,320 71,978 46.4 
Two years ago... 159,420 97,630 61.2 


Three years ago.. 156,720 119,769 76 


NOTES 

The Central Feed Mills, Memphis, with 
capital stock of $5,000, has been incor- 
porated by J. B. Riley, W. H. Dwyer, 
D. S. Branch, B. F. Bee and W. D. 
Kyser. 

H. Fifer, who for several years has 
been sales manager for the Acme Mills, 
Hopkinsville, Ky., has resigned to accept 
a position with the Dunlop Milling Co., 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

The Shawnee Mill & Grain Co., Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn., has been incorporated 
by B. E. Roberts, James M. Butler, R. 
B. Roberts, Eugene Black and C. R. 
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Tilford; capital stock, $50,000. The com- 
pany will manufacture poultry and live 
stock feeds. 

Joun Lerrer. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The holiday last week restricted the 
sales of flour, but inquiries are increas- 
ing. Millers are rather encouraged over 
the prospects, and are watching the price 
of wheat closely. Thus far no appre- 
ciable change has been made in prices. 
Competition continues keen, but there is 
little concession to force sales. 

Jobbers are making more inquiries con- 
cerning soft wheat flour, and buying in 
volume is expected to begin about the 
middle of the month. Old orders have 
been well taken care of, and the new 
year starts with the slate remarkably 
clean. 

Trade in hard wheat flour last week 
was very quiet. It is evident that stocks 
in the hands of bakers are heavier than 
was believed. Shipping instructions were 
scarce, due largely to the rapidity with 
which old orders were cleaned up before 
the first of the year. 

Little demand is seen from export 
sources. 

Quotations, 140-Ib jutes, Jan. 7: soft 
winter short patent $6.45@7 bbl, straight 
$5.50@6, first clear $5.25@5.60; hard 
winter short patent $6.50@7, straight $6 
@6.40, first clear $5.25@5.60; spring 
first patent $6.70@7.15, standard pat- 
ent $6.50@6.75, first clear $5.75@6.25. 

T. Devaney. 
Ow wd 


NORFOLK 


The flour trade is holding its own, with 
nothing unusual reported in the way of 
business. Prices are firm and demand 
fair. Quotations, Jan. 6: northwestern 
spring patents $7.80@8.25 bbl, second 
patents $7.30@7.60; Kansas patents 
$7.80@7.95, second patents $7.10@7.60; 
top winter patents $6.75@6.90, second 
patents $6.40@6.65; Virginia and Mary- 
land straights, $6@6.25. 

Joseru A. Lesuie, Jr. 
row 


TWO ARE ADDED TO STAFF OF 
PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WORKS 


Clarence Estes, well known in milling 
circles, has joined the St. Louis force of 
the Provident Chemical Works, and is in 
charge of special work on leavening 
agents in the company’s research depart- 
ment. He was graduated from the chem- 
ical engineering department of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, and later was in- 
structor in chemistry at the University 
of Iowa. Subsequently he was on the 
faculties of Washington State College 
and the University of Kansas. 

It was while he was at the latter 
school that Mr. Estes foresaw the future 
for the chemist in milling and baking 
laboratories, and introduced the course 
in chemistry of milling and baking at the 
University of Kansas. He later asso- 
ciated himself with the Aunt Jemima 
Mills as chief chemist, where he enjoyed 
a close contact with the industry for six 
years. He comes to the Provident Chem- 
ical Works from the research department 
red the Federal Phosphorus Co., Birming- 

am. 

Miss Elizabeth McKim, who has as- 
sumed supervision of the baking depart- 
ment in the Provident technical sales 
service division, is a graduate of Iowa 
State College. She was instructor in 
mathematics at Iowa State College from 
1913 to 1928. In 1919-20 she was labora- 
tory assistant for the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., which fitted 
her well for her duties as instructor in 
chemistry at Iowa State College from 
1920 to 1923. Still further rounding out 
her education, Miss McKim became a 
graduate student at the University of 
Minnesota in 1923-24, following which 
course she became laboratory assistant 
at the Minnesota state testing mill in 
1924 and chemist for the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., from 1925 to 
1927. 

Oow? 

Review of a recent month’s exports of 
flour by Alberta mills revealed shipments 
to China, England, Germany, Japan, 
New Zealand, South America and the 
United States. : 
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FLOUR TRADE CONDITIONS 


DULL IN CENTRAL EUROPE. 


Amsterpam, Hottanp.—European flour 
markets do not offer much encourage- 
ment at present. Wheat prices are weak, 
and in sympathy therewith flour, both 
domestic and American, is offered at 
lower prices. American offers recently 
have shown a considerable decline. 

The situation is very similar to that 
ruling in February and March, 1927, 
when arrivals of American flour much 
exceeded the demand. Most parcels now 
arriving were bought when American 
offers were more attractive than domestic 
prices, causing a certain optimism with 
regard to consumption during the winter, 
Low offers of Canadian wheat, however, 
entirely changed this state of things, so 
that American flours for several months 
have been as high as, or higher than, 
home milled flour. 

This has caused a decline in consump- 
tion, while arrivals of previous purchases 
continue. Both bakers and dealers have 
large stocks of American flour on hand, 
and importers who succeeded in reselling 
all their holdings are encountering diffi- 
culties because their customers are trying 
to get rid of their purchases. 

The weak tone of wheat is accompan- 
ied by higher prices for offals. 

Belgian mills recently reduced the 
price of their flour without attracting 
business. Demand in central Europe is 
entirely stagnant. 

Oxo mw? 


NO FOREIGN CREDIT FOR 
GERMAN MILLING INDUSTRY 


Hameavre, Germany.—Negotiations for 
procuring large credits for the German 
milling industry through the intermediary 
of the Miihlenindustrie-Bank (bank for 
the milling industry) have been deferred. 
As the crop movement has practically 
come to an end, the question is consid- 
ered less urgent at present, but the ne- 
gotiations are held in abeyance, ready to 
be resumed next year. 

2 2 2) 
STEAMSHIP SERVICE WANTED 

Betrast, Iretranp.—For some _ time 
Londonderry and Cork bakers have been 
enjoying the benefit of direct steamers 
from foreign ports, and therefore have 
been able to buy their flour on the same 
terms as Belfast and Dublin, but intima- 
tion has been received that, owing to lack 
of support, these boats will be with- 
drawn. The best that can be expected 
would probably be a direct steamer into 
these ports occasionally only when traffic 
warrants it. This, however, is not satis- 
factory to bakers and merchants, who 
are interviewing shipping companies with 
a view to having the service maintained. 

‘2 2 2) 
FLOUR ARRIVALS IN IRELAND 

Dusan, IreLanp.—Shipments of Ca- 
nadian and American flours into Dublin 
for the two weeks ending Dec. 10 were 
30,000 sacks, which brings the total since 
Aug. 1 up to 108,000. Shipments into 
Belfast for the same fortnight were 23,- 
000 sacks, making the total since Aug. 
1, 74,000. ‘ 

‘2 2 2) 


“PURE FLOUR” FOR IRELAND 

Dusiin, Iretanp.—The question of 
purity of flour and bleaching was re- 
cently considered by Irish master bakers, 
it having come to their attention that 
flour bleaching is universal in England 
and Ireland. 

Most of the flours imported by Irish 
bakers from England are the blended top 
grade, and many Free State bakers are 
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Italy’s Stabilized Currency 


Lonpon, Eno.—Much satisfaction has been expressed at the announce- 


ment of the stabilization of the lira. 


The decision of the Italian government 


to make this important change came as a surprise, but was not entirely un- 
expected. France now alone remains of all the European great powers with 


an inconvertible paper currency. 


The gold standard is the only practical method of insuring monetary 
stability, and the disappearance of the forced currency system in Europe 


will greatly help her reconstruction. 


A gold standard of 19 lira to the dollar 


has been fixed by special decree, and it is stated that the Bank of Italy 
has credits of $125,000,000 in the United States and London of which it may 
have to avail itself, for it must hold reserves of not less than 40 per cent of 


the value of its notes in circulation. 


The London Times said recently: “Never rich in capital resources, Italy 
found herself greatly exhausted by the war, and demands for credit by her 


expanded industries were met largely by means of inflation. 
of 1925, and again in 1926, the lira underwent a rapid depreciation. 


In the spring 
In the 


autumn of 1926 Signor Mussolini embarked on a rigorous policy of deflation. 
The effect upon the currency was assisted by a huge influx of foreign capital, 
chiefly from America, and the rate of exchange rose rapidly, reaching the high 


level of about 16 lira to the dollar last June. 


The Bank of Italy was thus 


enabled to accumulate large reserves, but the pace of the revaluation was too 


rapid for agriculture and industry. 
effects of it are still being felt. 
bounds. 


A severe depression set in, and the 
Unemployment has risen by leaps and 
Under these circumstances, the government rightly decided to put 


an end to the ‘revalorization, and the new gold parity, which is slightly 
above the exchange rate current during the last few months, should help to 


ease the fiscal transition.” 
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now stipulating in their contracts that 
the flour sold to them, where there is any 
doubt about the matter, be guaranteed 
“unbleached.” 

There is no doubt that millers, espe- 
cially in the Irish Free State, are put- 
ting forth every effort to meet the com- 
petition of strong blended flours which 
are shipped into Ireland in such large 
quantities by English millers. 

It is claimed that when the use of ex- 
isting appliances at the port of Dublin 
for the economical discharging of grain 
is again permitted, Dublin mills will be 


able to obtain their supply of raw ma- 
terial in the shape of wheat on more fa- 
vorable terms. Not only that, but the 
cheap electrical power which it is hoped 
will materialize when the government 
supply from the harnessing of the great 
Riven Shannon is available will enable 
Dublin millers to bring their costs down 
to those of English mills, as any disad- 
vantage from which the Irish millers 
may suffer will be more than offset by 
the freight which English millers have to 
pay of 12@14s ton when consigning flour 
to Ireland. 
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The Milling Industry in Europe During 
the 1926-27 Crop Year - 


By Alonzo E. Taylor 
From “Wheat Studies” of the Food Research Institute 


HE milling industry of Europe, like 

that of most other parts of the 
* world, is overextended. The new 
frontiers have introduced abnormalities 
in relation both to sources of wheat and 
to flow of flour. Therefore milling jour- 
nals in Europe are filled with jere- 
miads. The tenor of the complaints 
varies from year to year; sometimes it 
is price, sometimes volume of imports, 
sometimes artificial restrictions and dis- 
criminations, sometimes unfair methods 
of merchandising. The picture is con- 
fused. The Continent cannot, of course, 
be regarded as a unit. 

Jugoslavia and Hungary, surplus 
wheat producing countries, are naturally 
net flour exporters; but they have been 
losing ground. France, Italy, and Bel- 
gium, wheat deficiency countries, which 
have been surprisingly prominent as 
flour exporters during recent years, have 
also been fading out of the picture. 
They are not naturally net flour export- 
ers; it is only under unusual circum- 
stances in milling that a heavy wheat im- 
porter becomes a net flour exporter. 

Hungary possesses an enormous equip- 
ment of high grade flour mills built for 
the old Austro-Hungarian Empire and 
contiguous regions. These mills cannot 
be kept occupied on Hungarian wheat, 
but must draw their grain from the en- 
tire Danubian region. In order to pro- 
mote their own milling industries, the 
surrounding countries haye placed ob- 


stacles in the flow of wheat toward 
Hungary, which have even led to im- 
ports from Buenos Aires. to Budapest. 
Not only are the surplus wheat produc- 
ing neighbors of Hungary trying to 
make their wheat expensive for Hun- 
garian mills, but the flour importing 
regions that constituted her previous 
flour markets are trying to keep out 
Hungarian flour in order to promote their 
own milling. In effect, Hungary faces 
wheat export duties on the one hand 
and flour import duties on the other. 
It is doubtful if Hungarian mills last 
season operated to 25 per cent capacity. 
Even for domestic wheat, the trend is in 
the direction of exports of wheat rather 
than flour. Although Hungarian net ex- 
ports of wheat in 1926-27 were the larg- 
est since the war, her net exports of 
flour were smaller than in: any year ex- 
cept 1922-23, when the crop was short. 
The continued difficulties in navigation 
of the Danube and abnormally high 
freight rates on Hungarian railways 
have contributed to the difficulties of the 
mills. There has been misguided specu- 
lation and financial. mismanagement in 
the operations of Hungarian mills, made 
worse by excessive rates of interest on 
bank loans. Limited to native wheat 
supplies, of which the quality has de- 
teriorated since the war, Hungarian flour 
no longer holds the high rank to which 
it was accustomed, and harder flours 
from other countries are now widely pre- 





ferred. Hungary is now negotiating 
commercial treaties with her neighbors, 
through which she hopes to secure outlet 
for flour, particularly in Austria, Czec)io- 
slovakia, and Poland; but it seems 
doubtful whether substantial relief is in 
sight. Unless the political atmosphere 
of central Europe changes quickly and 
profoundly, the Hungarian milling in- 
dustry faces extensive liquidation. 

Conditions of the milling industry in 
Jugoslavia continue bad. The lost pros- 
perity of Hungarian mills was not con- 
ferred upon Jugoslavian mills, the mi|l- 
ing capacity of the new country excecd- 
ing requirements of the domestic mir- 
ket and the customary export markets. 
Curiously enough, Jugoslavia has felt 
compelled to protect the native m'Ils 
from Italy. High import duties in 
Czechoslovakia and higher transporta- 
tion rates to Greece have reduced ¢x- 
ports in those directions. So long as \n 
export tax on wheat existed, this favored 
the mills; but when agrarian agitation 
resulted in the abolition of this expert 
duty on wheat, the export of wheat was 
favored at the expense of flour, of which 
the export has been declining. Like 
Hungary, Jugoslavia in 1926-27 had 
smaller net exports of flour than in any 
other year since the war, except in 
1922-23. é 

Roumania also .has an overextended 
milling industry. Impediments to the 
navigation of the Danube, inefficient 
handling at ports, and high railway 
charges, have made it difficult to deliver 
Roumanian flour in central and western 
Europe in competition with flour from 
oversea, particularly in countries with 
import duties and high specifications on 
quality. Nevertheless, Roumanian ex- 
ports of flour have been increasing for 
the past six years, and were larger in 
1926-27 than in any recent year except 
1923-24. Large crops of cheap wheat 
have apparently facilitated flour sales; 
Roumanian flour, like Roumanian wheat, 
has been available at very low prices. It 
is not apparent, however, that the Rou- 
manian milling industry has made sub- 
stantial gains. 

Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Poland 
have continued their efforts to break the 
pre-war dependence of those regions 01 
the Hungarian flour mills. Each coun- 
try is trying to protect its wheat anid 
rye growers, as well as its wheat and 
rye millers, which in the nature of 
things is not easy. During the year, the 
Austrian duties were changed slightly t: 
the advantage of flour, though the im 
port duties were increased on both flour 
and wheat. The Czech duty on whea 
was high, but still higher on flour, and 
imports have been greatly reduced. Un 
til the spring of 1927 the drawback on 
export of German flour favored German 
flour in Poland against Hungarian 
Poland has attempted to facilitate the 
export of certain grades of wheat and 
rye and the import of others, and has 
had an import duty on flour. All cir- 
cumstances considered, the year has been 
relatively favorable to the mills in Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, and Poland, though 
least so in Austria. With expansion, 
new troubles will develop. 

Flour milling and bread baking in 
Italy are under minute regulations de- 
signed to promote the use of domestic 
wheat, and to discourage the use of im- 
ported. During the past crop year a 
standard extraction was fixed at 85 per 
cent, with differentials for varying 
wheats. Imports of flour were restrict- 
ed by tariff duty and by provision against 
the importation of low extraction flour. 
Whether the import duties on wheat and 
flour have favored wheat or flour is a 
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IHE River Maas rises in northeastern France, and after winding through Belgium 
broadens out to aid the commerce of Holland, through which country it flows 
until it reaches the North Sea. Albert Cuyp, Dutch landscapist, painted the “View 


on the Maas,” which is reproduced above. 


matter under dispute, though the large 
coastal mills have appeared to suffer 
more than those in the interior, partly 
because small mills have partially evaded 


the stringent milling regulations. The 
policy of the government is against corn 
and in favor of wheat. Furthermore, 
there is evidence of widespread prefer- 
ence for wheat, both in the form of 
bread and alimentary pastes, and the 
stabilization of industry in the country 
has aided in this direction. 

The milling year 1926-27 in Great 
Britain was enlivened by more than 
usually active controversy between im- 
porters of flour and millers of flour from 
imported wheats. Great Britain has a 
heavily overextended milling industry. 
Though the figures are not yet adjusted 
for re-exports, it would seem that the 
United States shipped more wheat and 
flour to Great Britain than did Canada. 
Apparently, home ground flour suffered 
more from American than from Cana- 
dian competition, and ‘in general British 
millers during the year resented what 
they regarded as a dumping of flour into 
Great Britain. Both gross and net im- 
ports of flour were the largest in four 
years, a circumstance not readily ex- 
plicable unless imported flours were of- 
fered at unusually low relative prices. 

During 1926-27 a governmental board 
attempted, with little success, to regu- 
late the prices of bread and flour with 
relation to each other. What with the 
disorganization of the importing trade by 
the Canadian pool and the difficulties of 
the millers and bakers under govern- 
mental regulation, the occupations re- 
volving about wheat would seem to have 
had an unsatisfactory season during 
1926-27. The situation in Irish mills be- 
came so difficult during the year as to 
arouse a demand for imposition of a 
tariff duty on wheat—directed against 
Great Britain rather than against Can- 
ada and the United States. 

During the year the Belgian govern- 


The old windmill of Dordrecht may be 


ment practiced both import and export 
regulation, established a legal extraction 
of 80 per cent, and prescribed the ad- 
mixture of 15 per cent of rye, restrictions 
that were withdrawn later in the year. 
The Belgian mills have continued to lose 
the re-export trade in flour that was so 
profitable to them a couple of years ago. 

In France the government enforced 
a high milling extraction and made the 
admixture of 10 per cent of rye or other 
substitutes compulsory. In response to 
agitation of consumers, turnover taxes 
were levied on the sale of flour and 
maximum prices were fixed in different 
parts of the country. Under the exist- 
ing tariff, wheat is apparently favored 
at the expense of flour, though special 
reimbursements to millers were made 
applicable to the grinding of imported 
wheat for domestic consumption of 
flour. Millers chafed under the multi- 
plicity of regulations, and it is doubtful, 
in view of an apparent reduction in 
flour consumption, if the milling indus- 
try enjoyed even a fairly prosperous 
year. The sharp decline in exports of 
flour has further represented some loss 
to the French mills. 

At the beginning of the crop year, 
German millers secured an increase in 
the duty on flour, and this was further 
extended in the spring. These higher 
duties, with continuation of the export 
certificate system, have operated in fa- 
vor of the native milling industry, espe- 
cially against the mills of Holland. Un- 
der these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that imports of flour fell to prac- 
tically a third of the amount of the 
previous year. The trend of the consum- 
er’s taste in Germany is in favor of 
wheat and from rye, and since there is 
less country milling of wheat than of 
rye, this has improved the position of 
the larger mills. At the same time 
German mills complain of the narrow 
margin of returns. 

The milling journals in Denmark, Hol- 





seen in the left center background. Still somewhat medieval in appearance and rich 
in tradition, the city of Dordrecht is one of the leading manufacturing towns of 
Holland. Rotterdam is another important Dutch city which lies along this great 


river. 


land, and Switzerland picture those 
countries as swamped with import flour 
during the year, and official reports tend 
to confirm the complaints, notably in 
Holland. Mills in Holland suffered not 
only from strong competition of Ameri- 
can flour, but also from the loss of the 
German market. In all of these coun- 
tries, wheat is gaining at the expense of 
rye, and the milling industries are both 
overextended and dislocated. At the 
close of the year the government of 
Norway abandoned the monopoly of 
breadstuffs that had existed for over a 
decade; import duties on wheat and 
flour were continued, the revenues of 
which go as subsidies to growers of 
bread grains; the largest mill in the 
country has been and continues to be op- 
erated by the government; and a uni- 
form price of flour is also to be con- 
tinued, with differentials and freight 
compensations. 

The milling industry of Greece has not 
been large enough to cover domestic re- 
quirements of flour, but is attempting 
to emulate the milling expansion of other 
countries. In consequence of increase in 
population through return of refugees, 
flour imports rose notably several years 
ago. These import flours were largely 
clears, with a relatively high acid and 
ash content. Using this as a pretext, 
governmental restrictions were set up on 
the basis of alleged inferiority, which 
have had some effect in restraining im- 
ports. During the course of the year 
an increased duty was applied to flour, 
directly and also indirectly through 
change in the rate of conversion of me- 
tallic to paper drachmas, supplemented 
by excise taxes. The final result ap- 
proached an embargo on import of flour, 
resulting in a situation now in course 
of diplomatic discussion between the 
governments concerned. 

Spain also has an overextended mill- 
ing industry which during the past year 
has been operated largely under gov- 


ernmental regulation, especially as re- 
gards imports and exports. With fa- 
vorable crops in 1925 and 1926 the im- 
pediments to exportation were minimized, 
and Spain exported more flour than in 
preceding years. During the year Spain 
has witnessed a continuous struggle be- 
tween millers and bakers over the price 
of flour. In Portugal the government 
regulation of milling has remained quite 
as elaborate as during the war; even 
the quantities of wheat to be imported 
in 1926-27 were authorized specifically 
by governmental decree. 

There is little to report on milling in 
Russia. The industry has been national- 
ized, if not rationalized; it is overex- 
tended and inefficiently operated. On 
account of high costs of operation and 
merchandising, Russian flours are priced 
out of line in the export markets. Tur- 
key, Esthonia, Latvia, and Finland have 
import duties that operate more effec- 
tively against Russian flours than against 
flours from oversea. 

2 2 2) 
IMPORTS AT CORK 

Corx, Ireranv.—Despite bad trade, 
Cork shows an increase in income of over 
£3,000 from port dues for the first half 
of 1927, compared with 1926, There were 
over 17,000 tons flour imported during 
the six months up to July, and 56,000 
tons wheat. All the wheat, with the ex- 
ception of 1,273 tons which went to 
country mills, was used by the Cork 
mills. 

io 2 2) 
London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 


o— Week ending—. 
Dec. 16 Dec. 9 Dec. 17 
1927 
4,325 
1,000 
20,080 


From the— 
United States— 

Atlantic 

Pacific 
Canada—aAtlantic 

Pacific 
Australia 
Argentina 
Continent 
Coastwise 





TORONTO 
Last week was a quiet one in the On- 
tario flour trade. New orders are scarce, 
but millers‘ are busy shipping flour on 


old contracts. No change was made in 
prices. Quotations, Jan. 7: 


Jan. 7 Dec. 31 

Se RROD i 6.00 64640545646 $7.90 $7.90 
ae 7.65 7.65 
Becond PACER ...ccccccvece 7.30 7.30 
MOTE WROGME 2c cc ccccccse 7.10 7.10 
We GOOD cecvveseveseses 6.20 6.20 
GRORGM GOOF 2. ccccccccce 6.60 6.60 
Whole wheat flour ....... 6.60 6.60 
All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 


cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—Offerings were fair- 
ly plentiful last week, but there was lit- 
tle or no demand. Biscuit factories and 
other regular buyers are taking their 
usual supplies, but sales on this account 
are never large. Prices show no change. 
Quotations, Jan. 7: soft winter wheat 90 
per cent patents $5.35 bbl, bulk, sea- 
board, for export; $5.40 in secondhand 
bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto, or $5.65, 
Montreal. 

Exporting—Sales of spring wheat 
flour for export were not heavy, but 
mills report a fair inquiry in which all 
markets participated. A limited amount 
of selling was done in the various coun- 
tries that regularly buy Canadian flour, 
and the total made a satisfactory show- 
ing for the week. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, Jan. 7: spring wheat export 
patents 37s@37s 6d per 280 Ibs, jute, 
cif., Glasgow, January-February sea- 
board loading; 3d less to London or 
Liverpool. 

Winter wheat flour seems to be com- 
pletely out of favor in over-sea markets. 
Dear wheat is holding the flour above a 
level at which buyers will operate. A 
nominal quotation for Ontario winters 
is 36s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Glasgow, in jute, 
and 3d less to London. 


NOTES 


J. J. Page, general manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, is visiting the Winnipeg branch 
of his company. 

W. R. Clarke, special representative 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., in 
London, Eng., left his home in Stratford, 
Ont., for New York on Jan. 6, with the 
intention of sailing for London by the 
Cunard Line on Jan. 7. 


Andor Kemeny, who represents the 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, in 
Ontario, called at this office last week. 
He is meeting with considerable encour- 
agement in his work of introducing the 
products of his company into this part 
of Canada. 


The Toronto Retail Cake Bakers’ As- 
sociation held a meeting on Jan. 5 at 
which there was a presentation of med- 
als and prizes for cake decoration in a 
course which has just closed. Professor 
A. F. Chisholm, who conducted the 
classes, was presented with a beautiful 
picture, and his assistant, Harry Bourne, 
was also the recipient of a handsome 
gift. An address on the advantages of 
education in the finer science of the bak- 
ing business was given by J. J. Dutton, 
president of the Bread and Cake Bak- 
ers’ Association of Canada. 


AA 
WINNIPEG 


A reduced demand for flour was re- 
ported by millers last week. A little 
mixed car business was the only fea- 
ture, buyers at country points appar- 
ently having sufficient on hand for im- 
mediate requirements. Export inquiry 
is altogether lacking. Prices are un- 
dutagl 
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Canada Is Developing 


Toronto, Ont.—Many newspapers of Canada celebrated the new year 
with special articles; in some cases whole issues were devoted to a review of the 
financial and business situation. Without exception these were written in a 
hopeful strain and it appears to be the unanimous opinion of trained observ- 
ers that Canada has fairly well recovered from the effects of the war and is 
now entering upon a long period of industrial development which is expected 
to increase the population and wealth of all provinces at a rapid pace. 

It would be hard to single out any part that seems to be more favored 
than the rest. In the three maritime provinces the improvement is perhaps 
not so clearly defined, but the spirit of optimism is there and there are 
many signs that the long period of stagnation to which that particular part 
of Canada has been subjected is at an end. From Quebec to the Pacific 
Coast the evidences of progress are more numerous and substantial. The 
frontier of these provinces has been pushed farther north by mining and 
pulpwood industries which are giving employment to thousands of people. 
This is particularly true of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 

In many ways the new situation in Manitoba is the most interesting of 
all. Not many years ago that province was almost solely devoted to the 
production of wheat, and so good was the quality of this grain that all 
western Canadian spring wheat .is still generally known outside of Canada 
as Manitoba wheat. Manitoba is now contributing comparatively little 
to the total production of that grain in Canada. Mixed farming followed 
the wheat raising era, and now manufacturing, mining and pulp produc- 
tion are taking the place of those activities. The construction of the Hudson 
Bay Railway has started a mining boom in that province which is likely to 
revolutionize the whole structure of industrial development. Districts that 
were inaccessible until now are being brought within easy reach of the Hud- 
son Bay Railway by means of branch lines, with the result that experienced 
miners and capitalists are busily engaged in staking out locations that give 
every promise of future wealth. Government engineers and many others, 
whose opinions may be taken as sound, have expressed a firm belief that 
northern Manitoba will become in a comparatively few years one of the 
great mining areas of the world. 

Whatever the ultimate result may be in any one section of Canada, there 
is no question as to the potential value of what are at present barren re- 
gions lying to the north of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba and it may be that 
here will be found the means of increasing the population of the country 
upon which the future of the milling industry depends. Until the number 
of people living in Canada is greatly increased over present figures, much 
of the milling capacity at present in existence must necessarily lie idle for 
a part of every year, but if millers can feel that there is to be a steady 
growth in population their confidence in the future of their particular in- 
dustry will be greatly enhanced. 

‘2 2 2) 


New Avery Manager 


Toronto,.Ont.—W. & T. Avery, Ltd., 98 Queen Street, East, Toronto, 
announce a change in their management by which W. Louis Brocker succeeds 
David Millington, the change taking effect on Jan. 1. Mr. Brocker is lately 
from headquarters of this company in England, and since his settlement in 
Toronto has been making an extensive study of conditions here and the busi- 
ness over which he is to preside. He finds the Canadian milling industry in a 
friendly and receptive mood, as Avery scales have been well and favorably 
known in this country for many years. Now that the company has its own 
branch in Canada, with a stock of scales on hand from which deliveries can 
be quickly made, there is every prospect that a satisfactory business will be 
worked up by this branch. 


CWC UI ON ONION UO 


OMINION or GANADA 


farmers’ deliveries totaled 290,528,491 


were quoted, Jan. 7, at $8.65 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $8.05, and first clears at $7.05; 
cottons, 15c more; Alberta points 10@ 
30c more, and Pacific Coast points 50c 
more. Bakers patents are quoted at 
$7.20, car lots. Bakers purchasing their 
requirements in jute get special prices. 


NOTES 


Two seats on the Winnipeg Stock Ex- 
change recently have been sold at high 
prices. The first is said to have brought 
$2,100, and the second $2,250. 

A dispatch from Carman, Man., last 
week, stated that at a meeting of pool 
members in that district it was decided 
to build a 40,000-bu grain elevator there. 


It was stated here last week that the 
Manitoba wheat pool has purchased the 
elevator owned by the Red River Grain 
Co., St. Boniface, Man., the price being 
approximately $60,000. 


Grain deliveries by farmers in the 
prairie provinces declined to some extent 
during the holidays, but are now in- 
creasing, and continue in advance of 
those for the corresponding period in 
1927. From Aug. 1 to Dee. 31, 1927, 


bus, as against 271,582,608 for the pre- 
vious season. 

The annual hockey event, which was 
played off last week by the teams of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., at 
Winnipeg, ended in a decisive victory for 
the first named organization, the score 
being 8-2. 

The following representatives of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
were in Winnipeg during the holiday sea- 
son: T. A. Buchanan, Yorkton, Sask; 
T. G. Jones, Brandon, Man; R. H. 
Hutchinson, Saskatoon, Sask; A. Scott 
Hill, Nelson, B. C. 

G. Rock. 
C2 Ww? 


MONTREAL 


No business of any volume was done 
in spring wheat flour last week; even de- 
liveries on old contracts did not repre- 
sent heavy quantities. The holiday pe- 
riod in the country districts of Quebec 
is devoted largely to family and pleas- 
ure reunions, and very little business is 


being done in any line. Moreover, the 
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weather has not been seasonable. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Nothing worth reporting has hap- 
pened so far as demand from abroad is 
concerned. 

Domestic quotations, Jan. 6: first pat- 
ent $7.90 bbl, patent $7.65, second pat- 
ent $7.30, export patent $7.10, jutes, net 
cash, on track, Montreal rate points. 

Winter wheat flour business has been 
reduced to the minimum. Prices are 
unchanged, on Jan. 6 being $5.90@6 bbl, 
secondhand jute bags, ex-track; small 
lots, 50@60c more. 


NOTES 


William A. Black, president of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., was elected 
a director of the Bank of Montreal at 
the directors’ meeting held on Jan. 6. 

Victor Cété, who has been appointed 
flour and feed sales manager for the 
Quaker Oats Co. for the province of 
Quebec, will have his headquarters at 
the Quaker Oats Co.’s office in the Coris- 
tine Building, Montreal. As he has been 
in the flour business since 1908, repre- 
senting various companies, Mr. Cété is 
well known to the trade. 

owws 
Canada—Milling in October 

Preliminary statement of the grain ground 

by the merchant and custom mills of Can- 


ada in October, 1927, as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Totals 
WER cocccccee 4,826,067 4,311,576 9,137,643 


GOED cccccsccccs 572,220 454,440 1,026,630 
DOP sccccnces 47,694 . 39,695 87,389 
Buckwheat 26,302 oee° 6,302 
OGOTG vecsiccoces 140,048 25,947 165,995 
Mixed grain ... 1,160,655 24,387 1,185,042 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in Octo- 
ber, 1927: 

Wheat flour, bbls— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent. 186,843 331,390 618,233 
Manitoba 2 patent. 157,905 270,265 428,179 





Ont. wint. straight 57,395 ...... 57,395 
All GEROTS 2c cccces 625,121 276,261 901,382 

Totals, flour....1,027,264 877,916 1,905,180 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour ..... 2,878 6,424 9,814 
WPOM cccccccdsscccese 15,169 12,484 27,653 
Shorts and middlings. 23,195 20,695 43,899 
All other offal........ 3,780 2,693 6,373 
Other cereals, 

Ibs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ........ 386,310 470,936 857,245 


Rolled oats ....4,499,542 6,293,238 10,792,750 
Barley, pot and 


BOREL cccsnisce 432,195 122,108 554,303 
Corn flour and 

MORE wecccces 2,248,422 ...... 2,248,422 
Buckwheat flour 430,626 ...... 430,¢ 


Total products in months of June, July 
August and September, 1927 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat flour, 


bbls— June July Aug. Sept. 
Manitoba 1 patent. 353 260 296 374 
Manitoba 2 patent. 338 276 260 318 
Ont. wint. straight. 81 71 58 82 
All others ........ 463 355 481 682 











Totals, flour .. 
Feed, tons— 


++ 1,236 962 1,095 1,456 


Low grade flour... 8 6 3 4 
BERR: coc ccscvccccce 18 14 15 2 
Shorts and middl’gs 27 22 26 34 
All other offal..... 4 4 5 ‘ 
Other cereals, Ibs— 
Oatmeal .......... 933 796 354 1,069 
Rolled oats ....... 7,580 8,953 9,431 12,289 
Barley, pot and : 
PORTS svcccvcccse 196 219 132 266 


C’n flour and meal.1,726 2,084 2,643 2,074 
Buckwheat flour... 83 58 63 

Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
from Nov. 1, 1926, to Oct. 1, 1927, in barrels 





WEOPOMNGT occ ccccccescsccccecccecs 2,089,499 
BORER 66 cc cssecsenecswessenece 1,714,792 
SUE 00-b0 cba veeceessseescoseces 1,496,126 
DOMGGREY cc ccc cccsvvccsccccdsccces 1,231,386 
BEE ws e oe ceeccnsos cen eseucece 1,454,592 
April .. 1,154,068 
May ... 1,455,461 
June ... 1,314,212 
July 1,019,188 
BE ns, 560 409:¢ 04 66b a Beahev.046% 1,157,963 
PD ceceg tecstesdeciscautes 1,527,517 
GRR a oka ce ceweptccsdescsceuces 2,005,314 

SO ee ere eee er er 17,620,112 





Canada—Exports Via United States 
Shipments of Canadian in-transit wheat 
and wheat flour from Atlantic Coast custom 
houses of the United States, by countries of 
destination and by seaboard ports, from Aug. 
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i to O 
United 
mestic ‘ 


To— 
Aden .- 
aArgentil 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil . 
Chile . 
ColombD:! 
Cuba . 
Czechos 
Denmal 
Domini 
Egypt 
Esthon! 
Finlan¢ 
France 
French 
French 
Germa! 
Greece 
Guaten 
Haiti . 
Icelan¢ 
Italy . 
Jugosl 
Latvia 
Liberié 
Mexicc 
Moroc¢ 
Mozan 
Nethet 
Dutch 
Dutch 
Norwa 
Panan 
Polant 
Portus 
Azoret 
Soviet 
Salva 
Spain 
Canar 
Swede 
Syria 
Turke 
Venez 
Unite 
Irish 
Austr 
Britis 
Britis 
Briti: 
Barb 
Jame 
Trini 
Othe 
Gibré 
Malt: 
New! 
Pale: 
Cana 
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ij to Oct. 381, 1927, as reported by the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce: 









Flour, 
To— Wheat, bus bbis 
DEA caeWeredtdereseoreste vecees 86 
Argentina .....-.eceeeeeee veces 30 
festria TMadwhesceséncée |) ebbave ,218 
Belgium .....ccccececccees 1,407,843 455 
BOUVIR 2. cccccccscccecccee  seeees ,922 
Brazil .....-.+-- etSnebensse  Seecen 78 
MED ecbsccccccceteccescce cesece 89 
Colombia ....--eeeeeceeeee 10,402 ime 
MD bund eeceecccccccccess eevee 3,679 
Czechoslovakia ......2-66+ sevens 1,796 
MOMAPE 2c cccccccccsccces 97,750 13,960 
Dominican Republic ...... 4,000 1,963 
Dt wcscccccccscccsecces 11,610 25,860 
MtNOMIS ..cccccccccccccces seeses 1,055 
MemtaME .occccccccbecdeces 39,999 28,977 
PEANCE 2c ccccccccccseceees 686,342 5,828 
French Guiana .......-6+++ seeeee 2,869 
French West Indies.......  «...+.+. 1,064 
Germany 765,500 97,562 
GFECCE wcccccccccccccvcees sevees 85,167 
GORtOMABIR accccccccccccee covers 8 
BBEEE cobuvbccesocceerccces cesses 6,607 
BpelanG cccccsccccccccceces ceoeses 18 
Baly ccccccccccccccesccene 145,656 7,192 
Jugosiavia and Albania... ...... 919 
BALVIG covecrocevecedseces  cecese 253 
DGGUE cudeacccdecresectss versed 277 
DIG Ledereectesecescess  cdiedees 825 
METOCGR cccvcccccscscccces 6,000 1,267 
Mozambique .......+++++% 7,600 406 
Netherlands ...........065 1,418,769 1,098 
Dutch Guiana .......62005 ce eveee 1,593 
Dutch West Indies ....... «e+e 1,623 
MOrWAY cccccccccccccceces 88,579 42,933 
TMOEEE cicccreseadsctcces § eeesve 2,047 
Poland and Danzig .......  se+ee. 7,996 
POPUUME cccccscccesscessén: se06ne 161 
Azores and Madeira ...... = sseues 6,054 
Goviet MOOMR ..rcccscccces ecovecr 1,611 
PRIVAESE cecccccccccescecs weeece 133 
BPAIN ccccccccccccvecsccesés ceeves 236 
Canary Islands .........+.  «eeeeee 27 
BWOGGM dceesccccrevecscess §  ceevve 8,810 
ByrTia cecceccccccvcvees Teeerrr rT? 1,266 
TM oo 6ds cesccccrcvecies 5,512 re 
VONOMREER ccccccrccccccees veevve 28,908 
United Kingdom .......... 5,995,734 117,347 
Irish Free State .......... 20,000 14,340 
BUstVOlm cccccscreccescece 20 


British South Africa....... 
British West Africa....... 
British Guiana 
Barbados ......cceceee -. 
JAMBICR cccccccccccccccece 
TriniGed 2 ccccvcovesosesses 
Other British West Indies. 
GibrTAltAF ccccccccccccsecss 
Malte ceccvecccccccccccees 
Newfoundland ..........+-+ 
Palestine ......ccccesceves 
COMGEE. ccccccccsscsccscrere 





TOtAlB ..ccceececsesecees 10,757,196 583,342 


Canadian wheat and wheat flour ship- 
ments through the various United States 
Atlantic seaboard ports from Aug. 1 to Oct. 
31, 1927: 


Flour, 

From— Wheat, bus  bbis 
Mow Work ...ccccccscceces 7,962,011 493,067 
Philadelphia ..........+e+5 884,172 9,165 
Baltimore ......++seeeee0% 1,683,443 5,828 
BORG ccccccccccscccccces 144,066 60,872 
WOPEOU ce ccccccccsccsccce 83,504 ..... 
DORM cocccccccccccceces 10,757,196 583,342 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug. 1 to Nov. 30, 1927, by ports of exit, in 
barrels of 196 Ibs: 





r To 

From— U. K. U.S. Others 
Halifax, N. S...... 1,071 ‘ 143,860 
North Sydney, N. 8. eee 13,810 
Lunenberg, N. S.... nee saw 2,770 
Woodstock, N. B... aaae )) ree * 
Montreal, Que. .... 733,426 -+. 829,647 
Quebec, Que. ...... 17,881 eee 22,981 
Three Rivers, Que.. sees one 645 
St. Johns, Que. .... 25,628 - 13,678 
Lake Megantic, Que. 2,499 ss 8,448 
Coaticook, Que..... 9,058 3 2,691 
St. Armand, Que... 2,497 nf rr 
Athelstan, Que. ... 4,710 30,142 
Sutton, Que. ...... 34,560 262 35,309 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 94,939 1 471,332 
Bridgeburg, Ont.... 105,622 . 308,404 
Prescott, Ont. ..... 5,158 eee 45,267 
Emerson, Ont. .... 2 e060 7 cove 
North Portal, Man. ties 14 ens 
Vancouver, B. C.... 37,218 1,390 234,668 

POO 6 s.0000,08 0 1,074,267 1,585 2,163,452 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 


Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1 
to Nov. 30, 1927 and 1926, via United States 
and Canadian seaboard ports, as reported by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 


WHEAT, BUS 


To— 1927 1926 
United States .......... 4,104,366 4,529,484 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports ...... 61,240,640 56,963,448 


Via Canadian ports. ..14,617,615 16,137,254 
Other countries— o> 

kk 2 See 135,472 49,603 

Via Canadian ports. ..18,404,762 16,956,485 








_ aor 98,502,855 94,636,274 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— 1927 1926 
United States .......... 1,585 15,656 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports ....... 284,671 233,496 

Via Canadian ports... 789,596 988,739 
Other countries— : 

Via U. S. ports ....... 915,271 926,818 

Via Canadian ports... 1,248,181 1,131,303 

50 9 b80's ccdixete 3,239,304 3,296,012 
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CHICAGO 


New flour business is still of moderate 
proportions, but more inquiries are be- 
ing received, and dealers anticipate a 
brisker demand later in the month. The 
higher wheat market checked interest to 
some extent last week, but did encourage 
buyers to give shipping directions against 
old orders. Old contracts are being 
cleaned up fairly well. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Although indi- 
vidual sales are still small, more single 
car lot orders were received last week, 
and shipping directions were good. 
Large bookings were unheard of, but 
rumors of sales in the making were nu- 
merous. 

Hard Winter Flour-—One broker re- 
ported better sales than usual at this 
time of year, and others say that pros- 
pects look very good. Directions are 
fairly free, with many being received for 
shipment during this month. Contracts 
are being cleaned fairly well. 

Soft Winter Flour—One sale of 1,000 
bbls to a cracker baker was reported. 
Other bookings were mainly in single 
car lots. Users of soft winters are hold- 
ing off until present supplies are worked 
down, and also are looking for some soft 
spots. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes, Jan. 7: spring top 
patent $6.90@7.45 bbl, standard patent 
$6.55@7.10, first clear $5.85@6.20, sec- 
ond clear $4.20@4.50; hard winter short 
patent $6.60@7, 95 per cent patent $6.30 
@6.70, straight $6.10@6.50, first clear 
$5.30@5.75; soft winter short patent 
$6.25@6.95, standard patent $5.80@6.35, 
straight $5.65@6.10, first clear $5.25@ 
5.50. , 

Duruwm.—There is practically nothing 
doing in semolinas. Manufacturers are 
still holding off, and some are finding 
that contracts made last fall are lasting 
longer than they expected. Shipping di- 
rections continue good. On Jan. 7, No. 2 
semolina was quoted at 3%c lb, bulk; 
standard semolina, 334c; No. 3 semolina, 





A HINT ON SUCCESSFUL 
SELLING 


UCCESSFUL selling in these 

times cannot be done with hit or 

miss methods or be accomplished 
on surmise or rumor. Successful 
sales management and _ successful 
salesmanship are now based on facts. 
The sales manager cannot set his 
prices on hearsay of his salesmen as 
to the quotations being made by com- 
petitors. This has too long and too 
generally been the method. Cost of 
doing business must be accurately as- 
certained, then a fair profit fixed 
and maintained under all conditions, 
regardless of how difficult it may 
seem at the time. 

Salesmen must overcome making 
a practice of talking price to their 
customers. They must know enough 
of their own goods and enough of the 
retailer and his consumer patrons to 
sell the merchant goods that will 
bring the merchant a profit, and this 
is all the merchant desires. 

When the sales manager ceases to 
change his course on the report to 
him of how his competitors are steer- 
ing their craft, and when the sales- 
man is salesman enough to be supe- 
rior to price, and it has been done 
and is being done, then much of the 
vexing problems of salesmanship 
during the year 1928 will be solved. 
—Facts and Figures. 


SESSEEESSES 


HUPREIEEEEEEEEEEETE 








Correspondent at Milwaukee 








34%2c; durum patent, 34c; special grade, 
Bc. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

MOM, Bed voc ycnvccntescesve 34,000 85 
Previous week ............ 27,000 68 
ME GED Se cwewrcevecsrnes 37,000 92 
Te BORN GO ccccceneves 38,000 95 


FLOUR MAN MAKES CHANGE 

George C, Mariner, who was with the 
Washburn Crosby Co. for about 15 years, 
first with the main offices at Minneapolis, 
then as a salesman, and later in charge 
of country sales at the Chicago office, 
which position he held for seven years, 
is now manager of the American Baking 
Co., Joliet, Ill. Recently he has had 
charge of the territory in and around 
Rockford, IIl., ‘and supervised the sales- 
men calling on the trade there. Mr. 
Mariner, while in Chicago, gained a host 
of friends, who will be glad to learn of 
his new position, and who will wish him 
much success in his new field. 


NOTES 


Max F. Cohn, president of the Sunset 
Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo, was a 
recent visitor here. 


The Chicago Board of Trade dues for 
1928 have been fixed by the directors at 
$200, the same as last year. 


William P. Ronan, vice president of 
the Weber Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from a visit to the mills at Salina, Kan- 
sas. 


Henry L. Brainerd, of the Chicago 
office of the Washburn Crosby Co., visit- 
ed his company’s main offices at Minne- 
apolis last week. 

Walter S. Johnson, of W. S. Johnson 
& Co., brokers, who has been spending a 
few weeks at Biloxi, Miss., is expected 
to return this week. 

Ashby Miller and W. L. Benedict, of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
visited the local offices of this company 
last week. Mr. Miller was on his way 
east. 

H. J. Bergman, of the Minnesota Feed 
Co., Minneapolis, stopped in Chicago last 
week. He was returning from Tennes- 
see, where he had been called by the 
death of his father. 

The annual meeting of the United 
States Egg Society will be held at the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 13. The 
board of governors of this association 
will meet the following day. 


F. C. Meyer, secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., recent- 
ly stopped in Chicago en route east. He 
expects to spend the next three or four 
weeks calling on the trade in the East. 


The Hon. Digby Denham, of Denham’s, 
Ltd., grain dealers, Brisbane, Queens- 
land, was in Chicago last week, and 
called on S. T. Edwards & Co., feed sys- 
tem engineers. He had been visiting a 
married daughter in Canada. 


J. C. Ringold, W. Fitzharris and C. S. 
Jacobson, of the Chicago office of the 
Malt-Diastase Co., left on Jan. 8 for New 
York, where they will attend the annual 
meeting of their company, and also spend 
a few days at the main offices. 


An announcement has been made by 
Mr. and Mrs. William Igler, Louisville, 
of their daughter’s engagement to James 
G. Parry, Cincinnati. The wedding will 
take place in the spring. Mr. Parry is 
sales manager of the bulk Crisco depart- 
ment of the Procter & Gamble Co., and 
is well known to the baking and allied 
trades. 


K. L. Burns, president of the Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., called at 
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this office Jan. 6. He said the firm was 
remodeling the mill, installing new ma- 
chinery in one unit and rearranging the 
power transmission. The work will be 
completed the latter part of this month, 
and meanwhile the other unit is being 
operated full time. 
‘2 2 2) 


MILWAUKEE 


A slight improvement in the flour 
market was reported here last week, the 
first sign of encouragement for many 
weeks. The volume was not large, but 
it was sufficient to create some optimism. 
There is likely to be no heavy buying 
unless there is a heavy decline in wheat. 
Stocks are believed to be sufficient to 
last until early next month. Buyers are 
aiding each other in some instances by 
selling flour to those who are short. 
Prices last week were 10@1l5c higher 
than in the previous one. The margin 
between the lower and top limits wid- 
ened slightly. Nominal quotations, Jan. 
7: fancy city brands hard spring wheat 
patent $6.55@7.55 bbl, straight $6.25@ 
7.25, first clear $5.95@6.60, and second 
clear $4.65@5.30, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Southwestern flour is in an unfavor- 
able position in this market, as spring 
wheat flour is only 30c, top limits, above 
the southwestern market, and local buy- 
ers prefer the northwestern article. If 
buying becomes heavier, the Southwest 
should come in for its share. South- 
western flour advanced 10c last week, on 
the general strengthening of wheat, and 
the lower limits are above the same 
prices of northwestern. Nominal quo- 
tations, Jan. 7: fancy brands hard win- 
ter wheat $6.90@7.25 bbl, straight $6.50 
@7, and first clear $5.40@5.85, in 98-Ilb 
cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 


Stocks of grain in Milwaukee as of 
Dec. 31, 1927, consisted of 89,832 bus 
wheat, 1,349,413 bus corn, 1,755,762 bus 
oats, 126,005 bus barley, and 42,860 bus 
rye. 

Receipts of flour during December to- 
taled 190,400 bbls, compared with 10,150 
the same month of 1926, and shipments 
totaled 99,032 this year, against 34,468 a 
year ago. 

Receipts of feed in December were 
considerably in advance of the same 
month a year ago, but shipments de- 
clined. Offerings were 3,660 tons, com- 
pared with 1,158 the year before, and 
shipments were only 8,670, against 10,964 
a year previously. 

Corn was active during December, re- 
ceipts and shipments being much larger 
than during the same month of 1926. 
Wheat and rye offerings also increased, 
but oats and barley decreased. All cash 
grains except wheat gained in shipments 
out of the terminal here last December, 
corn leading the movement. 


Receipts of wheat in December totaled 
70,560 bus, against 56,000 the previous 
year, while shipments were 32,500, com- 
pared to 145,107. Corn receipts were 
1,700,520 bus, against 959,040 in 1926, 
and shipments totaled 434,500, compared 
with 236,500. Offerings of cash rye were 
74,250 bus, against 65,090 in 1926, and 
shipments totaled 50,800, compared with 
29,570. 

L. E. Meyer. 
ww? 


CENTRALIZATION OF FLOUR 
TRADE PLANNED IN BERLIN 


Hamepvurc, Germany.— The medium- 
sized and smaller mills in the province 
of Brandenburg contemplate the estab- 
lishment of a central purchasing and sell- 
ing office for flour. The plan includes 
the establishment of a special company 
in Berlin with the object of selling a 
larger share of the flour used in that 
city. Similar efforts were made in pre- 
war times, with rather unfavorable re- 
sults. 

2 2 2) 

One of the problems confronting milk 
dealers in the United States is how to 
reduce the loss of bottles. The annual 
cost of replacing those that are lost or 
broken is about $30,000,000. Of this 
amount, over $12,000,000 results from 
breakage in the plants where milk is 
bottled. 
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NEW YORK 


There has been considerable activity in 
the flour market, but only a few sales. 
Buyers are about 10 days behind the 
market in their ideas on price, making 
offers that would have been acceptable 
a week ago. Higher premiums have 
forced mills in some instances to advance 
prices 50c, and there is little cheap 
flour being offered. Mills that have 
steadily maintained high levels have in- 
creased their prices only in accordance 
with the advance in wheat. 

The activity of the trade in getting 
flour off their books before lake-and-rail 
closing, and then before carrying charges 
were enforced, has resulted in an ample 
supply on spot in most cases. Many 
brokers find their trade supplied for 
three months’ requirements, but reports 
are very conflicting on conditions. Some 
sales have been for immediate shipment, 
while others run three and four months, 
but it is expected that, unless very un- 
usual conditions arise, a steady and sat- 
isfactory business will result. 

As has been the case on the entire 
crop, interest in high glutens and flours 
of guaranteed strength has been keen. 
Clears have not followed the general 
price increase, being governed by supply 
and demand. It has taken a low price to 
interest consumers in this grade, and 
even then they are not anxious to buy. 

Export.—Export business last week 
was small, and foreign demand light. 

Flour Prices—Quotations, Jan. 6, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.35@7.85 
bbl, standard patents $6.95@7.25, clears 
$6.50@6.85, high glutens $8.10@8.35; 
hard winter short patents $7.10@7.50, 
straights $6.75@7.10; soft winter 
straights, $6.20@6.50. 


NOTES 


James G. Webster, New York manager 
for the International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, has gone to the mill to attend 
the annual meeting of the company. 


J. A. Sim, vice president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co. and manager of the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., has re- 
turned from a business trip through the 
South. 


Bernard J. Rothwell, Boston, presi- 
dent of the Bay State Milling Co., Wi- 
nona, Minn., and the Lawrenceburg 
(Ind.) Roller Mills Co., called at this 
office last week. 


Stewart P. Elliott, general sales man- 
ager for the Sperry Flour Co., San Fran- 
cisco, spent a couple of days in New 
York last week and called at the office of 
A. S. Leo, who handles the account in this 
market. 


T. Morgan Bowen, Buffalo manager 
of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
was introduced on ’change last week by 
John F. Gerard. Other Buffalo visitors 
included Hugh W. Brown, division sales 
manager, and Dwight K. Yerxa, man- 
ager, Buffalo, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis. 


In the near future Edward. Herbst will 
assume his new duties as special repre- 
sentative in the bakery sales division of 
the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. He 
has been connected with the company 35 
years, and recently has looked after its 
interests in northern New Jersey. 


J. Witsenburg, manager of N. V.: M. 
Witsenburg, Jr., Amsterdam, sailed for 
home, Jan. 7, on the Volendam, of the 
Holland America Line. Mrs. Witsen- 
burg, who came over with him, accom- 
panied him home, as did his daughter, 
who has been in this country about a 
year and a half. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from the 


port of New York for the week ending 
Dec. 31, as compiled by the Barr Ship- 








ping Corporation, totaled 1,093,604 bus 
and 58,905 bbls. Flour shipments were 
routed to only 10 ports, the largest, 17,- 
120 bbls, going to Alexandria, and the 


‘ second largest, 13,655, to the United 


Kingdom. All other lots were less than 
10,000 bbls. 


There has been unusual activity in 
trading in New York Produce Exchange 
memberships, due to the tentative plans 
that are under way for trading in un- 
listed securities on this exchange. On 
Jan. 4 and Jan. 5 seats advanced $1,150 
to a new high record of $4,800 each for 
full memberships. Associate member- 
ships that carry a trading privilege were 
sold at $2,950. It is understood that 
several stock exchange houses are in- 
terested in obtaining seats, and is ru- 
mored that one firm has offered $25,000 
for a block of five seats. 

Oxo Ww? 


BUFFALO 


Flour business was quiet last week. 
Buyers continued to mark time. Most 
of them have enough coming, purchased 
early in the fall, to carry them for some 
time. Aside from the regular trade, 
bakers are well filled up. 

Semolina sales were not heavy, but the 
advance of 4%c was paid when purchases 
were made, 

Kansas jobbers find little difference in 
the volume of business this year, com- 
pared with a year ago. Sellers of estab- 


» lished brands say the trade is well sup- 


plied for some time. 

Considerable cutting is reported, with 
rumored prices showing a difference of 
at least $1 bbl on practically identical 
grades. 

Quotations, Jan. 7, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
f.o.b., Buffalo: spring fancy patents $7.50 
@7.60 bbl, standard patent $7.25@7.30, 
first clear $6.40@6.50; Kansas, 98-lb cot- 
ton, f.o.b., mills: patents, $7.90@8; semo- 
lina, No. 2, 444c, bulk, New York, lake- 
and-rail shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Jan. 7, 98-lb cot- 
ton, less than car lots: spring patents, 
$8.40@8.50 bbl; pastry, $7@7.05; rye, 
$6.50@6.80. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

OO. Boe .scazcses 255,500 205,909 86 
Previous week .. 255,500 167,142 65 
ZORF OHO sscccce 238,000 199,430 84 
Two years ago... 238,000 200,754 84 
Three years ago. 238,000 183,860 77 


NOTES 


Charles T. Stork, president of the 
Novadel Process Corporation, has re- 
turned from New York. 


Mrs. M. B. Scanlan, wife of a promi- 
nent Buffalo broker and flour jobber, 
died at Kenmore recently. 


F. F. Henry, vice president and Buf- 
falo manager of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., left for Minneapolis last week. 


Howard R. Mannion, representing A. 
P. Traber, New York, spent part of last 
week visiting the trade in Buffalo and 
western New York. 


A pair of millstones to be used for a 
historical exhibit in Rochester at the 
Municipal Museum has been found by a 
miller of the Van Vechten Milling Co. 
in Smith Street in an old hay mow, hav- 
ing been used by the company in its mill 
before the roller system was adopted. 


Buffalo newspapers last week recalled 
the old-time bakery of Robert Ovens & 
Son, which in 1880 was the largest in 
this city. Around that time the first 
Vienna bread was sold‘here by Smith & 
Co. at their famous Vienna Model Bak- 
ery, brought here from the Centennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia. 

M. A. McCarruy. 
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BOSTON 


Slow demand for flour was reported 
last week, and while prices showed no 
material change, an easier tendency was 
noted, with more or less pressure on the 
part of spring and hard winter wheat 
millers to sell. 

The trade is only meeting pressing 
needs. The open season has helped pros- 
pective buyers, as stocks at eastern lake 
ports are liberal and no one has had 
any trouble in getting what flour was 
needed when wanted—and usually at the 
buyer’s price. Receipts about offset de- 
mand. The outlook for future business 
is not very encouraging. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
Ibs, in sacks, Boston points, on Jan. 7: 
spring patents, special $8.15@8.25, stand- 
ard patents $7.35@8, first clears $6.50 
@7.25; hard winter patents, $6.60@7.65 ; 
soft winter patents $6.65@7.60, straight 
$6.25@6.60, clear $6@6.50. 

Range of prices on rye flour, rye meal 
and dark rye at Boston during 1927, per 
barrel, in sacks: 


Low High 
Choice white patent....... $5.50 $7.60 
Standard patent .......... 5.20 7.50 
See ENED waboesserveonsess 4.65 5.80 
Dark rye (pure) ......... 4.70 6.30 


NOTES 


The estimated stock of unsold flour in 
Boston on Jan. 1, as reported by the 
Boston Grain & Flour Exchange, was 
33,100 bbls, compared with 382,746 on 
Dec, 1, 1927, and 33,204 a year ago. 

Charles F. Lingham, of the Federal 
Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lockport, N. 
Y., has applied for active membership 
in the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange. 
He is a son of Fred J. Lingham, presi- 
dent, and will take over the active mem- 
bership of Edwin A. Thompson, former 
representative of the company in this 
section. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Flour prices last week were generally 
maintained by mills. Kansas flours were 
slightly firmer, but this was more due to 
the fact that the mills were adjusting 
prices closer to actual market condi- 
tions than to any activity in trade. Buy- 
ers seem to be well supplied for near 
wants. 

Quotations, Jan. 7: spring first patent 
$7.60@7.90 bbl, standard patent $7.25@ 
7.60, first clear $6.75@7; hard winter 
short patent $7.50@7.75, straight $7.15@ 
7.40; soft winter straight, $6.15@6.80. 


NOTES 


Stewart P. Elliott, general sales man- 
ager for the Sperry Flour Co., San 
Francisco, was a recent visitor on 
*change. 


John Lynch, veteran gate tender of the 
Commercial Exchange and who was for 
many years active as a flour broker, re- 
tired on Jan. 1. 


The new export grain elevator of the 
Reading Co., recently completed here, 
will be formally dedicated with appro- 
priate ceremonies on Jan, 14. It has a 
capacity of 2,500,000 bus, and has been 
so constructed that additions can easily 
be made. 


The Tidewater Grain Co., recently or-- 
ganized to conduct an export grain busi- 
ness, began operations on Jan. 3. The 
officers are as follows: president, Walter 
K. Woolman; vice president, Raymond 
Barnes; secretary, George Wenz; treas- 
urer, Philip Markley. 

J. C. Jackson. 
2M? 


PITTSBURGH 


There was a fair demand for flour last 
week, with some rather active buying, 
although confined to small-sized lots. The 
price advantage was with southwestern 
millers, whose product had a decidedly 
lower range than did spring wheat flour. 
As a result, there was a rather fair-sized 
volume of hard winters of established 
brands booked. Bakers bought springs 
cautiously, being of the opinion that the 
level of prices was not permanent. 

Colder weather had a stimulating ef- 
fect on sales of bread, and had an en- 
couraging effect on bakers and flour men, 
as the few weeks after the holiday season 
usually are rather lean. Shipping direc- 
tions were satisfactory. 

There was an increased demand for 
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soft winter wheat flour by cracker and 
pastry manufacturers, with the result 
that prices held firm all week. Cracker 
bakers reported unusually good sales. 
Clears sold rather freely, with prices 
slightly higher. Semolina was quoted at 
8%c lb, f.o.b., Chicago, with sales nom- 
inal and shipping directions improved. 
Flour quotations, Jan. 7, cotton 98s, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$7.25@7.75 bbl, standard patent $6.75@ 
7.25; hard winter short patent $6.75@ 
7.75, standard patent $6.25@7, clears $6 
@6.50; soft winter, $5.75@6.25, bulk. 


NOTES 


William F. Faupel, for a number of 
years engaged in milling at Mann's 
Choice, Pa., died at Cumberland, Md., 
on Dec. 29. 

R. T. Hambleton, of the Pittsburch 
office of the Washburn Crosby Co., has 
returned from a visit to his former home 
in Grand Meadow, Minn. 

John McDermott, for 20 years en- 
gaged in the milling business at Johns- 
town, Pa., and later engaged in other 
commercial interests, died on Jan. 3. 


Ernest R. Braun, III, made his debut 
on Jan. 4 as the first son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest R. Braun, Jr. The grand- 
father, E. R. Braun, is president of 
Braun Bros. & Co., bakers, Pittsburgh 
and West Bridgewater, Pa. 


The monthly luncheon and meeting of 
the Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ A:- 
sociation will be held at the Rooseve't 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, at noon on Jan. 17. 
The honor guest will be Gerard R. Wil!- 
liams, president of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association. Horace W. Crider 


will preside. 
C. C. Larus. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour tightened up last week, as a re- 
sult of higher premiums on cash wheat. 
Most mills increased prices 10@15c bbi, 
some as much as 25c, but the advance 
failed to quicken demand to an appre- 
ciable extent. Something was done 
around old limits, but few mills were 
willing to trade on that basis. Top 
standard springs in instances were 
pushed up to $7.40, cotton, though this 
was not the rule, as excellent stock was 
obtainable at 25c less. Near-by soft win- 
ter straight aggregating about 1,500 bbls 
was sold at $5.80@5.85, bulk, and $5.90 
in secondhand cottons, with offerings 
scarce at these figures. Many of the 
tributary and southern mills are running 
light, owing to a scarcity of desirable 
wheat. 

Closing prices, Jan. 7, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: spring 
first patent $7.35@7.60, standard patent 
$6.85@7.10; hard winter short patent 
$7.25@7.50, straight $6.75@7; soft winter 
patent $6.85@7, straight (near-by) $5.85 
@6. 


NOTES 


A car of No. 2 spot rye was sold here 
last week at $1.17 bu. 

Included in receipts last week wer: 
3,029 bbls flour and 180,444 bus barley 
destined for export. 

P. Frederick Obrecht & Son, feed, grain 
and hay, have bought the Hammond Mil! 
at Hood’s Mills, Md., and are preparing 
to convert it into an up-to-date feed mill 

The mill and feed warehouse of J. N. 
Davis & Son, McGaheysville, Va., burned 
on Jan. 2. The firm’s Riverbank Mill, 
on the Shenandoah River, was reported 
burned about 10 days ago. 

Harry D. Williar, formerly of George 
P. Williar & Son, flour and grain com- 
mission, and who at one time was a 
member and director of the Chamber of 
Commerce or its predecessor, died on 
Jan. 1, aged 81. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week were 257 cars, grading 
as follows: 9 No. 2 dark northern, 46 
No. 1 northern, 16 No. 2 northern, 111 
No. 8 northern, 8 No. 4 northern, 35 
No. 5 northern and 82 sample grade 


northern. 
C. H. Dorsey. 
‘fo 2 2) 

Homesteads taken up in August, 1927, 
in the four Canadian western provinces 
totaled 656, compared with 482 in Au- 
gust, 1926. 
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SEATTLE 


Sufficient bookings to take care of the 
needs of the trade and normal supplies 
in bakers’ and dealers’ hands caused 
light trading in flour last week. How- 
ever, some millers reported more activity 
than in the previous week. Inventory 
still is engrossing the attention of buy- 
ers, and it is difficult to interest them 
even at attractive prices. 

Flour business with the Middle West 
and the Southeast was _ featureless, 
scarcely any sales being reported. De- 
mand from the Atlantic seaboard has 
not awakened from holiday dullness. 
No’ much new business from any quar- 
ter has developed, but orders on old 
bockings are fairly good. While some 
millers report that they could handle 
more business, they are fairly well sold 
for the month. They report that sales 
for the last half of 1927 were consider- 
abl, in excess of those for the first half, 
an’ that, while they see no particular 
reason for anticipating decidedly better 
conditions for 1928, an optimistic spirit 
pervades the trade. 

Flour Prices—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Jan. 6: family 
short patent $7.20@7.80 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $5.65@6.05, 98's; 
standard patent $6.30@6.60, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6.80@7.70. Hard wheat top 
patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $8.85@8.85; Montana, 
$7.25@8. 

Export Trade-——The usual after the 
holidays dullness was experienced in the 
export flour business in Pacific Coast 
markets last week. The oriental market 
was almost dormant. A few bids re- 
ceived from the Orient indicated that 
buyers’ ideas as to prices were too low 
to interest millers, whose prices were 
around $6.10, c.i.f., Hongkong, for 
straights, and $6.40, c.i.f., for cut-off. 
South China was overstocked, flour 
clearance poor, and, consequently, little 
business was done. The Chinese New 
Year’s celebrations begin Jan. 23, dur- 
ing which time it is next to impossible 
to interest buyers in flour. United King- 
dom business was negiigible last week. 
Trading with the Philippines was some- 
what regular. South American business 
was exceedingly light. 

Millers have almost caught up on their 
old orders, which have been sufficient to 
enable mills to run at about the usual ca- 
pacity, and millers are ready to nego- 
tiate for new business if price ideas can 
be adjusted. Quotations on this coast 
are considered about 25c bbl too high 
to interest foreign buyers. 

Millers are making a drive for ship- 
ping instructions, although some mills re- 
port but little delay in getting out or- 
ders. There is a sufficiency of ship space 
obtainable. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle. mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Le eee 46,800 18,824 40 
Previous week .. 46,800 20,677 44 
VOR BD: cccacce 46,800 20,161 43 
Two years ago... 52,800 27,486 62 
Three years ago. 52,800 23,861 "45 
Four years ago... 52,800 42,036 80 
Five years ago... 52,800 28,928 55 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oe reer 57,000 33,783 59 
Previous week .. 57,000 37,163 65 
Year ago ....... 57,000 25,026 44 
Two years ago... 57,000 27,758 49 
Three years ago. 57,000 15,475 27 
Four years ago... 57,000 39,760 70 
Five years ago... 57,000 22,960 40 








NOTES 


There was a regular monthly meeting 
of the Washington Flour Club in Seat- 
tle on Jan, 6. 


Wheat receipts at Seattle for six 
months to Jan. 1, 10,083 cars, against 
7,560 for the same period a year ago; 
at Tacoma 4,085, against 3,572. 

Flour exports from Seattle last week: 
to Singapore, 1,250 bbls; Guayaquil, 1,- 
650. From Tacoma: to Guayaquil, 350; 
Buena Ventura, 230; Paita, 105; Mol- 
lendo, 105. 


Of 1,545 cars wheat inspected at Seat- 
tle in December by the Office of Federal 
Grain Supervision, 515 tested No. 1, 429 
No. 2, 212 No. 3, 150 No. 4, 58 No. 5, 
181 special grade, and 491 were smutty. 


George K. Landers, supervisor of the 
Office of Federal Grain Supervision, 
made an interesting address on the grad- 
ing of grain at last week’s monthly meet- 
ing, at Seattle, of the Washington Flour 
Club. 


The Seattle Grain Exchange has had 
prepared a chart showing the complete 
price range of the trading options of the 
Seattle contract wheat market since date 
of organization in May, 1926, up to and 
including Dec. 31, 1927. 

Water shipments of flour to domestic 
ports from Seattle and Tacoma last 
week: to New York, 1,710 bbls; Phila- 
delphia, 1,250; Baltimore, 205; Charles- 
ton, 1,500; San Francisco, 2,200; Los 
Angeles, 590; San Diego, 325. 

John B. Hanton, head of the grain de- 
partment of the Balfour-Guthrie Co., a 
trustee of the Seattle Grain Exchange 
and chairman of the grain committee of 
the Seattle Merchants’ Exchange, is re- 
covering from an operation, and expects 
to leave the hospital in a week or 10 
days. 


Washington is estimated by G. S. Ray, 
federal agricultural statistician, to have 
sown 1,434,000 acres to winter wheat in 
the fall of 1927, or 12 per cent more than 
in 1926, The crop averaged 95 per cent 
of normal on Dec. 1. Final estimates 
of the 1927 crop are 53,344,000 bus, or 
30 per cent larger than in 1926. 


The Washington state chamber of 
commerce, the state chambers of Oregon 
and Idaho, and the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce, have chartered the Aleutian 
to sail from Seattle, Jan. 26, to Honolulu, 
and from Honolulu to Seattle, with mem- 
bers of the good will and trade excur- 
sion, on a combined vacation and busi- 
ness trip. 


Hedging privileges have been extended 
to Montana dealers by the Seattle Grain 
Exchange. Montana was made deliver- 
able on contract, beginning with the July 
delivery. It is expected this rule will en- 
able Montana dealers to safely hedge in 
Seattle, and that it will eventually in- 
crease the business of this port. More 
port facilities are held essential to cope 
with rapidly increasing trade. 


AAW 
OGDEN 


Considerable new flour business de- 
veloped last week, with good trading re- 
ported from both the Southeast and the 
Pacific Coast. There were excellent re- 
ports from Utah and Idaho, both for 
Ogden and country mills. Southeastern 
buyers were reported placing orders to 
augment depleted stocks. California 
trade also picked up. 

Shipping specifications increased, par- 
ticularly from the Southeast. There was 
also a large volume of outgoing flour to 
Utah, Idaho and Wyoming. 

Ogden mills resumed normal operations 
immediately after New Year’s Day, run- 
ning at full capacity. Smaller ones in 


Utah and Idaho are reported operating 
at about 50 per cent. 

Flour prices were unchanged in south- 
eastern territory. Quotations, Jan. 7: 
high patents $7.15@7.90 bbl and straights 
$6.90@7.40, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and 
other lower Mississippi River points. To 
California: first patents $6.95@7.20, sec- 
ond patents $6.85@7.10 and straights 
$6.55@7, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco 
and other California common points. To 
Utah and Idaho: family patents $6.60@ 
7.30, second patents $6.90@7.30 and 
straights $6.35@6.90, car lots, f.o.b., 

gden. 

NOTES 


Henry H. Blood, president of the 
Kaysville-Layton Milling Co., Kaysville, 
Utah, is seriously ill. 

Marion W. Sherwood, Ogden manager 
of the Royal Milling Co., has returned 
from Great Falls, Mont. 

Princess Drifted Snow, one of the 
Sperry Flour Co. carrier pigeons, opened 
the ninth annual Ogden live stock show 
recently when she flew from the Ogden 
live stock coliseum to her loft, a mile 
away, and as she entered her pen tripped 
an electrical device which fired a French 
75 millimeter cannon. This announced 
the opening of the show. 
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PORTLAND 


City trade in flour continued light last 
week, and domestic shipping business 
was held back by the storm, but prices 
were firm, and mills anticipate another 
advance. Montana milling wheat is hard 
to buy, and local hard white wheats are 
bringing a stiff premium. List prices on 
Jan. 7 held at $7.65 bbl for family pat- 
ents, $8.25 for second hard wheat and 
$7.25 for second blue-stem. 

Export flour trading was confined 
largely to South America. 

Output of Portland mills, with 4 
weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BO MNE Besse sh sade eewhee 19,931 32 
DPONVIOD WOE cccccccccece 24,745 39 
-.. «RA erere ries 20,650 33 
Wwe FORO GOO cccecccvece 29,437 47 
Three years ago .......... 39,060 63 
POUF FORTH OHO ce ccccccces 55,110 88 
Five years ago ............ 24,416 42 


NOTES 

Wheat exports in December were 2,- 
730,430 bus, against 2,332,177 in the 
same month of 1926. Total wheat ex- 
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ports in 1927 were 36,053,836 bus, worth 
$46,893,373, compared with 32,119,091 
shipped in 1926, and worth $44,975,846. 
Flour shipments from Portland last 
month were 76,297 bbls, compared with 
48,859 exported in December, 1926. Total 
flour exports in 1927 were 699,854 bbls, 
valued at $3,920,188, against 591,264 ex- 
ported in 1926, with value of $3,758,143. 
ow wD 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Continued strength of hard wheat 
flours and a material advance in north- 
ern blue-stems have tended to increase in- 
terest among buyers. Most large bakers 
have taken on several carloads each for 
delivery during January, which indicates 
that the trade will buy as needed for the 
balance of this year. Most bakers fee! 
that ‘flour will remain fairly steady, with 
the possibility of a decline later on. 

Quotations, Jan. 6, 98's, carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms: 
California family patents, $7.80@8.30 
bbl; Idaho family patents, $7@7.25; 
Montana top patents $7.60@7.80, clears 
$6.50@6.70; Kansas patents, $8@8.25; 
Dakota top patents, $8.75@9; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents, $6.75@7; 
Idaho hard wheat patents, $7.30@7.50; 
northern straight grades, $6.80@6.40; 
California pastry, $6@6.20. 


NOTES 


W. C. Tiffany, Pacific Coast manager of 
The Northwestern Miller, was in San 
Francisco recently, going from here to 
Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah. 


H. C. Serutton, president of the Coul- 
son Poultry & Stock Food Co., Peta- 
luma, Cal., is recovering from an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. 


Curtis & Tompkins, analytical chem- 
ists of flour and other agricultural prod- 
ucts, have moved their plant and offices 
from 311 California Street, to 236 Front 
Street, San Francisco. 


Fire which started from an electric 
motor on the fourth floor of the brick 
mill owned by the Golden Eagle Milling 
Co., Petaluma, Cal., recently caused dam- 
age of more than $15,000. The loss was 
covered by insurance. 


At a special meeting of the local grain 
trade association on Jan. 3, the following 
committee was appointed to nominate 
candidates for the grain committee, to be 
elected on Jan. 17: E. L. Smith, William 
L. Shaw, L. R. Woodhull, J. B. Outsen 
and E. P. McNeal. 


CWIIGS ICN JIOWICN ION 


A Good Natured Burlesque on the Habits 
of Certain Advertising Agencies 


MERRY, lively burlesque on bunk 
in the advertising profession has 
been written by E. T. Gundlach, 

founder of one of the country’s well- 
known national advertising agencies and 
a rebel against conventions in this field 

The book is regarded by its publishers, 
the Consolidated Book Publishers, Inc., 
Chicago, as a daring and sensational ef- 
fort to strip hokum from the business 
and replace it with more common sense 
methods. Behind the entertaining trav- 
esty is the serious purpose of replacing 
doubtful and ludicrous practices preva- 
lent in the advertising field with a course 
more in line with the importance of the 
profession. 

“Old Sox on Trumpeting,” as the book 
is somewhat fancifully titled, is full of 
stimulating ideas for the business man 





“BIGGER AND BETTER” 
STORES 


EPARTMENT §ssstore_ chains, 

comparable in size to the Gen- 

eral Motors and the United 
States Steel corporations, with an 
annual business in excess of $1,000,- 
000,000, were predicted for the near 
future by Edward A. Filene, of Bos- 
ton, at the recent convention of the 
American Economic Association in 
Washington. He said that such chains 
would be brought about by combina- 
tion of existing department stores or 
groups of chain stores. 








who is an advertiser or contemplates ad- 
vertising, as well as the advertising man 
himself. The scene is laid in ancient 
Greece, where the efforts of a “trumpet- 
ing agent” to draw a merchant into a 
“trumpeting campaign” leads to a rois- 
terous revelation of high pressure sales- 
manship and the mystic rites that attend 
the unfolding of the great “plan” for 
“tooting.” 

Droll business situations arise which 
parallel those of today. In the story 
Socrates, the “Old Sox” of this tale, 
proves the nemesis of hypocrisy and 
buncombe, and presents his idea of logi- 
cal ways for clearing advertising of 
fetishes and theories and putting it on a 
surer foundation. 

The book is profusely illustrated with 
cartoons by Farkas. Its price is $2. 

Trade paper advertisers will be inter- 
ested in the author’s suggestions as to 
how advertising may be directed to the 
real buyers and not dissipated in a lot 
of vapor in magazines. The point is 
emphasized that the way to reach the 
dealer is to advertise to the dealer, not 
to fake the ad to the consumer in the 
delusive belief that this is advertising 
to dealers and forcing them in line. | 

While the book is a gay farce that ex- 
poses the tricks of the trade, it is full 
of meat for advertisers and advertising 
men who take their advertising seriously 
and would like to see it on a more scien- 
tific basis. The author sets forth no pet 
theory, but is a “bull in a china shop” to 
the trappings and frippery staged by a 
certain type of agency. 
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CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago.—Bran and standard middlings 
are in good demand, and prices are high- 
er. Flour middlings and red dog, how- 
ever, are unchanged to a little easier. 
The East seems to be in need of the 
lighter grades, and local dealers are 
making sales there and in New England 
daily at firm prices. Offerings of bran 
and standard middlings are light, and 
jobbers are unable to supply the demand. 
Apparently, buyers have been hoping for 
some recession in values, but were forced 
into the market. On Jan. 7, spring bran 
was quoted at $33 ton, hard winter bran 
$33.50, standard middlings $33, flour mid- 
dlings $35.50@36.50 and red dog $38@39. 

Milwaukee——The millfeed market is 
gaining strength, and both bran and mid- 
dlings advanced last week. Red dog re- 
mained unchanged. Winter bran and 
standard middlings were 50c ton higher, 
spring bran $1, and flour middlings 50c 
@$1. Extreme cold weather the pre- 
vious week stimulated the demand, which 
came from mixed feed men and country 
dealers. Jobbers continue cautious, and 
there is an absence of speculative buying. 
Offerings are light. Quotations, Jan. 7: 
spring bran $33@33.50 ton, winter bran 
$32.75@33, standard middlings $32.50@ 
33, flour middlings $35@36, and red dog 
$38@39, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 


St. Louis ——Demand for millfeed was 
moderate last week. Offerings were 
light, and this served to maintain price 
levels. There is comparatively little feed 
booked ahead, and stocks are low, but 
the tendency seems to be to keep them 
that way. Quotations, Jan. 7: soft win- 
ter bran $32.50@32.75 ton, hard winter 
bran $32.25@32.50, and gray shorts $33 
@34. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—The millfeed market is 
difficult to analyze. Speculators say that 
if prices were $5@6 lower and inquiry 
was as good as it is now, they would be 
bullish, but at present levels they cannot 
become enthusiastic. At the same time 
there is an insistent inquiry, and offer- 
ings are quickly snapped up, regardless 
of the high prices. At times it appears 
as though there must still be a short in- 
terest in the market. However, with 
city mills oversold and very few offer- 
ings by interior ones, the undertone is 
strong. Bran is decidedly scarce, and 
standard middlings are moving more 
freely. Buyers would also take on flour 
middlings and red dog at present prices 
for February-March-April shipment, but 
there is very little inquiry for immedi- 
ate. Sellers would not entertain bids at 
spot prices for future shipment, because 
heavier feeds are usually in best demand 
as the pig feeding season approaches. A 
big pig crop is looked for this year, so 
that flour middlings and red dog should 
be wanted later at advancing prices. Mill 
prices are nominal. Bran is quoted at 
$30.50 ton, standard middlings $30.50@ 
31, flour middlings $33.50@35, red dog 
$37@38, wheat mixed feed $32.50@34, 
and rye middlings $28, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Jan. 10 Year ago 
UE ekccsaxseovsecss B. noes @30.50 $25.50 @26.00 
Stand. middlings.. .....@30.50 26.50@27.00 


Flour middlings... 33.00@34.00 30.00@32.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 35.50@37.00 35.00@36.00 
Duluth—Mills were not able to do 
much business in millfeed last week, The 
bulk of their present output is under 
contract on former sales and very little 
new trade can be taken until there is an 
improvement in flour orders. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City—Bran is now in line for 
shipping to eastern markets, and demand 
from that territory is taking all local of- 
ferings, which are small. Prices are un- 
changed at $30@30.50 ton. The strongest 
call is for immediate and January ship- 





ment. Several mills are offering for ship- 
ment in February and March, but there 
are no requests for future delivery. Heavy 
feeds are showing more strength than 
for several weeks. There is a fair car 
lot demand for shorts, which are selling 
at $31.50@32 ton. There is also a good 
call for shorts for future delivery at $1 
premium over immediate prices, but mills 
are not selling. Red dog is quoted at 
$37.50@38. 

Atchison.—There is little activity in 
millfeed. Millers are reluctant sellers, 
and it is difficult to buy future shipment 
lots unless a premium is paid. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 6, for immediate delivery: 
bran, $30 ton; mill-run, $30.50; shorts, 
$31. 

Hutchinson.—Buyers are showing little 
interest in feed at any price, and local 
mills are making no concessions, prefer- 
ring to store. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: bran $31 ton, mill-run $33 and gray 
shorts $35. 

Oklahoma City.—Demand for millfeed 
is good, and supplies are inadequate. 
The bulk of sales are to Oklahoma buy- 
ers, although Texas is taking shorts in 
fairly large quantities. Prices are firm, 
except for shorts, which have declined. 
Central and eastern states are being sup- 
plied through Kansas City, because of 
the strong tone of the Minneapolis mar- 
ket. Prices, Jan. 5: straight bran, $32 
ton; mill-run, $34; shorts, $36. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Millfeed was a little stronger 
last week, but not notably so, with prices 
about the same or a trifle higher. Millers 
are pretty well sold up. Output is small. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted, Jan. 
6, at $35@36 ton, mixed feed $36@37, 
and middlings $37@38, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo or mill. 

Evansville—Millfeed quotations, Jan. 
7: bran, $33 ton; mixed feed, $35; shorts, 
$36.50. 

Indianapolis.—Demand for millfeed is 
all that might be expected immediately 
after the first of the year. Most orders 
call for immediate shipment, and come 
mainly from jobbers. It is believed 
stocks in the hands of consumers are 
very light. Quotations, Jan. 7: spring 
bran $31.50 ton, hard winter bran $31.50 
@32, standard middlings $32, flour mid- 
dlings $35@36, and red dog $38@39. 


THE SOUTH 

Atlanta.—Brokers and mill representa- 
tives report a slow but steady gain in 
millfeed sales. The outlook is for fur- 
ther improvement the rest of the month. 
Most of the present business is for 30- 
day needs or less. Completion of inven- 
tories found stocks at the lowest ebb in 
this district they have been for months. 
With the exception of bran, which ad- 
vanced $1.50@2, there were no price 
changes last week. Quotations, Jan. 7, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: pure wheat bran, basis 
100-Ib bags, $40@41 ton; gray shorts, 
$42@43; brown shorts, $40@41; red dog, 
$50@51. 

Norfolk.—Millfeed is steady and in 
fair demand, with few changes in prices. 
Quotations, Jan. 6: red dog, $46@47 ton; 
winter middlings, $39@41; standard mid- 
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dlings, $38@39; standard bran, $37.50 
@38.50. 


Memphis.—Feeding of wheat bran is 
increasing slightly, but buyers are taking 
only actual needs, as they claim prices 
are too high. On Jan. 7 trading was on 
a basis of $34.25 ton and gray shorts 
$35.25. No interest is shown in forward 
shipments. 


Nashville——Millfeed was in lighter de- 
mand at southeastern mills last week. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, Jan. 
7: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, 
f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $29@31 ton; 
Standard middlings, $33@36. 


THE EAST 

Boston.—Demand for wheat feeds was 
quiet last week. Local stocks are light 
on most grades. Other feeds are lower, 
with only a fair demand. Quotations, 
Jan. 7: spring bran, prompt or near-by 
shipment, in 100-lb sacks, $39.75@40.75 
ton; hard winter bran, $39.75@40; soft 
winter bran, $40.50@40.75; standard mid- 
dlings, $39@39.50; flour middlings, $45 
@45.25; mixed feed, $40.50@46; red dog, 
$45.50@46.50; stock feed, $43; reground 
oat hulls, $20. No Canadian pure bran 
or middlings were offered for shipment, 


Buffalo.—Millfeed prices have eased 
off, although mills have nothing to offer 
until the end of February. Inquiry has 
been light, with buyers well supplied. 
Bran shows the most firmness. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 7: spring bran, $36 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $36; flour middlings and 
mixed feeds, $38; red dog, $41; second 
clears, $42. 

Baltimore——Brans and standard mid- 
dlings were higher last week and in de- 
mand, while heavy feed was unchanged 
and rather neglected. Quotations, Jan. 7, 
basis all-rail shipment, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $39@39.25; soft 
winter bran, $39.25@39.50; standard 
middlings, $38.50@38.75; flour mid- 
dlings, $41; red dog, $45. 

Pittsburgh—Light sales with liberal 
offerings and purchasers confining them- 
selves to small lots in way of buying 
were the feature of the millfeed market 
last week. Prices were lower and, on the 
whole, the trend of the market was un- 
satisfactory to sellers. Quotations, Jan. 
7: standard middlings, $36.50@37 ton; 
flour middlings, $39@40; spring wheat 
bran, $36.50@37; red dog, $41.50@42, 

Philadelphia.—Millfeed is quiet, but 
steady under light offerings. Quotations, 
Jan. 7: spring bran, $39@40 ton; hard 
winter bran, $39@40; soft winter bran, 
$39.50@40.50; standard middlings, $38.50 
@39.50; flour middlings, $42.50@46; red 
dog, $47.50@48.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle.—Millfeed in Pacific Coast mar- 
kets was strong last week. Demand was 
good, and mills were unable to supply it. 
The mixed feed market is better so far 
this year than last. There was a better 
inquiry from California last week. Prices 
in domestic markets remain about sta- 
tionary. Washington standard mill-run, 
on Jan. 6, was quoted at $31 ton, deliv- 
ered, transit points. 


San Francisco.—Millfeed continues 
firm, with demand dormant. Offerings 
are light, and confined to Idaho and 
Colorado feeds, which are showing a 
weaker tendency, having declined 50c ton 
during the week. Montana mills are en- 
tirely sold up for January, and north 
coast mills are offering nothing. Al- 
though stocks in this territory are low, 
green feed is plentiful and millfeed con- 
sumption is at a minimum. Quotations, 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Jan. 10, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicag Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
|) | aes eee Bi csaz @33.00 $.....@30.50 $.....@..... $.....@..... $38.00@38.50 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @33.50 .....@.... 30.00@30.50 32.25@32.50 .....@..... 
Mest WHGRT REAM oc cccace cneve e900) b0sc0 Ge eee 600 6s 06 32.50@32.75 39.00@39.25 
Standard middlings*..... ..... @33.00 30.50 @31.00 ercee Decces soeee@..... 38.00@88.60 
Flour middlingst ....... 35.50@36.50 33.50@35.00 31.50@32.00 33.00@34.00 .....@41.00 
8 PP rea 38.00@39.00 37.00@38.00 37.50@38.00 .....@..... .....@45.00 

Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Gerda WOR occ cccccsesy Boccgn @36.00 $39.00@40.00 $39.75@40.75 $36.50@37.50 $.....@..... 
Hara winter BEAR . 0.20. <ése DP vives 39.00 @ 40.00 39.75@40.00 36.50@37.50 .....@..... 
ne OE Ce aoe 39.50@40.50 40.50@40.75 37.00@38.00 29.00@31.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@36.00 38.50@39.50  39.00@39.50 36.50@37.50 32.00@36.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @38.00 42.50@46.00 45.00@45.25 40.00@41.00 .....@..... 
MOG GOB ccccweccecesses cecee @41.00 47.50@48.50 45.50@46.50 45.00@46.00 .....@..... 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
SS 0c Sines Be ecss @34.00 $.....@36.00 $.....@44.00 
re @ 28.00 «.+- @30.00 went ea hae 4 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis, 
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Jan. 6, basis carload lots, delivered, Sap 
Francisco, draft terms, prompt ship- 
ment: Montana bran and mill-run $34@ 
35 ton; Kansas bran, $39@40; Idaho 
blended mill-run, $36@37; white bran 
and mill-run, $38@39; middlings, $45@ 
46; shorts, $38@39; low grade flour, $47 
@48. 


Portland.—Millfeed prices were ad- 
vanced $1 ton last week, $36 ton being 
asked for mill-run on Jan. 7 and $47 
for middlings in straight cars. Stocks 
are small, and some mills are entirely 
without feed. Demand was checked dur- 
ing the snowstorm, but it is thought that 
buying will be heavy as soon as the coun- 
try roads are opened. 

Ogden.—Active demand for millieed 
was reported last week, and quotations 
were advanced 50c. Shipping instruc- 
tions were received in large volume, and 
reserve stocks at all Ogden mills ere 
held at a minimum, despite renewed ca- 
pacity operation. Prices in Utah and 
Idaho, Jan. 7: red bran and mill-run 
$31.50 ton, blended bran and mill-run 
$32.50, white bran and mill-run $3:-.50, 
and middlings $50@51, car lots, f..b., 
Ogden. For California buyers: red | ran 
and mill-run $37, blended bran and 1: .ill- 
run $38, white bran and mill-run ;39, 
and middlings $52@54, car lots, f...b., 
San Francisco and other California cm- 
mon points. 

CANADA 

Toronto.—There was heavy buyiny of 
millfeed last week, and the market is ex- 
ceedingly short of supplies. Cars are 
being held awaiting ‘bran, which is par- 
ticularly scarce. Prices have not chan:ed. 
Quotations, Jan. 7: bran $34 ton, shorts 
$36, middlings $44, bags included, in 
mixed cars with flour, spot cash terms, 
delivered, Ontario points. 


Montreal.—Bran, shorts and middlings 
continue very strong. Mills are able to 
ship some millfeed in mixed cars, There 
continues a very persistent demand from 
the United States. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, Jan. 6: bran $34.25 ton, 
shorts $36.25 and middlings $44.25, all 
jutes, f.o.b., cars, Montreal rate poiits. 
At Fort William: bran $26, shorts 528 
and middlings $36, jutes, ex-track, net 
cash; $1 less when they contain mill-run 
screenings. 


Winnipeg—Demand for bran and 
shorts is extremely heavy, for both «do- 
mestic and export account, and mills 
have only limited supplies to offer 
Prices are steady. Quotations, Jan. 7, 
basis Fort William and Port Arthur: 
Manitoba points, bran $28 ton, shorts 
$30; Saskatchewan, bran $28, shorts $30; 
Alberta, bran $29, shorts $31. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at ‘he 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Jan. 7, in tons, with comparisons 
r-Receipts— -—Shipmen s— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis ... 829 1,708 15,892 14,83 

Kansas City... 780 780 3,660 2,580 

Philadelphia .. 240 160 ee . 

Baltimore ..... 125 125 He 

BEE kv cesen 23 20 a. 

Milwaukee .... 1 eee 2 2 
io 2 2) 


Toronto.—Corn is of the most interest 
in this market at present, and a god 
deal of buying is being done. Samyle 
wheat is also in good demand, and stoc\<s 
at bay ports are rapidly diminishi: z. 
Compared with a week ago, prices of «I 
coarse grains are unchanged. Quolii- 
tions, Jan. 7: Ontario oats 60@62c¢ 11, 
No. 3 barley 84@86c, and rye $1.03@1.( 5, 
f.o.b., shipping points; oat scalpings, -5 
@4é6c, c.i.f., bay ports; No. 1 feed oa 5, 
66c; sample wheat, $32 ton; No. 3 Amer - 
can yellow corn, 98c bu, Toronto freigh’ ;, 
and Argentine corn $1.07. 

‘2 2 2) 

San Francisco.—Barley is considerab y 
stronger. Little is offering, and demai'1 
is light. Exports are at a standsti’. 
Quotations, Jan. 6, basis 100’s, sacke: : 
feed, $2.10; grading, $2.20; choice, $2.5'. 
Export space is plentiful at $6 ton. Oa’: 
are very firm and scarce. Quotation. 
basis 100’s, sacked: feed, $2.30; seed, 3: 

‘2. 2 2) 


Canada exported only a little mor 
than half as much millfeed last fisca 
year as it did in the previous similar p¢- 


riod. The exports of feed for the yea" 
ending July 31, 1927, were 73,003 tons. 


compared with 131,811 during 1925-26. 
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MIXED FEEDS | 


Chicago.—Mixed feed manufacturers 
rt a better demand for their prod- 
ucts. Shipping directions also are com- 
ing in at a good rate. Dairy feeds are 
in best request, with mash feeds also 
moving in fair volume. Dairy feeds, 24 
r cent, were quoted, Jan. 7, at $44.50 
@47 ton, Chicago, scratch feeds $42@45 
and mash feeds $58@59.50. 
Atlanta.—Completing of their annual 
inventories has caused several dealers to 
enter the market more actively, and the 
result is that mixed feed sales are better 
than for some weeks. Few orders ex- 
ceed 30-day needs. Stocks are excep- 
tionzlly low. Prices are about un- 
changed. Quotations, Jan. 7, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: best grade horse feed $41@43 ton, 
lower grades $31@32; best grade chicken 
feed $49@51, lower grades $43.50@44.50; 
2% per cent dairy feed $48@49, lower 
grades $37@39. 
8S‘. Lowis—Manufacturers report a 
muc!; improved demand for mixed feeds. 
Buying is quite general, evidently caused 
by the cold weather. While a good part 
of the business is for immediate ship- 
ment, a@ number are booking ahead. 
Shipping instructions on old contracts 
are active. Prices.have advanced slight- 
ly. High grade dairy feeds were quoted, 
Jan. 7, at $48 ton, high grade horse feed 
$42.0, and scratch feed $48. 
N«shville—Mixed feeds were in better 
demind last week. Prices were prac- 
tically unchanged. Quotations, Jan. 7: 
hors: feed, 100-lb bags, $32@44 ton; 
dair - feed, $31@47; poultry scratch feed, 
$4319.50; poultry mash feed, $62@74. 
Memphis.—Colder weather and _ re- 
duccd supplies of feedstuffs produced in 
the South are stimulating demand for 
mixed feeds, although millers are not 
running on anything like full schedules. 
Orders are only for small lots, but for 
immediate shipment. Dairy and poultry 
feeds also show improvement. 
Toronto.—All lines of mixed feeds are 
in steady demand. No change was made 
in prices last week. Quotations, Jan. 7: 
oat chop $49 ton, oat and barley chop 
$49, crushed oats $49, corn meal $48, feed 
wheat $54, oat feed $28, and chick feed 
$65@67, mixed car lots, net cash terms, 
delivered, country points. 
Montreal_—_Feeders last week took 
slightly larger quantities of mixed feeds. 
Prices are firm, quotations on Jan. 5 
being, for carloads on track, Montreal 
rate points, net cash, jutes: barley meal, 
$47 ton, standard brands of mixed feeds 
$30@42; ground oil cake, $53. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis——The scarcity of heavy 
seed screenings is more marked than 
ever, the light offerings bringing fully 
$1 ton more than a week ago. Medium 
and light-weight screenings, however, are 
unchanged. The market is largely a 
question of supply and demand. On 
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some days there is little demand, and 
sentiment is bearish, but whenever there 
is any buying the scarcity makes itself 
felt. Heavy seeds are firm at $25.50 ton, 
medium weight $22.50@23, and light 
weight $17@20. Mill oats are a shade 
lower at 40@45c bu, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


Winnipeg.—There is a very strong de- 
mand for screenings, and offerings are 
not large. The reduced quantity avail- 
able this season, compared with other 
years, has strengthened prices and de- 
mand. On Jan. 7 the current brokers’ 
quotation was $8 ton for refuse screen- 
ings. Standard recleaned screenings were 
$16. 

Toronto.—Demand for screenings is 
slow, buyers being more interested in 
other feeds. The price advanced 50c 
ton. On Jan. 7 recleaned standard 
screenings were quoted at $27.50 ton, 
c.i.f., bay ports. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Atlanta.—With the exception of export 
business going out of southeastern ports, 
demand for cottonseed meal and allied 
products is quiet, and bids fair to con- 
tinue so as long as prices continue at 
the present high levels. As there is no 
immediate prospect of cotton or cotton- 
seed declining, the outlook for sales the 
first quarter of the year is not overly 
bright, as farmers continue to use mixed 
feeds more extensively than usual in the 
Southeast rather than pay the present 
high prices for cottonseed meal. Hardly 
any of the mills in this section are op- 
erating actively. Quotations, Jan. 7, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: 7 per cent ammonia, $38 
@39 ton; 8 per cent, $41@43; cottonseed 
hulls, sacked $11@11.50, bulk $8.50@9. 

New Orleans.—Cottonseed prices re- 
mained firm last week. Domestic inquiry 
was better, and there was an improve- 
ment in foreign demand. Exports were 
86,240 bags cake. Quotations, Jan. 5: 
choice cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, 
$42.50@43 ton; choice meal, 8 per cent 
ammonia, sacked, $44.50@45; hulls, sound 
quality, $9.25@9.50. 


Memphis,—Buying of cottonseed meal 
is only moderate, but suffices to absorb 
offerings. Most mills are closed for the 
season, and the only seed supply is in 
strong hands. Holdings in the hands of 
mixers and feeders are believed light, as 
exporters took a large part of the offer- 
ings. On Jan. 7 dealers offered in a 
small way at $43 for 41 per cent and $45 
for 43 per cent. All mills will be closed 
in about two weeks, after which there 
will be no additional output, unless some 
seed is left after planting is completed. 


Kansas City—Demand for cottonseed 
meal was very good last week, among 
both foreign and domestic buyers. Stocks 
are limited, and a number of mills are 
closing, due to insufficiency of supplies. 
Prices, Jan. 7: basis Dallas, $42.50 ton; 
basis Chickasha, Okla., $44; basis Kan- 
sas City, $49.40. 

Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal is decid- 
edly firm and closed last week with an 
advance of $1 ton on the top limits. 





There is a scarcity of offerings and a 
fair to good demand prevailing, which is 
keeping the price at a firm level. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 7, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $42.50 
@48.50 ton. 

Pittsburgh—tThere was marked activ- 
ity in cottonseed meal last week, with 
prices somewhat higher. Offerings were 
light. Quotations, Jan. 7: 43 per cent 
protein, $51.50 ton; 41 per cent protein, 
$49.50. 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal offerings for 
shipment are small, with a dull inquiry 
and prices a shade lower. On Jan. 7 
shippers quoted $47.75@55.25 ton, in 100- 
Ib sacks, Boston points. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal is in poor 
demand at former prices. Quotation, 
Jan. 7, $53 ton for 43 per cent protein, 
in car lots, Toronto freights. 
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Toronto.—Business in oatmeal is still 
suffering from holiday depression. Ce- 
real millers are not disappointed, how- 
ever, as there are indications that buy- 
ing will. not be long delayed. Prices 
have not changed. Quotations, Jan. 7: 
rolled oats $7.70 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, 
mixed cars, less 10c for cash, and $7.20 
in straight cars on track; oatmeal, in 
98-lb jute bags, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

Winnipeg.— Domestic business con- 
tinues fairly good in rolled oats and 
oatmeal. Nothing has been done for ex- 
port, Canadian products being too high. 
Prices are steady. Quotations, Jan. 7: 
rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.50, and oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Business in oat products is 
reported dead. On Jan. 5 rolled oats in 
90-lb jute bags were quoted at $3.65, 
with oatmeal 10 per cent more. 

Chicago.—Local demand for oat prod- 
ucts is very quiet, and some mills are cut- 
ting prices to the bone. Export demand 
continues very quiet. On Jan. 7, rolled 
oats were quoted at $3 per 90-lb sack, 
and oatmeal at $3.30 per 100 Ibs. 

Philadelphia.—Oat goods are a shade 
easier, but at revised figures there is a 
fair demand for choice stock. Quota- 
tions, Jan, 7, $3.95 per 100-lb sack for 
ground oatmeal, and $3.55 for rolled oats 
in 90-lb sacks. 

Boston—A good demand exists for 
rolled oatmeal, with the market steady 
at $3.40, and cut and ground at $3.74, 
all in 90-lb sacks, on Jan. 7. 


Minneapolis—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Jan. 10 at $3.05 per 90 lbs. 
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Philadelphia.—Oats last week were al- 
ternately higher and lower, closing quiet 
but steady at a net advance of 4c. Of- 
ferings are only moderate. Quotations, 
Jan. 7: No. 2 white, 6514,@6644,c bu; No. 
3 white, 624,@641,c. 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Jan. 9, and on the 
corresponding date in 1927, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
Pe bieesbdonnd es ete $26.00 $30.00@30.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 26.50 30.50@31.00 
Middlings ............ 27.00 30.00@30.50 
Flour middlings ...... 31.00 32.50@33.50 
i ee wiescketeseuse a 5.560 36.50@37.50 
Mixed teed ........... 27.50 31.00@31.50 
Old process oil meal... 44.50 47.50@48.00 
PE ep en¢0.04.0-6c0¢)@ 34.50 39.00@39.50 
DE” scccorsenees 36.00 38.50@39.00 
ee er 44.50 45.50@46.00 

Duluth— 

BAN .ncccccccccccecee 26.50 30.00@30.50 
Middlings ............ 27.00 30.00@30.50 
Flour middlings ...... 30.50 32.50@33.50 
Country mixed feed... 28.00 31.50@32.50 
Se ME idvetcaseseue 34.50 37.00@38.00 
St. Louis— 
MD. siGasiet dv ends bees 27.50 31.00@32.50 
Brown shorts ........ 29.50 382.00@32.50 
a 31.50 383.50@34.50 
PT o610 06606666 12.00 13.00@14.00 
Hominy feed ......... 29.00 31.00@32.00 
Buffalo— 
We WOO seccecesuace 32.00 36.00@37.00 
OE oc eiweercrcicicses 31.00 35.00@36.00 
Standard middlings ... 32.50 34.00@35.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 36.50@37.00 
ee are rrr rr cre 40.00 42.00@42.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 36.00 36.00@37.00 
Toee UROEE cc ccevenecece 44.50 47.00@47.50 
Kansas City— 
oo a RE EEE ECT E LE 26.00 30.00@30.50 
POPE cnbsee eae toerveces 25.50 30.00@30.50 
BPOWS GMOS 2c cccsce 28.50 30.00@31.00 
Gray shorts ........... 30.50 31.50@32.50 
St Sn 52 5 66.646:6:0-0 0 6 85.50 37.00@37.50 
Philadelphia— 
WiIMter DEAR ccecccecs 34.50 39.50@40.00 
Pure bran ............ 84.00 39.00@39.50 
Spring bran .......... 338.50 38.50@39.00 
Spring middlings ..... 36.50 38.00@38.50 
 . <ptdweese-s-e0-66 44.00 46.00@47.00 
Flour middlings ...... 42.50 42.00@46.00 

Milwaukee— 

Wieser BAM cccccvevc 28.70 32.75 @33.00 
_, METRE PPR TUETR TT Tee 29.00 33.00@33.50 
oo ere 30.00 32.50@33.00 


34.00 
TELCeLEeE er 38.00 


Flour middlings ...... 
Red dog 


35.00 @36.00 
38.00 @39.00 


ee GO. 6 00.60.8600 062% 22.50 29.00@29.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 31.00 42.50@48.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 30.00 35.00@35.50 
SEORIMG. TOOG? .ncccscene 36.50 43.00@44.00 


CHMEOR THOGS oc ccccscsces BB98 «+. @936.70 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis 8.30 $9.10 


SN bebe sereceeanewn 7.00 9.10 

ee ne =e 7.50 

os) Sar 8.90 9.70 

ee 5.70 6.50 

PEED. <0 ccc ese cesuevess aa 4.70 

*Boston. tChicago. 1100 lbs. {February. 
Ow? 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Kansas City.—Prices of dried butter- 
milk are unchanged, although demand, 
especially for car lot shipments, has im- 
proved. Quotations, Jan. 7: basis Kan- 
sas City, in car lots 7%c Ib, in Le.l. lots 
8c; basis Chicago, in car lots 8c, in L.c.1. 
lots 8'c. 


Chicago——Demand for dried butter- 
milk continues to show improvement, al- 
though the market cannot be called ac- 
tive. Handlers are said to have a good- 
ly number of orders on their books, and 
directions are satisfactory. On Jan. 7, 
it was quoted at 8c lb, car lots, Chicago, 
and 81'4¢, Le.l. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—The cash wheat market was 
steady last week, and all spot offerings 
were readily disposed of. All grades of 
milling quality were picked up by mill 
buyers. There were also shipments out 
of store to local mills, and large ship- 
ments to the gulf and eastern markets. 
Receipts were light. Trading basis, Jan. 


7: No. 1 red 6%2@7c over May, No. 2 


red 6@7c over, No. 3 red 83@5c over; No. 
1 hard Ic over to le under, No. 2 hard 
1@2c under, No. 3 hard 2@38c under; No. 
1 dark northern May price to 2c under, 
No. 2 dark northern 1@3c under, No. 1 
northern 2@4c under. Sales made late 
in the week: No. 1 hard, $1.82 bu; No. 
1 northern, $1.30. 


Minneapolis.—Milling demand for 
wheat last week was good, particularly 
for anything testing over 12 per cent 
protein. Practically all that arrives for 
sale is of good milling quality, though 
low in protein. Millers, naturally, show 
a preference for protein wheat. Conse- 
quently, anything over 12 per cent goes 
readily at prevailing premiums, which 
range anywhere from Ic to 3c bu more 
than a week ago. Wheat testing under 
12 per cent is slow of sale, and un- 
changed. Based on 58-lb wheat, 15 per 
cent protein is quoted at 48@54c bu over 
Minneapolis May; 14 per cent, 38@44c 
over; 13 per cent, 30@34c over; 12% 
per cent, 17@22c over; 12 per cent, Il 
@l65ec over; 11.60 to 11.90 per cent, 5@ 
10c over; 114% per cent or under, May 
price to 4c over. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 
7 was $1.15%@1.30%, and of No. 1 du- 
rum $1.13%@1.19%. No. 1 amber closed 
on Jan. 10 at $1.12%,@1.25%, and No. 1 
durum $1.10%@1.14%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 7 
was $1.29%,@1.69%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.263%,@1.388%. No. 1 dark closed 
Jan. 10 at $1.2542@1.67%, and No. 1 
northern $1.24144@1.36%,. 

Based on the close, Jan. 10, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.11 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.09; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.16, No. 1 northern $1.14; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.09, No. 1 northern $1.07; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 98c, No. 1 north- 
ern 96c. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to Jan. 7, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 





Minneapolis .. 66,843 41,784 60,452 61,779 
Duluth ...... 87,304 28,313 52,158 86,477 
Totals ..... 154,147 70,097 112,610 148,256 


Winnipeg.—Wheat displayed a strong 
tone last week, and prices gained frac- 
tionally on the trading, which at no time 
was large. There has been a general 
lack of export buying, but round lots 
have been almost unobtainable. Consid- 
erable of a spread has been noted be- 
tween this market and Chicago, and also 
between the local future months. The 
cash. department has been somewhat 
quiet. Bidding has been out of line with 
what holders of wheat consider their 
grain worth, and business has been re- 
stricted to a few odd car lots, purely 
through lack of offerings. The contract 
grades maintain their high premiums, 
and No. 1 northern is now so scarce as 
to be practically nonexistent. No. 3 
northern is abundant, but in little de- 
mand. Cash No. 1 northern closed, Jan. 
7, at $1.403% bu, basis in store, Fort 
William and Port Arthur. 


Duluth—Demand for spring wheat of- 
ferings readily absorbs the scanty offer- 
ings. Choice and high protein sell for 
milling account at top prices. Premiums 
have advanced moderately. Quotations, 
Jan. 7: No. 1 dark, $1.283,@1.73% bu, 
No. 2 dark $1.263%,@1.71%, No. 3 dark 
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$1.2434@1.6934; No. 1 northern, $1.27% 
@1.68%, No. 2 northern $1.253%%,@1.66%%. 
Light winter offerings limit trade. No. 2 
hard was quoted at Minneapolis May 
price to 2c over; No. 1 dark hard, May 
to 2lc over. Sharp competition for the 
reduced run of durum arrivals keeps the 
market firm. Elevators are after export 
grades. Mills go over the meager table 
supply of choice samples, snapping up 
anything they can use, so nothing hangs 
over from day to day. Top on No. 1 
amber is quoted at 33c over our May, 
No. 1 durum 25c, and No. 1 mixed 32c. 
No. 1 red holds at 7c under May price. 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat, in 
cents, per bushel: 





c——Amber durum --Durum— 
Dec. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
31... 121% @158% 120% @158% 148% 148% 
Jan 
Seeve Holiday 
3.... 122% @159% 121% @159% 149% 149% 
4.... 121% @156% 120% @156% 148% 148% 
5.... 120% @155% 119% @155% 153% 153% 
6.... 121% @156% 120% @156%. 154% 154% 
7. 120% @155% 119% @155% 153% 153% 
Kansas City.——Prices for wheat fu- 
tures are approximately the same as a 


week ago. Premiums, however, in some 
cases are 8c over the closing price of the 
previous week. Local mills were the 
most active buyers last week, bidding for 
the higher protein samples. Shippers 
also were in the market. Quotations, 
Jan. 7: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.271,@1.68 
bu, No. 2 $1.27@1.674%,, No. 3 $1.23@ 
1.65, No. 4 $1.1514@1.60; soft wheat, 


No. 1 $1.46@1.48, No. 2 $1.45@1.46%, 


No. 3 $1.88@1.45, No. 4 $1.38@1.40. 

St. Louis.—The soft :‘wheat market was 
practically bare last week. Sound coun- 
try run grain was wanted. Shippers had 
orders for choice wheat, and there was 
local demand for both milling and mix- 
ing qualities. Hard wheat prices were 
fairly steady, and offerings light. Good 
blending types were in fair request. Low 
grades were in somewhat better demand. 
Receipts were 136 cars, against 131 in 
the previous week. Cash prices, Jan. 7: 
No. 3 red, $1.46 bu; No. 2 hard, $1.834 
@1.34%,. 

Toledo.—Wheat receipts continue light. 
The bid at Toledo, Jan. 6, was $1.35% 
bu for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, 
which is still 4c over Chicago May. Pre- 
miums are unchanged. 

Indianapolis—Wheat closed 1@2c 
higher than the week before, and the 
indications are toward higher levels. 
Millers are buying more heavily than 
during December. Quotations, Jan. 7: 
No. 2 red, $1.87@1.89 bu; No. 2 hard, 
$1.26@1.28. 


Nashville —A fairly good demand pre- 
vails for wheat, and the movement is 
better than average. The market con- 
tinued generally steady on good milling 
red wheat last week. No. 2, with bill, 
on Jan. 7 was quoted at $1.55@1.60 bu. 


Milwaukee.—Cash wheat was firm last 
week, and at the close red winter and 
durum were Ic higher, while hard winter 
had gained 114c. Mixed was unchanged. 
Offerings continue light, and demand is 
absorbing them. Shippers are particu- 
larly interested in the market. Receipts 
for the week were 10 cars, against 13 the 
previous week and 17 last year. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 7: No. 1 hard winter, $1.301, 
@1.31Y% bu; No. 1 red winter, $1.37@ 


1.88; No. 1 mixed, $1.81@1.88; No. 1 
durum, $1.23@1.24. 


Seattle—Demand for grain has been 
good, but this section has not been sell- 
ing much. Even the approach of the 
heavy movement of Argentine and Aus- 
tralian wheat has not stimulated busi- 
ness. Dealers are of the opinion that the 
heavy wheat consumption in Europe will 
have the effect of advancing prices in 
this market, but quotations last week re- 
mained steady and firm on export varie- 
ties. High protein wheats and Montana 
varieties bring higher premiums. There 
is a good demand for dry wheats. Cash 
quotations, No. 1, sacked, to arrive, 
coast, Jan. 6: soft white, western white 
and northern spring, $1.2742 bu; hard 
winter, $1.26; western red, $1.2442; Big 
Bend blue-stem, $1.41; Big Bend dark 
northern spring, 13 per cent protein, 
$1.464/2. 

Portland.—Wheat held steady last 
week, but with supplies liberal and ex- 
port trade slack, demand was not keen. 
There were practically no offerings at 
country points, owing to the storm. Clos- 
ing bids for January delivery at the 
Merchants’ Exchange, Jan. 7: Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.40 bu; hard white, $1.35; 
soft white, federation and western white, 
$1.28; northern spring, $1.26; western 
red, $1.24; hard winter, $1.22. 

Ogden.—Slackening of wheat receipts 
last week was reported by the grain ex- 
change, due both to road conditions and 
also to closing of country elevators over 
New Year’s. A slight increase is ex- 
pected during the remainder of January, 
as reserve supplies are gradually dimin- 
ishing. Quotations: No. 2 dark hard 
$1.81@1.43 bu, No. 2 hard winter $1.07 
@1.27, No. 2 soft white $1.09@1.26, No. 
2 northern spring $1.40@1.49, milling-in- 
transit billing, freight paid to Ogden. 

San Francisco.—Wheat remains firm, 
with little offering. Quotations, Jan. 6, 
basis 100’s, sacked: No. 1 hard white, 
$2.35; feed, $2.30. 


Buffalo—Only an occasional car of 
wheat comes on the market, with de- 
mand practically at a standstill. Ex-lake 
stocks have been ample for all require- 
ments so far this winter. 


Philadelphia.—Wheat rules firm and Ic 
higher, but there is not much doing. 
Quotations, Jan. 7, car lots, in export 
elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.3814 bu 
bid; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.37. 

Atlanta.—Soft wheat mills in the 
Southeast are operating on a more active 
basis than at this time last year, and 
though most of the larger ones had pre- 
viously purchased their wheat needs 
fairly well ahead, shipments have been 
active since the holidays. The outlook is 
also promising for the first quarter, as 
soft wheat flour sales are much better 
than they have been, and indications are 
that mills will continue producing on an 
increased basis. There have been no re- 
cent changes to speak of in prices. 


New York.—The general undertone of 
wheat was steady last week, with higher 
levels. Boston cash markets were firm, 
based upon expected continental demand. 
Grain export business was quiet. Cash 
grain quotations, Dec. 7: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.531%,; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.511,; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.461%,; No. 1 
northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.613,; No. 2 mixed durun, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.3714. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Jan. 7 was 
1%c higher than in the previous week, 
with export demand moderate and stocks, 
over twice as much Canadian as domes- 
tic, showing a decrease of 131,000 bus. 


CIC UCR JIGCWUIC WIC 


Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, 


as reported by the Department of Commerce, 


in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 











———————— Week ending ———__.. July 1t ‘ 
Wheat to— Dec. 31, '27 Jan.1,'’27 Dec. 24,’'27 “ Dec. 31,°27 Jan. 1, '27 
| @VYTURIPUPE LETTE 402,000 188,000 175,000 8,155,000 6,157,000 
United Kingdom ....... 170,000 589,000 185,000 33,264,000 29,483,000 
GEROP TBPOPS occccccnsc’ Sesece 1,033,000 280,000 36,835,000 42,057,000 
COMOER ccccscceseccesens cevecees 89.008 ks eeee 38,098,000 17,424,000 
Other countries ........ 5,000 19,000 91,000 6,118,000 15,296,000 
BOOM asccsecictgis 577,000 1,868,000 731,000 122,470,000 110,417,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *140,000 227,000 241,000 8,186,000 9,183,000 
} MTL ET TT LITT TOTP 776,000 442,000 215,000 31,124,000 8,958,000 
GOR oii vvccecsitecvovcvessé 257,000 283,000 190,000 3,820,000 7,982,000 
GOR sccccesswrrcoecscecccses 41,000 55,000 ba 000 3,828,000 2,936,000 
TAO cc cccvccacsevsesvesesces 000 197,000 000 19,736,000 6,522,000 


105, 
*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 416,000 bus; flour, 7 900 bbls. 
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Closing prices, Jan. 7: spot No. 2 req 
winter, export, $1.39%, No. 3 $1.36%; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, dome astic, 
$1.39%, No. 8 $1.36%. The market 
ruled firm, cash wheat selling up to $1.49 
and down to $1.3834,, and domestic and 
export grain being quoted at the same 
price. Garlicky wheat is in constant de- 
mand by both southern and tributary 
mills. Exports were 471,323 bus, 56,167 
domestic and 415,156 Canadian. Re- 
ceipts of Canadian wheat last week were 
440,874 bus; stock, 2,454,776. 

Toronto.—Delivery of Ontario winter 
wheat is good, and there is no scarcity. 
Most of it is going for export, as tiiere 
is little demand from mills. The price is 
unchanged. Quotations, Jan. 7: the pool 
is asking $1.33 bu for No. 2 red or wiiite, 
in car lots, f.o.b., country points, while 
private dealers quote $1.24@1.28, acc. rd- 
ing to freights. For farmers’ wagon | ots, 
dealers and millers are paying $1.20@ i.25 
on the street. Western spring adva: ced 
1%,c, and No. 3 northern is now quoted 
at $1.3634, in car lots, on track, at ay 
or Lake Huron ports. No. 1 and N 
are not available in this position. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Cash rye was firm last w. ek, 
and offerings light. Holders experie: ed 
no difficulty in disposing of their 0+ er- 
ings, and there were also some fa rly 
large shipments east. No. 2 was quo ed, 
Jan. 7, around $1.074,@1.07% bu. ( ish 
oats were in good demand, and {rm 
prices were paid by buyers. Sales \-re 
made on Jan. 7 at 55%,@56%4c bu. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse gr. ins 
for the week ending Jan. 7, and the 
closing prices on Jan. 9, respectiv:ly: 
No. 3 white oats, 5014,@53%,¢, 51'.@ 
535,c; No. 2 rye, $1.003%,@1.02¥%, $!.01 
@1.02; barley, 77@87c, 78@87c. 

Duluth.—The scarcity of oat offerings 
restricted trade last week. Buyers slow 
interest, but it is very difficult to do 
business under the tight supply situation. 
No. 3 white closed Jan. 7 at 3c under 
to le over Chicago May, at 52144@56'4c 
bu. There is a strong call for barley at 
2@3c advance in spot bids; closing range, 
Jan. 7, was 77@85c. Receipts are neg- 
ligible, so there is little to be had, which 
checks business. An elevator demand 
for rye far exceeds the limited arrivals 
and offerings. Everything put on sale 
meets prompt acceptance within the go- 
ing price level. Export bids are a little 
under a working basis. No. 1 spot is 
quoted 3c under Duluth May, closing 
Jan. 7 at $1.02% bu. 


Winnipeg.—aAn active demand has ex- 
isted for all coarse grains, and there |ias 
been a very strong undertone. An cx- 
ceptionally large volume of business |:as 
been done in oats for domestic account. 
A broad export trade has been done in 
Canadian barley, and importers are p:y- 
ing high prices for this grain. Cash rye 
was in good demand, the low graces 
particularly — in request. The «c- 
tivity of the cash grains has held ‘he 
futures market steady, but not much 
business has been done in that depa’'!- 
ment. Quotations, Jan. 7: cash No 
Canadian western oats 615,c bu, bar 
8214%4c, and rye $1.02%, basis in st 
Fort William and Port Arthur. 


Milwaukee.—Barley was 3c _ stron: 
last week, and led the advance mo 
ment which developed in the cash g: 
market. All grains were in good dema 
by the local shipping trade. Rye h: 4 
firm, but oats were 4c under the p: - 
vious week. Receipts of barley and r « 
were less, but oats offerings were a lit 
larger. Heavy barley and oats are wa! 
ed by the trade. Closing quotations, J: 

7: No. 2 rye, $1.074%@1.075% bu; No 
white oats, 521, @56c; malting barley, ‘ ) 
@97c. 


Indianapolis.—Demand for oats show: 
more strength last week, and pric 
closed higher. Quotations, "Jan. 7: No. 
white, 51@52c bu; No. 3 white, 49@51 


Pittsburgh.—Sales of oats were larg‘ 
last week, although the bulk of buyin 
was in small lots. Offerings were lib 
eral. Quotations, Jan. 7: No. 2 whit« 


"4 


in 


621, @63¢ bu; No. 3 white, 604,@6lc. 


Buffalo.—Only a car or two of rye ar 
rived last week, and demand was slow. 
Barley supplies were light, and deman¢ 
quiet. Oats were in light supply, with 
onlf a fair demand. 
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GRAIN FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 














Le 


Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan. March May March May 
. Ae 130% 132 127% 128% 
ee 130% 132% 127% 128% 
Su 129% 131% 127% 128% 
6 130% 131% 127% 128% 
1 130% 131% 127% 128% 
9 129% 130% 126% 128% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
Jan May July March July 
3 . 126 a, « '* gmawe +. Seeee 
Cae 126% 122 143 146% 
Gis... 125% a er eee ee 
6 - 126% SL \, eh | eee 
1 125% a _ pepe wanes 
Tieesss 125% sk ) 3=— (ise e ll kR OOS 
Seattle 
Jan. March May Jan March May 
aS 127% 131% Bicsce 127 130% 
Cake 127% 131% Veccse 127 130% 
ae 127 130% Bunsse 126% 130% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Jan. May July March May 
Care 136% 123% 124% 
Sar 137 136% 122% 123% 
Bis... 00: ae 135% 121 122% 
aa 136% 136% 121% 123% 
Tis.scce BED 185% 120% 122% 
ee 136 135% 120 121% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Jan. March May Feb March 
Bess 151% 150% 128% 129% 
aa 151% 150% 128% 129% 
S, 151% 150% 127% 128% 
iss cowl 150% 149% Holiday 
Sa 150% 149% Holiday 
a seak 150% ek. . eens, © sence 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Jan March May May July 
Bes» 86% 89% 85% 86 
6... 87% 90% 83% 86% 
os 86% 90% 83% 86% 
6. 87% 90% 84 86% 
. 87% 91% 84% 86% 
8... 88 91% 84% 87% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan March May March May 
3 54% 55% 51% 52% 
4 54% 55% 51% 52% 
5 53% 55 51% 52 
6 64 55% 51% 52% 
7 53% 55% 51% 52% 
9 54 55% 515% 52% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan March May March May 
ise cous 108% 109 102% 103% 
4.. 108% 109 102% 103% 
See 108 108% =e nae 102 
6.. 109 109% 102% 103% 
Wivcccse 108% 109% 102% 103% 
Bivs cred 108% 108% 102% 103 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
May May 
Sh. B cvessecsovess 211% 213% 
Ms Gee vtivecevese 213% 214% 
me, O serve shoe seee 213% 214% 
ne OF cgceevige eva 214% 214% 
a 3 ba0.e000 bw wees 214% 215% 
en Bi iwenee vee ease 215% 216% 
Boston—Oats for shipment were 


steady last week, with a quiet demand. 
For shipment, Jan. 7, all-rail, fancy 40@ 
42-lb sold at 783@74c bu; regular 388@ 
40-lb 68@70c, regular 36@38-Ib 66@68c, 
and regular 34@36-lb 64@66c; lake-and- 
rail, regular 36@38-lb, 65@67c. 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store 


and 


afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Jan. 
7, as reported to the United States Bureau 


of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Canadian 

American in bond 

WRB. .ccicccowccvesses 89,891,000 33,832,000 
WO cccccceseetsvvsese 3,226,000 715,000 
o . PPPETTETELELEL EE 30,335,000 ...... 
Barley. . ccccccssccece 4,813,000 1,851,000 
COD co cccassnean speed 23,410,000 553,000 
PIUMRSOOE no cccccscsces 3,809,000 17,000 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Jan. 7: wheat, 3,508,- 
000 bus; rye, 893,000; corn, 1,880,000; barley, 


43,000; oats, 626,000. 





Barley—Receipts, Sh its and St 





Receipts, 


shipments and stocks of barley 


at the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending Jan. 7, 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments 


in bushels (000’s omit- 


Stocks 


1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 389 179 480 2,636 
Kansas City... 8 10 63 1 216 14 
Chicago ...... 100 151 40 18 eo ee 
New York .... 165 364 200 107 966 841 
Philadelphia... .. 90 «+ 126 6 109 
Baltimore .... 180 400 -.- 898 262 65613 
Boston ....... -» 197 405 -. 218 130 
Milwaukee ... 169 216 40 48 2% 08 
Duluth-Sup. .. 31 10 ee 6 198 596 
Buffalo ....... oe 1,231 969 
tNashville .... “4 1 ° ee 


“a 
tFigures for 10 days ending Jan. hy 








Rye—R 8, Ship 


its and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 


the principal 
week ending Jan. 7, 
ted), with comparisons: 


distributing centers for the 
in bushels (000’s omit- 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 65 58 12 26 42723, 780 
Kansas City... 7 6 9 3 126 2 
Chicago ...... 34 47 es 9 rT 
New York .... 71 32 -- 839 269 717 
Philadelphia .. 17 21 ee 1 33 76 
Baltimore .... 15 26 oe 26 43 244 
ee eee » oh . ee 2 7 
Milwaukee ... "g 34 8 2 as oT 
Duluth-Sup. .. 142 80 20 . 1,273 5,255 
Buffalo ....... ee ° . 6,375 1,406 
tNashville .... ‘ 


i a 
+Figures for 10 days ending Jan. ‘ 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending Jan. 7, 
ted), with comparisons: 


in bushels (000’s omit- 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 93 87 61 13 2,691 
Chicago ...... 28 11 1 ee oe 
New York .... .. 540 ee ee oe 
Duluth-Sup. .. *17 38 91 381,091 


*Mill receipts not included. 





Oats—Receipts, 


833 


1,818 


Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 


the principal 
week ending Jan. 7, 


distributing centers for 
in bushels (000’s omit- 


the 


ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis 258 305 346 337 

Kan. City... 54 61 44 13 

Chicago .... 616 999 353 438 one 
New York... 15 132 os - 322 
Philadelphia 12 45 16 27 85 
Baltimore .. 16 7 ee ee 77 
Boston ..... 17 20 * on 57 
Milwaukee.. 92 309 90 99 ewe 
Duluth-Sup.. 12 18 os 2 387 
Toledo ..... 57 148 15 26 TT 
Buffalo 2,883 


tNashville .. 104 125 40 25 (470 
+Figures for 10 days ending Jan. 1. 


7,497 16,378 
405 736 


580 
167 
119 

30 


8,099 
5,110 
808 


Wheat—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Jan. 7, in bush- 
els (000's omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 





Mpls. ...... 1,72561,161 698 473 18,738 10,915 
Kan. City... 581 922 730 640 12,584 10,633 
Chicago .... 144 334 137 226 eee eee 
New York.. 8041,735 6222,588 5,037 3,843 
Philadelphia 186 1,746 821,328 3,331 2,066 
Baltimore .. 460 290 471 666 3,583 2,805 
Boston ..... 92 46 164 56 840 419 
Milwaukee... 17 24 6 49 eee eee 
Dul.-Sup. .. 660 460 65 295 14,157 6,886 
Toledo ..... 293 304 75 57 eee eee 
Buffalo ..... . 23,736 22,762 


tNashville.. 25 11 18 380 6557 827 
+Figures for 10 days ending Jan. 1. 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Jan. 6, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 























Elevator— Wheat Oats a pd Flax 
OBUVIOS occccccce 820 14 
Gy. Bade cesccces 2,621 249 Ha 189 
Can. Gov't ...... 299 21 63 720 
Sask. Pool 
WO. © ccescvcce 4,527 65 81 315 
Bes 6 caccisess 3,819 135 108 78 
Private elevators. 22,105 1,680 2,207 631 
Afloat for winter 
storage ....... 5,083 
WAGE vecccseee 39,273 2,164 2,765 1,934 
Year ago ....... 35,771 3,128 6,027 2,280 
Receipts ........ 5,708 268 477 65 
Rail shipments... 393 289 194 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’'S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern... 106 Kota .......... 15 
No. 2 northern... 618 White spring 62 
Dk. 1 and 2 nor. 16 ‘Winter ...cccess 
No. 3 northern..3,049 Others ......... 5,796 
Private 2.000. 22,105 
Afloat ......... 5,083 
WOtAs .cccecs 39,273 
Oats— Bus 
OUROES cccccovce 184 
Private ........ 1,680 
Petal .cccsece 2,164 








Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News_ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 


Dec. 24— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Receipts from farms. .584,000 581,000 ass, 000 
BERPOTTS ccsecccccsece 121,900 108,900 34,629 
TPOTEE cccccccccvces 6,850 7,800 10,400 

Stocks on Dec. 24— 

At terminals ........ 96,109 72,152 58,333 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit 168,641 161,748 145,538 
Week’s decrease ..... 1,578 6,900 5,218 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
—Week ending July 1, 1927, to 
Dec. 31 Dec. 24 Dec. 31, 1927 
rT? ree 6 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
-—Week ending—, 

Dec. 31 Dec. 24 
360,000 234,000 





July 1, 1927, to 
Dec. 31, 1927 
7,591,000 





Baltimore.—Oats prices, Jan. 7: No. 2 
white, domestic, 631,@64c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 621/,@63c. 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Dec. 31, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Jan. 1, 
Wheat— Dec. 31 vious week 1927 
United States*... 90,506 —2,039 68,125 
United Statesf... 3,830 + 266 2,686 
Canada ......... 147,506 +5,720 117,796 
Totals ........ 241,842 +3,947 188,607 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply a 


WEEE ceases aucies $53,200 —600 48,000 

American and United Kingdom 
—e 

TOON secccvecce 95,042 +3,347 236,607 
CORN—_United States. ee Canada— 

TEED cdoceccess 8,390 +3,838 36,412 
OATS—United States ‘ana Canada— 

WOMENS ccccasccns 33,92 +174 61,085 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tTWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 


Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
————_United States——__—_,, 
East Pacific 

1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1 ..... 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
PS Pe 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
Sept. 1 + 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
Gee 8 scces 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
TOV. B ccces 95,061,000 3,928,000 98,989,000 

Week ending— 

Dec. 3 ..... 96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 
Dec. 10 .... 94,187,000 3,482,000 97,669,000 
Dec. 17 .... 93,573,000 3,364,000 96,937,000 
Dec. 24 .... 92,545,000 3,564,000 96,109,000 
Dec. 31 .... 90,506,000 3,830,000 94,336,000 

Totals, U.S. U. King- 

and Canada dom and 

1927— Canada bothcoasts’ afloat* 
July 1 .... 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1 .... 44,237,000 81,770,000 64,300,000 
Sept. 1.... 28,264,000 100,172,000 54,000,000 
Oct. 1 -. 22,958,000 111,713,000 59,600,000 
Nov. 1 .... 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 

Week ending— 

Dec, 3 ....121,009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 
Dec. 10 ...129,955,000 227,624,000 63,400,000 
Dec. 17 ...135,504,000 232,441,000 59,200,000 
Dec. 24 ...141,786,000 237,895,000 653,800,000 
Dec. 31 - 147,506,000 241,842,000 53,200,000 

*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

1927— a ending— 
July 1 ....185,563,000 Dec. - 286,922,000 
Aug. 1 -128,647,000 Dec. 10. . - 291,024,000 
Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 Dec. 17...291,641,000 
Oct. 1 ....171,318,000 Dec. 24...291,695,000 
Nov. 1 ....250,425,000 Dec. 31...295,042,000 





Corn—Keceipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Jan. 7, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 

Minneapolis .. 128 108 139 163 1,858 5630 

Kansas City.. 874 398 811 205,614 2,237 
566 


Chicago ...... 1,7912,390 6539 

New York .... 15 23 he 10 109 
Philadelphia... 17 12 18 7 50 16 
Baltimore .... 24 44 a 71 #124 
Boston ....... oe 2 oe es 1 e* 
Milwaukee ... 343 314 102 44 ee aa 
Dul.-Superior.. 1 ee ae ee es 15 
eee 14 76 19 52 te <e 
Buffalo ....... 983 3,548 


tNashville.... 68 65 22 30 98 101 
tFigures for 10 days ending Jan. 1. 
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| Corn 


New Orleans.—Export demand for 
corn was good last week, with the do- 
mestic call normal for this period of the 
year. Quotations, Jan. 5: No. 2 yellow 
$1.04 bu, No. 3 $1.02; No. 2 white $1.04, 
No. 3 $1.02 (for export, 6c bu less, 
sacked); yellow chops, $1.96; hominy 
feed, $2.02; standard meal, $2.05. 


St. Louwis—The advance in corn last 
week was confined mainly to the better 
classes, which were wanted in supply of 
outside orders, as well as by local trade 
and mills. Low grade corn met only a 
fair demand. Receipts were 198 cars, 
against 356 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, Jan. 7: No. 4 corn, 8le bu; No. 3 
yellow 864%,@87c, No. 4 yellow 82'2@ 
8414c, No. 6 yellow 7742@79c; No. 3 
white 83c, No. 4 white 81@82c. 

Atlanta—Because of better demand 
for feeds, mills in this district are be- 
ginning to increase their output slightly. 
Orders for both Georgia and western 
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corn have been showing improvement 
since Jan. 1. Quotations, Jan. 7, f.o.b., 
Atlanta: No. 2 white Georgia corn, 


sacked, $1 bu, No. 3 white 98c; No. 2 
yellow 98c, No. 3 yellow 97c. Corn in 
the shuck sells for about 20@25c less. 
No. 2 white western corn, bulk, $1.12@ 
1.13, No. 3 white $1.11@1.12; No. 2 yel- 
low $1.12@1.13, No. 3 yellow $1.11@1.12. 


Nashville—Corn trade was light last 
week. Ohio River territory had a small 
crop last year, and shippers are buying 
in markets west of the Mississippi River. 
Movement is increasing, and_ slightly 
larger than a year ago. Quotations, Dec. 
7: No. 2 white 95c bu, No. 3 white 9214c; 
No, 2 yellow 97c, No. 3 yellow 94%c. 
Corn meal is in better demand. Deger- 
minated cream, on Jan. 7, in 96-lb bags, 
was quoted at $2.05@2.18 per 100 lbs. 
Some hominy feed was selling at $39@ 
42.50 ton. 

Memphis.—Very little corn meal is 
being bought, although stocks are low 
and movement to consumers is about 
normal. Smaller mills in Kansas and 
Oklahoma have been getting most of the 
business recently, as their prices are the 
lowest, cream offering down to $3.70@ 
3.80 for 24’s, while larger mills asked 
$4@4.10. 

Kansas City.—Demand for corn is ex- 
tremely active, and all samples sold 
readily last week. It is reported that 
much is being bought for export through 
gulf ports. Prices are 1@3c higher than 
a week ago. Quotations, Jan. 7: white, 
No. 2 7714,@79ce bu, No. 3 75@78'4c, No. 
4 73,@77c; yellow, No. 2 81@821,c, No. 
3 781,@8lc, No. 4 761.@79c; mixed, No. 
2 77@79'\%4c, No. 3 75@78'1,c, No. 4 731%, 
@i6Y,c. 

Chicago.—Demand for corn goods for 
quick shipment was reported last week. 
Corn flour was quoted, Jan. 7, at $1.80 
@1.95 per 100 lbs, corn meal $1.75@1.95, 
cream meal $1.75@1.95, and hominy $1.75 
@1.95. The cash corn market was ac- 
tive most of the week. Receipts were 
heavier, and most corn arriving is still 
running high in moisture, but quality is 
good. No. 3 yellow was quoted at 84c 
bu, No. 4 yellow 82@88c, No. 5 yellow 
80142@87c, No. 6 yellow 79@85c; No. 5 
white 8lc, No. 6 white 80@84c. 


Minneapolis.—Cash corn is very strong, 
most of the shipments going to interior 
feeders. Receipts light. No No. 3 yel- 
low arriving, and quoted nominally at 
5@6c under Chicago May. No. 4 yellow 
is firm at 8@lle under, No. 5 yellow 
12@Il4c under, and No. 6 yellow 144@17c 
under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 7 
was 80@84c; the closing price on Jan. 9 
was 83@84c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Jan. 10 at $5.20 
@5.30 per 200 lbs, and yellow at $5.10 
@5.20. 


Milwaukee——Cash corn continued its 
bullish movement last week, and at the 
close new No. 3 yellow and mixed were 
4c higher and No. 3 white had gained 
5c over the previous week. There is a 
good demand for new corn, and the 
movement is active. Only 244 cars were 
received last week, compared with 433 
the week before and.212 last year. Clos- 
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ing quotations, Jan. 7: No. 3 yellow 864, 
@87'c bu, No. 3 white 86@87c, and No. 
3 mixed 85@86c. 

Indianapolis—New corn prices in- 
creased 2c last week. Buying for the 
most part was by small country ele- 
vators, which sold corn to the large cen- 
ters and now is buying it back. This in- 
dicates that there is not enough of the 
new crop left in the country for feeding 
purposes during the winter. Quotations, 
Jan. 7: No. 4 white 72@75¢ bu, No. 5 
white 69@73c; No. 4 yellow 7442@77c, 
No. 5 yellow 72@75c; No. 4 mixed 70 
@i3c, No. 5 mixed 67@70c. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of corn were brisk 
last week, with offerings plentiful. Most 
of the buying was in small lots for 
prompt shipment. Prices were lower. 
Quotations, Jan. 7: No. 2 yellow, shelled, 
98@99c bu; No. 3 yellow, shelled, 96@ 
97c; kiln-dried granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.70@2.80 per 100 Ibs. 

Baltimore.—Corn was steady to firm 
last week, with contract grade ranging 
941,,@95%,c, closing at the latter figure. 
Arrivals were 24,297 bus, 24,181 by rail 
and 116 by boat, the latter being new 
southern and greatly restricted by ice in 
the bay and rivers. The only sales re- 
ported were 2 cars No. 2 yellow spot at 
94c, 2,200 bus No. 2 yellow spot at 96c, 
and a parcel lot of southern white, de- 
livered, at 97c. Closing price, Jan. 7, 
for domestic No. 2 yellow, track, 98@ 
99c, or le up from the preceding week. 
New cob corn was higher and in better 
request at $4.25 bbl. Corn meal and 
hominy were unchanged and quiet at 
$2.15@2.25 per 100 Ibs. 


Boston.—Gluten feed for February 
shipment was offered at $43.85 ton, in 


sacks, on Jan. 7, with gluten meal at 
$53.10 for January and $53.60 for Feb- 
ruary shipment. Demand ruled slow at 
the higher prices. Hominy feed was 
lower, with a quiet demand, at $44 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks. Corn meal was steady. 
Granulated yellow sold at $2.50 and bolt- 
ed yellow at $2.45, with feeding meal and 
cracked corn at $2.10, all in 100-lb sacks. 
Corn for shipment was firmly held. No. 
2 yellow, shipment all-rail, sold at $1.06 
@1.07 bu, and No. 3 yellow at $1.03@ 
1.04; lake-and-rail, No. 2 yellow $1.04@ 
1.05, and No. 3 yellow $1.02@1.03. 


Buffalo.—Rail receipts of corn were 
fair last week, with an active call for 
all grades. Gluten feed was in slow de- 
mand at unchanged levels. Cracked corn 
was wanted, and corn meal was in active 
demand both for export and domestic 
consumption. Quotations, Jan. 7: gluten 
feed, sacked, $40.10 ton; corn meal, per 
100 lbs, $2.20; hominy feed, white $42.50 
ton, yellow $40. 


Philadelphia.—Business in corn is of 
too small volume to establish a market, 
and quotations are omitted. There is a 
rather better inquiry for corn products, 
and the market is firmer under light of- 
ferings. Quotations, Jan. 7, in 100-lb 
sacks: kiln-dried granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.45; pearl hominy 
and grits, $2.45. 


San Francisco.—Corn remains steady 
and inactive, purchases being confined to 
immediate requirements. Eastern pre- 
dominates, with no California or Argen- 
tine on offer. Quotations, Jan. 6, basis 
100 Ibs: eastern No. 2 yellow, $1.90, bulk; 
Egyptian corn, $2.30, sacked; California 
milo, $2, sacked; eastern milo, $1.80, 
bulk; eastern Kafir, $1.75, bulk. 
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Minneapolis.—The linseed meal market 
is firm, with prices unchanged from a 
week ago. Inquiry is quite extensive, 
crushers report, and shipping directions 
are abundant. Meal is priced at $47.50@ 
48 ton. The export market is inclined 
to be somewhat quiet. Cake is priced 
at $45 ton, f.a.s.. New York, or about 
50c above the quotation of a week ago. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-Minneapolis— -——Duluth——, 


Track Toarrive Track May 
Jan. 3..$2.11% $2.07% $2.11% $2.13% 
Jan. 4.. 2.13% 2.09% 2.12% 2.14% 
Jan. 5.. 2.18% 2.09% 2.12% 2.14% 
Jan. 6.. 2.15% 2.10% 2.12% 2.14% 
Jan. 7.. 2.15% - 2.11% 2.14% 2.15% 
Jan. 9 2.17% 2.138% 2.15% 2.16% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to Jan. 7, 1928, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 





Minneapolis ... 9,843 6,429 1,766 1,484 
Duluth ........ 7,041 6,545 7,133 4,353 
Totals ...... 16,884 12,974 8,899 5,837 


Duluth.—Interest in the flaxseed fu- 
tures market last week was changeable. 
Final quotation on May recorded a net 
3%,c gain against Dec. 31. A good de- 
mand existed for the cash article, com- 
ing from both crushers and elevators. 
Receipts were meager, business corre- 
sponding. No. 1 spot closed 5c under to 
4c over May on Jan. 7. Fair shipping 
continues in cars to outside points. 


Chicago—Demand for linseed meal 
improved some late last week. Prices 
were about unchanged. On Jan, 7, it 
was quoted at $48 ton, Chicage. 


Winnipeg.—There is a strong local de- 
mand for linseed cake and meal, and 
western manufacturers have no difficulty 
in disposing of their output. Export in- 
quiry also is keen, and prices are steady. 
Quotations, Jan. 7: cake, in bags, $44 
ton; meal, $46. Flaxseed prices have 
held fairly steadily, in sympathy with 
Duluth, but very little of this grain has 
changed hands, and the crushing inter- 
ests of Canada and the United States 
are showing no interest. Closing price 
for cash flaxseed, Jan.7, $1.82 bus, basis in 
store, Fort William and Port Arthur. 

Milwaukee.—Linseed crushers are 
gradually catching up on their orders, 
and are in the market again with offer- 


ings. Prices were unchanged from the 
previous week. Quotations, Jan. 7, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $49@50 ton. 


Boston—Buffalo shippers are still 
withdrawn from the Boston market. 
There are no offerings from Edgewater. 
Resellers offered linseed meal in a small 
way at $52.50@53.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
Boston points, but demand was slow. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of linseed meal were 
larger last week, with prices somewhat 
higher. Offerings were moderate. Most 
sales were in fair-sized lots. Quotation, 
Jan. 7, $50.20 ton. 

Buffalo—tLinseed meal supplies were 
ample last week, and there was only a 
fair demand. Only 34 per cent was of- 
fered. On Jan. 7 it was quoted at $46.50 
ton. 


Kansas City—The extremely cold 
weather has helped demand, and linseed 
meal advanced 50c last week. Quota- 
tion, Jan. 7, basis Kansas City, $52.30 
ton. 

Toronto.—Linseed meal is meeting with 
a fair inquiry at unchanged prices. Quo- 
tation, Jan. 7, $47.50 ton, in secondhand 
bags, f.o.b., mill points. 





Milwaukee. — Buckwheat was much 
firmer last week, and both varieties ad- 


vanced 10c. Closing quotations, Jan. 7: 
new silver hull $1.90@2 per 100 lbs and 
Japanese $1.95@2, subject to dockage. 
Buffalo—Buckwheat supplies are well 
cleaned up in this state. Offerings were 
at $2.15 per 100 lbs on Jan. 7. No sales 
have been made at that figure. 
Toronto.—Sales of buckwheat were 
small last week, and prices held at for- 
mer levels. Good quality, on Jan. 7, 
was quoted at 75@78c bu, f.o.b., ship- 
ping points. : 
Pittsburgh—Cold weather stimulated 
sales of buckwheat flour, with the re- 
sult that last week there was an ad- 
vance of 30c. Sales were rather brisk 
and in good-sized lots. Quotation, Jan. 
7, $3.50@3.60 per 100 lbs. 
Philadelphia—Buckwheat flour is in 
moderate supply and demand, with little 
change in prices. Quotation, Jan. 7, 
$3.50 per 98-Ilb cotton sack. 
(oe 2) 


Buffalo.—There was a fair demand for 
rye flour last week. Quotations, Jan. 7: 
white, $6.40@6.50 bbl; medium, $6@6.10; 
light, $5@5.25. 
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Milwaukee.—Traders cling to the opin- 
ion that too much money is being asked 
for flour, and say that, as a result, wheat 
flour is being preferred. They are look. 
ing for a break in the market. Scat. 
tered sales are reported, but dealers only 
buy for immediate needs. Quotations, 
Jan. 7: fancy white patents $5.20@5.45 
bbl, medium $5@5.25, and dark $4.40@ 
4.65, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b, 
Milwaukee. 

Minneapolis.—Activity in rye flour 
seems as far removed as ever, notwith- 
standing the fact that bookings are at 
a low ebb and stocks in the hands of the 
trade must be nearly exhausted. Millers 
have confidently looked forward to vood 
business during January, but for some 
reason or other buying has been de- 
ferred. If buyers are holding off for 
lower prices they are apt to be di ap- 
pointed, because grain prices are strong, 
due to steady export inquiry. Pure white 
rye flour is quoted at $5.65@5.80 bbl, 
in 98-lb cotton bags, pure medium £5.25 
@5.40, and pure dark $4.15@4.80, f.o.b, 
Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 8,944 bbls flour, compared with 
11,079, made by five mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 

Chicago.—Consumers bought heavily 
of rye flour last fall at prices much low- 
er than those prevailing now, and present 
values do not appeal to them. How- 
ever, with stocks being reduced, many 
soon will have to enter the market. ‘The 
local output totaled 7,000 bbls last week, 
compared with 6,500 the previous week, 
On Jan. 7, white was quoted at $5.75@ 
6.05 bbl, jute, medium $5.40@5.80 and 
dark $4.25@4.70. 

Duluth—A few scattered inquiries re- 
ceived by the mill last week brought 
little or no business, offers as a rule con- 
tinuing too low for acceptance. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b., mill, Jan. 7, in 98-lb cottons: 
pure white, $5.85 bbl; No. 2 straicht, 
$5.55; No. 8 dark, $4; No. 5 blend, $5.95; 
No. 8 rye, $5.10. 

New York.—Rye flour last week was 
steady, and held at $6.40@6.55 for white 
patent in jutes. Sales were reported 
about 15c below this, but not in any 
volume. 


Indianapolis.—Some inquiries for rye 
flour were received last week, but buy- 
ing was very limited. Millers believe 
seasonal influences were to blame, and 
feel that this month will see a change 
for the better. Stocks are being reduced 
at a rapid rate, lending encouragement 
to millers. Quotations, Jan. 7: white 
$5.50@6 bbl, jute, medium $5.40@5.75, 
and dark $4.15@4.50. 


Pittsburgh—Sales of rye flour were 
slightly improved last week. Prices were 
practically unchanged. Quotations, J iin. 
7: pure white $6@6.50 bbl, medium $5.50 
@6 and dark $4.50@5, cotton 98’s, Pil's- 
burgh. 


Boston.—Rye flour showed very little 
change last week, and demand was slow. 
Rye meal and pure dark rye were que 
but steady. Quotations, Jan. 7: choic 
white patent flour, in sacks, $6.40@6i ‘i 
bbl; standard patent, $6.20@6.40; : 
dium light straights, $6@6.20; medi: 
dark straights, $5.70@5.90; rye mi 
$5.40@5.55; pure dark rye, $5.10@5.20 


Baltimore.—Rye flour held firm at { 
advance last week, but with buyers f: 
and sellers plentiful very little was «°- 
complished. Quotations, Jan. 7, in 98-'! 
cottons: pure top white patent $6.15 
6.40 bbl, straight $5.65@5.90 and dar} 
$4.85@5.10. 


Philadelphia.—Rye flour rules firm u- 
der light offerings, but trade is quic 
Quotations, Jan. 7, in 140-Ib jute sacks: 
$6.50@6.75 bbl for white, $6@6.25 for 
medium and $5.50@5.75 for dark. 
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Indianapolis.—There was a light de- 
mand last week for mixed feed. Dealers 
generally consider prices too high. In- 
quiries are fair. Old orders have bee! 
well cleared off the books. Quotations. 
Jan. 7: dairy feeds, high grade, $44@46 
ton, scratch feeds $42@44, and mash 
feeds $57@59. 
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INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE 
MARINE TO NEW QUARTERS 


In order to meet the large increasing 
foreign travel demand in the Middle 
West, especially Chicago and its en- 
yirons, the International Mercantile Ma- 
rine Co. and its associated lines have 
opened in their new quarters one of the 
finest appointed general passenger and 
freight ocean steamship offices in the 
country at 180 North Michigan Avenue, 
the new Lake Michigan Building, which 
district is now familiarly alluded to as 
“Steamship Row.” 

A staff of over 40 clerks will be avail- 
able to solve travel and shipping prob- 
lems,—sailings, itineraries and cruises,— 
and steamship accommodations can be 
arranged to Europe and other parts of 
the world. 

Associated with the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Co. are the following 
services: White Star Line, Red Star 
Line, Atlantic Transport Line, Leyland 
Line, American Line, Panama Pacific 
Line, Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., 
Lamport & Holt, Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Co., Union Castle Line. 

The offices are in charge of J. D. Roth, 
western traffic manager, E. Robert Lar- 
son, western passenger traffic manager, 
and T. O. Nervig, western freight traf- 
fic manager. 
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DOMESTIC RATE HEARING 
IS CONTINUED IN CHICAGO 


Curtcaco, I1t.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission hearing on Docket 
17,000, part seven, was resumed at the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 10. Dr. 
Lorenz, of Washington, D. C., was the 
first to testify. The domestic rate situa- 
tion will still require, it is said, another 
two to three weeks, as more testimony 
is to be offered by shippers, to be fol- 
lowed by the railroads. Following this 
the export rate situation will be consid- 
ered, 

‘2 2 2) 
SERVICE AT PHILADELPHIA 

PutiapeLpuia, Pa.—George F. Sproule, 
retired director of the department of 
wharves, has relinquished the presidency 
of the board of commissioners of navi- 
gation to Richard Weglein, newly ap- 
pointed director of the department, who 
automatically succeeds to the presidency 
of the board. The commissioner’s report 
of business for 1927 pointed out that 
there was a reasonable expansion of 
ocean steamship service to and from 
Philadelphia last year, notably the line 
established by Moore & McCormack be- 
tween here and ports on the eastern 
coast of South America, and a parallel 
service inaugurated by the Lloyd Brasili- 
ero, both of which have proved beneficial 
to merchants in the Philadelphia district. 
The Hamburg-American Line also im- 
proved its service to this port from Ham- 
burg and Bremen, while Norton, Lilly 
& Co. established a new service to East 
Africa and India. A fortnightly service 
from India was established by the Ship- 
ping Board under the management of 
the Roosevelt Steamship Co., represented 
here by Moore & McCormack. Services 
to China and Japan were augmented. 


Cw wD 
OKLAHOMA-LOUISIANA RATES 
Kansas City, Mo.—The Interstate 


Commerce Commission has reconsidered 
its suspension of the new Oklahoma- 
Louisiana rates, and as a result they 
will go into effect without the hearing, 
which was scheduled for this month at 
Chicago, being held. Oklahoma shippers 
had objected to the clause providing that 
the new rates would apply on flat bill- 
ings or shipments that were shipped flat 
from point of origin, no transit being 
allowed. 
‘2 2 2) 

PRINCE RUPERT ELEVATOR ACTIVE 
Wrxnirec, Man.—The elevator of the 
Alberta wheat pool at Prince Rupert, 
B. C., has had an active season. Since 
Oct. 29, 1927, approximately 2,270,000 
bus wheat have been loaded into eight 
vessels for shipment to the United King- 
dom or the Continent. The figures quot- 





ed do not include some 300,000 bus at 
present being loaded. To date, all ship- 
ments of grain from this port have been 
for British or continental markets. A 
very satisfactory record has been set for 
speed in handling of vessels, the average 
length of time in port for a ship already 
lined having been seven days; for vessels 
that had to be lined, 10 days. Two more 
boats are expected to reach port this 
week, each of which will take on a full 
cargo of wheat for the United Kingdom. 
2 2 2) 


AUSTRALIAN BREADSTUFFS SHIPMENTS 

MeE.LzBourneE, Vicror1a.—The Australian 
shipping season for breadstuffs came to 
a close on Nov. 30. For the year 1927 
the total quantity of wheat shipped in 
the form of grain was 84,246,366 bus, 
and that of flour 487,177 tons, or the 
equivalent of 23,384,496 bus wheat. 

‘2 2 2) 


ATLANTA 


Though demand for soft wheat flour 
milled in the Southeast has been showing 
signs of steady improvement, brokers 
and mill representatives report that hard 
and spring wheat flours still are com- 
paratively dull. Inquiry, however, is 
better, and there is promise that fair 
buying will be done in the next few 
weeks. Most bakers and jobbers, with 
their inventories completed, are expected 
to place some sizable orders, as stocks 
are exceptionally low. 

Southeastern mills in the final week 
of 1927 operated on a larger basis than 
during the corresponding week in 1926. 
Since then, output has been improving 
steadily, due to the active demand for 
soft wheat flour, Production continues 
larger for this period than for three or 
four years. 

Prices are showing an upward ten- 
dency. Quotations, Jan. 7, f.o.b., Atlan- 
ta, basis 98-lb cottons: hard winter short 
patent $7.20@7.50 bbl, standard patent 
$7@7.30, straight patent $6.75@7.20; 
soft winter short patent $7.90@8.15, 
fancy patent $7.50@7.70, standard pat- 
ent $7@7.30; spring wheat short patent 
$7.50@7.75, standard patent $7.20@7.65, 
straight patent $7.10@7.40; Utah, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington soft white wheat 
flour, $7.15@7.40. 

NOTES 


R. H. Moran, of the Memphis, Tenn., 
office of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, and L. W. Cotton, the com- 
pany’s representative in Mississippi, are 
back in the Southeast after visiting the 
home offices. 


The Georgia Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, of which several of the larger flour 
and feed manufacturers in the state are 
members, will have its annual meeting 
this year in May, according to J. P. Mc- 
Grath, secretary-manager. It probably 
will be held at Augusta. 

Among recent visitors in the Southeast 
were J. A. Sims, manager of the Heck- 
er-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. and vice 
president of the Standard Milling Co., 
New York, and Raymond F. Kilthau, 
flour broker, New York, both of whom 
have been spending the holidays in 
Florida. 

2 2 2) 
WHEAT PROTEIN RULING 

Artanta, Ga—An official of the 
Georgia department of agriculture has 
stated that the ruling of the department 
recently made concerning the protein 
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contents of the 1927 wheat crop, though 
a temporary emergency measure, will 
very likely continue in effect until the 
1928 crop. According to J. P. McGrath, 
secretary-manager of the Georgia Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the ruling was 
made following an investigation by this 
association on complaints of milling com- 
pany members to the effect that there 
was a deficient protein content in the 
1927 crop. The ruling, as previously re- 
ported in The Northwestern Miller, is 
that the department will accept registra- 
tions of wheat feed under the following 
protein guaranties: wheat bran, 12.50 per 
cent; wheat shorts, 14 per cent; wheat 
mixed feed, 13.25 per cent. 


io 2 2) 


NEW FLOUR AND FEED FIRMS 
ARE FORMED IN SOUTHEAST 


Attanta, Ga.—Three companies have 
been organized and incorporated in the 
Southeast since Jan. 1 for the manufac- 
ture of flour and feeds. 

J. T. Rogers & Co., Inc., Durham, N. 
C., has been formed by E. A. and L. T. 
Rogers, of that city. Both men have 
been identified with the feed manufac- 
turing business in the Southeast for 
some years. 

The Lincolnton (N. C.) Milling Co. 
has been chartered, with $15,000 capital, 
for the manufacture of flour and feeds, 
by B. J. Ramsaur and John W. Daniel. 

The General Feed Mills, Inc., has been 
formed at Memphis, Tenn., by J. D. 
Riley, W. H. Dwyer and associates. 


2 2 2) 


OGDEN BUILDING CONTRACTS 
LET BY SPERRY FLOUR CO. 


Ocpen, Urau.—Contracts have been 
awarded by the Sperry Flour Co. for 
two additions to its Ogden plant. The 
grain storage capacity of its elevators 
is to be increased 500,000 bus by build- 
ing a new unit of 20 concrete tanks, 20 
feet in diameter and 85 feet in height. 
A new flour warchouse, two stories in 
height, with floor area of 90x180, is also 
to be constructed. Work will be started 
about Jan. 15. The additions will cost 
approximately $250,000. 

‘2 2 2) 
FLOUR IN NEW ZEALAND 

MELBouRNE, Victor1a.—During a con- 
vention of the master bakers of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand it was mentioned 
that the quality of the Australian flour 
imported into New Zealand compared 
unfavorably with that sold for home 
consumption in Australia. Because of 
this, it was declared, some of the New 
Zealand bakers used a far larger quan- 
tity of Canadian flour than of the Aus- 
tralian product for blending. The prob- 
able explanation of the difference be- 
tween the Australian and Canadian flour 
which reaches New Zealand is that the 
dominion prohibits the importation of 
bleached flour, which is extensively em- 
ployed in Australia because of the fact 
that it makes a more attractive loaf. 


C2 > 


TO VISIT EUROPEAN TRADE 
Cuicaco, Inn.—W. B. Brown, vice 
president of the Victor Chemical Works, 
Chicago, sailed from New York, on Jan. 
7, on the Aquitania. He expects to 
spend about four weeks visiting the trade 
in Europe. 








TRADEMARKS 














first English windmill. 


or human labor. 





THIS WEEK’S COVER 


NE of the most dramatic lives of all the monarchs of history was 

that of King Alfred, who led the Anglo-Saxons against the Danes. 

After the Norman Conquest the tradition of his greatness was pre- 
served in the Saxon monasteries and in oral legend. With the revival of 
enthusiasm for the traditional heroes of-the past, Alfred, like the Celtic 
King Arthur, became the subject of countless chronicles. 
1400 it was generally taken for granted that it was he who had built the 
But, as it happens, the first authoritative record 
of a windmill in England fixes the date of its introduction as 1191, 300 
years after Alfred’s reign had terminated. During Alfred’s time, flour 
mills in England were probably all driven by waterpower, beasts of burden 
Nevertheless the tradition persists, as is indicated by the 
painting of “King Alfred and the Windmill,’ which appears on the cover 
of this issue, done for The Northwestern Miller by the English artist, 
R. Caton Woodville, whose death occurred in London in 1927. 


By the year 

















The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the Unit- 
ed States Patent Office on Jan. 3, prior 
to registration, is reported to The North- 
western Miller by Mason, Fenwick & 
Lawrence, patent and trademark lawyers, 
Washington, D. C. Millers, bakers and 
flour dealers who feel that they would 
be damaged by the registration of any of 
these marks are permitted by law to file, 
within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 

Flour 
GLUTONE; Montana Flour Mills Co., Lew- 


istown, Mont; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since July 1, 1927. 
MALTEX; the Malted Cereals Co., Bur- 


lington, Vt; wheat flour and breakfast cere- 
als. Use claimed since Oct. 15, 1900. 

SNEFONN; Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, Wash; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since Oct. 1, 1926. 

Bakery Products 

CHOCOLATE INDIANS; Frank G. Shat- 
tuck Co., doing business as The Schrafft's 
Stores, New York; cakes, Use claimed since 
Aug. 23, 1927. 

MAID O’ THE WHEAT; Continental Bak- 
ing Co., Wilmington, Del., and New York; 
bread. Use claimed since Oct. 1, 1913. 

PORKLETS; Gus Myers, Fargo, N. D; 
sandwiches. Use claimed since Oct. 15, 1927. 

TOSTWICH; C. V. Champion & Co., Dan- 
ville, Ill; toasted sandwiches. Use claimed 
since Nov. 19, 1923. 

TRANG; and design of triangular dough- 
nut with wording “‘By their shape you will 
know them"; Trang Corporation, New York; 
doughnuts. Use claimed since July 1, 1925. 

VIETMEYER’'S HAMBURGER FEIN 
BROT; Vietmeyer Bros., Inc., Jersey City, 
N. J; bread. Use claimed since 1856. 

VIETMEYER'S HAMBURG FINE 
BREAD; Vietmeyer Bros., Inc., Jersey City, 
N. J; bread. Use claimed since 1856. 

Stock Feeds 

AMERICAN, with picture of bird on 
branch and notes issuing from throat; Amer- 
ican Seed & Food Products Co., Chicago, 
Ill; bird and aquarium supplies; namely, 
bird seed, bird life ball, moulting food, song 
restorer, cuttle bone, bird nesting, egg bread, 
nestling food, hemp and peppers, and color 
food. Use claimed since January, 1914. 

TEENIE WEENIE; Reid, Murdoch & Co., 
Chicago, Ill; natural pop corn. Use claimed 
since Oct. 1, 1927, 

‘fo 2 2) 
Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 





of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
———— From—————. 
Halifax-St. John 
Jan.- tNew 
To— tNew York Feb. Orleans 
pee *27.00 31.00 27.00 
Amsterdam ........ 23.00 22.00 **25.00 
eee 23.00 coee %935.00 
Avonmouth ........ 24.00 22.00 27.00 
CO eee 24.00 24.00 Tt27.00 
MOE Si dvevececes 30.00 30.00 37.00 
BPOUGORBR ccteccces 40.00 iene 30.00 
POD 2x00 00.008 *25.00 coos %935.00 
MEE. 9-6.0064:0 06084 24.00 22.00 27.00 
ee ee 24.00 22.00 127.00 
Copenhagen ....... 30.00 31.00 37.00 
CO. avtivenewneenee *24.00 30.00 t27.00 
RE 8&0 40.006.0:90% *30.00 32.00 45.00 
nL CTE T Ce 24.00 24.00 27.00 
re ere 24.00 27.00 tt27.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 eoee 45.00 
ee 45.00 eave cess 
0 22.00 22.00 925.00 
Gothenburg ........ 30.00 31.00 37.00 
PEOROOEED 6eccccoces *25.00 22.00 **25.00 
SE: Sa Wan a wees 40.00 coos §=69987.00 
Helsingfors ........ *33.00 32.00 45.00 
Cr ere 23.00 23.00 27.00 
SOE Feb e rani Gedeees 23.00 23.00 27.00 
Po” ee 20.00 20.00 125.00 
OS OR a err 20.00 20.00 125.00 
Londonderry ....... 24.00 27.00 27.00 
BOMEED bs cs ticewscee 33.00 34.00 42.00 
Manchester ........ 20.00 20.00 425.00 
p i eee ee 40.00 ‘aes 35.00 
Newcastle ......... 23.00 23.00 +¢27.00 
CO <seceee 30.00 30.00 37.00 
Pireus 30.00 See8 40.00 
Rotterdam ......... 23.00 22.00 **25.00 
Southampton ...... 31.00 25.00 27.00 
Stavanger ......... 30.00 30.00 37.00 
DEE. #8 65.64% 6000 *35.00 eee 46.00 
StOcKHolm ....6000% 33.00 34.00 42.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Aber- 
deen 24c, Bremen 22c, Cork 50c, Danzig 28@ 
30c, Hamburg 20@22c, Helsingfors 32c, Stet- 
tin 30c. 

tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

**Effective through April, 1928. 

ttThrough January and February. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

{Through January and February. 
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In five days of advertising his new 
car, Henry Ford expended $1,300,000 on 
full-page advertisements in 2,000 daily 
newspapers throughout the United States 
and Canada, according to the New York 
World. In addition, advertising of local 
Ford dealers throughout the country in- 
volved expenditures of from $250,000 to 
$600,000. 

, . 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 








Arkansas 

The Sunshine Bakery, James Bundy, 
proprietor, Hope, was damaged $2,000 
by fire. 

Charles T. Meyer has installed $12,000 
worth of new equipment in the American 
Bakery, Pulaski and Eighth streets, Lit- 
tle Rock. 

California 

The Jenny Wren Stores, Inc., a chain 
grocery system, has been purchased by 
the Mutual Stores, Inc., another chain 
system, through the bankruptcy court, 
for $281,000. Both concerns are located 
in San Francisco and Oakland and the 
bay district. 

J. Puricelli has opened the Geneva 
Bakery, 6508 Mission Street, Daly City. 

Gertrude Gardner has opened a bakery 
at 1545 Fillmore, San Francisco. 

A. Paoli has sold his half interest in 
the Roma Bakery, Fourth and Commer- 
cial streets, Eureka, to G. Pinochi, his 
partner. 

Colorado 

Archie Parks has purchased the Per- 
fect System Bakery, 612 Main Street, 
Grand Junction, from George Sievert. 


Florida 
The Warren Bros. Co., Pompano, has 
been incorporated to deal in grain and 
feed. The oificers are L. S. and J. L. 
Warren, and J. E. Courson. 


Georgia 
Salesmen representing the American 
Bakeries Co., Atlanta, will meet there 
late in January for their annual sales 
and merchandising conference. 


Idaho 
The Sed Hodrus Bakery, Mullan, 
burned recently, with loss estimated at 
$16,000. 


Illinois 

George Finley, who has served as man- 
ager of the American Baking Co., Joliet, 
is now manager of Fischer’s Bakery, 
Aurora, recently purchased by the Keig- 
Stevens Baking Co., Rockford. Mr. Fin- 
ley formerly was with the Washburn 
Crosby Co. 

Leland M. Kelley and Marian Hoo- 
ver have purchased the Hermanson Bak- 
ery, Genoa, 

The Zimmerman Economy Stores, 529 
First Street, La Salle, have placed a 
modern bakery in operation, in charge 
of Joseph Prells. 

C. M, Heller has purchased the Sani- 
tary Bakery, Rantoul, from W. H. 
Baney. 

Indiana 

Edward Bath has purchased the inter- 
est of his partner, Fred Diller, in their 
bakery at Brookville. 

The Loogootee (Ind.) Milling & Grain 
Co. has been incorporated, to manufac- 
ture flour and millfeeds, by Fred A., 
Ralph M. and E. I. Stewart. 


Iowa 
S. E. Heriford will open a bakery at 
Corning, in the former location of I. D. 
Harshaw’s Meek Bakery. 


Kansas 

Benjamin Hershey will build a $6,000 
bakery at 133 Topeka Boulevard, To- 
peka. 

Louisiana 

The National Bakery, Alexandria, 
owned by Philip Scalfano, was damaged 
$5,000 recently by fire. 

W. C. Stroud & Co., Inc., has opened 
a wholesale grocery business at Jones- 
ville. 

Massachusetts 

Romelius Gadoury has opened a bakery 
at Southbridge. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Alphonse L. Frechette, 
baker, Newton, with liabilities of $4,055 
and assets of $3,196. 

The Mattapan (Mass.) Bakery, Inc., 
has been incorporated, to do a general 
wholesale and retail business. Capital, 
$5,000. 

Minnesota 

Construction work on the $75,000 addi- 

tion to the Continental Baking Corpora- 


tion’s plant in Minneapolis will start 
within the next two weeks. The local 
manager, C. O. Peterson, is quoted as 
saying that his company in 1927 pur- 
chased 2,000,000 bbls flour in Minne- 
apolis. 

C. A. Swanson, proprietor of the 
Glenwood (Minn.) Bakery, gave a bar- 
becue steak dinner the evening of Jan. 
7 to the business men of Glenwood and 
his customers from surrounding towns. 
About a dozen allied tradesmen from 
Minneapolis and St. Paul attended. 


Missouri 
E. B. Sloan is building a plant for the 
Carrollton (Mo.) Bakery. 
James A. Shepherd has purchased the 
Royal Bakery, 103 West Pine Street, 
Warrensburg, from Guy M. Ball. 


New Jersey 

The Roman Bread Co., 224 Union Ave- 
nue, Paterson, has been incorporated for 
$100,000 by Edward Del Mastro, Ferdi- 
nand Elia, Vincent Tomaselli and Mario 
Dmereiglia. 

New York 

It is understood that a plant has been 
purchased in Long Island City by the 
Gotham Cake Co. 

The S. M. Flickinger Co., wholesale 
grocer, Buffalo, has increased its capital 
stock to $5,000,000 and merged the Flick- 
inger-Elmira Co, with the Buffalo unit. 
In addition to its wholesale business, the 


company operates 
stores. 

Thomas P, Gaines & Son, flour and 
feed, Sherburne, have been incorporated 
for $150,000. 

Dugan Bros., Inc., baker, Brooklyn, 
will build a four-story, $60,000 bakery 
on South Fifth Street, near Marcy 
Avenue. 


nearly 800 retail 


North Dakota 
The business of the Fargo (N. D.) 
Mercantile Co., wholesale grocer, has 
been purchased by Griggs, Cooper & Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., for a consideration said 
to be $600,000. The company will be 
continued under its former management, 

and the sales force enlarged. 


Ohio 

The Southern Ohio Baking Co. has 
opened its baking plant at Blanchester. 
Edward Ertel is president and general 
manager. The company is capitalized at 
$75,000. The plant has a capacity of 15,- 
000 loaves daily. 

The Home Flour Co., Cleveland, has 
been incorporated by Harold Lefkowitz, 
F. E. Chapin and A. A. Klima. 


‘ Oklahoma 

Benjamin Barker has opened the Per- 
fect Bakery at Purcell. 

W. W. Walls has opened the Electrik 
Bakery, Shawnee. 

J. C. Teague has leased the Quality 
Bakery, Waynoka, to Mrs. Peters. 


CWC OWI NW JIC UIION 


PIE FOR THE PRESIDENT 


voyage of President Coolidge to Cuba on the U. S. S. T 





—International News Reel Photo. 


PLENTY of pie in the best New England style is on the program for the 


exas. George Leslie, 


seen in the picture, has been experimenting for some time on bakeoven delicacies 


for the President’s table. 





Oregon 

The Northwest Feed & Supply Co, 

Portland, has filed notice of dissolution, 

The Cherry City Baking Co., Salem, 

will erect a $100,000 baking plant on the 
site of the one which recently burned. 


Pennsylvania 
The Freihofer Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
has been awarded the contract for fur. 
nishing bread to the Dauphin County 
Prison, Harrisburg, for the ensuing year, 
John M. Kienzle has purchased the re- 
tail business of the Getz & Dickson 
Bakery, Tyrone. Getz & Dickson will 
hereafter confine themselves to the whole- 
sale trade. 
The Barrish Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
has been incorporated for $5,000 by Celia 
Barrish, 3104 Avalon Street. 


Tennessee 

The Grocers’ Baking Co., Johnson City, 
through the president of the company, 
J. William Miller, 1455 South Seventh 
Street, Louisville, Ky., has announced 
completion of plans for the establish- 
ment of its new bakery plant at Johnson 
City, having leased a building there and 
awarded contracts for the necessary 
work. Operations are to begin soon 


Texas 

Powell Bros. have purchased the bak- 
ery of Shepherd & Shaw, Crowell. 

The Consolidated Wafer Co., 2220 
South Harwood Street, Dallas, wil! re- 
build at once its plant which recently 
burned. The loss was over $100,000. 

J. C. Williams has purchased the Italy 
(Texas) Bakery. 

J. L. Dobbs, formerly of Lufkin, has 
purchased a bakery at Livingston. 

D. D. Paulk has opened a feed store 
on Fifth Street, Palacios. 


Washington 

E. M. Floyd has opened the Central 
Feed & Grocery, at Marysville, which is 
a branch of the Bryant store. 

Mrs. Kate O’Shea has opened a bakery 
at 308 West Meeker Street, Kent. 

E. W. Murphy, Auburn, has opened a 
branch of the Murphy Feed Co. at Enum- 
claw, having purchased the Grange 
Warehouse. 

Adolph Gebala has opened the Suni- 
tary Bakery, Edmunds. 


West Virginia 
The Merchants’ Feed & Produce Co., 
Keystone, has changed its name to the 
Service Produce Co., increased its stock 
to 500 shares and moved its main office 
to Northfork. 


Wisconsin 

Grover Page, Reedsville, has sold his 
implement and feed business to Oliver 
Hosier. 

G. H. Leuschke, Racine, has moved his 
bakery from 1119 Washington Avenue 
to 1861 Taylor Avenue. 

The Strand Bakery, 204 Atwood \v- 
enue, Madison, is delivering over %(0 
loaves of bread to customers daily. ©!af 
Strand has purchased the adjoining |ot 
on which to park four trucks used in 
delivery service. 

The Joyce Baking Co., Rice Lake, !:15 
been incorporated for $2,500 by J. H. 
and Catherine C. Joyce, and Gr ce 
Sander. 


‘2 2 2) 


While there is a movement afoot to 
standardize varieties of wheat, now 
names or trademarks are appeari'g 
weekly for products of the mill, and 
sometimes the products have about °s 
much resemblance to the names as a c 
nation has to a turnip. There is 10° 
dearth of originality in choice of namcs, 
and if the products were anything like 
original as the names, it would becon 
as perplexing to buy daily commoditi: 
as it-is to select a few Christmas ©" 
birthday presents. In recent years, sin 
confectionery has become extremely pop- 
ular, bakers have managed to accumulat: 
a big lot of names, and we may fin® 
presently that, laid end to end, those 
names alone will reach from London to 
New York, by which time bakers also 
will probably cry for mercy.—Milling. 
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Per Capita Cflour Consumption Constant Since 1918 





TTATISTICS of American 
“44 wheat milling and flour dis- 
position since 1879 are con- 
tained in a comprehensive 
study recently issued by 
the Food Research Insti- 
tute of Stanford Univer- 
sity, California. A number 
of tables and charts, some 
of which’ are reproduced 
herewith, are included in 
the booklet. 

Flour consumption in 
the United States increased 
in direct proportion to the rise in population up to 
about 1908, the study shows, but somewhat more slowly 
between 1903 and 1917. After the entry of the United 
States into the World War, the annual flour consump- 
tion:was reduced more than 10 per cent. Since 1918, 
however, per capita consumption has remained prac- 
tically constant at near .9 bbl, or about 176 lbs. The 
total annual output has followed the same general 
trend as domestic consumption, but has varied con- 
siderably from year to year, being influenced by export 
demand and changes in flour stocks. 

“It appears that the severe decline in consumption 
of flour per capita in the United States,” the bulletin 
reports, “amounting to over 20 per cent since 1904, 
took place in two stages: a steady decline of about 
11 per cent between 1904 and 1917, and a further 
decline of about 10 per cent during the last six months 
of 1917. . The war-time curtailment of flour 
consumption was apparently facilitated by the fact 
that it involved dietary changes in line with previous 
tendencies. A continuation of the pre-war trend with- 
out any interruption would have brought the rate of 
consumption down to its present level at about the 
end of 1927.” 

According to the findings of the Food Research 
Institute, the total amount of wheat milled was found 
to vary from year to year considerably more than 
the total flour output, owing to variations in the 
quantity of wheat required per barrel of flour. 














Methods of Estimating Production 


REGARDING estimates of annual flour production, 
it is explained that, in order to fill in the gaps 
between the census years and to put all data on a crop 
year basis, either of two methods may be employed. 
“One method,” the study says, “is to attempt to 
raise certain incomplete figures to 100 per cent of the 
total. Such incomplete figures are available in com- 
pilations made by The Northwestern Miller over 4 
long period, and more recently by the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation 
and the United States Department of 
Commerce. These give weekly or monthly 
statistics of the output of a portion of 39 
the mills of the country, representing in 
the aggregate a fraction of the total rang- we 
ing from about 30 to 90 per cent. By 
devising methods of raising these partial 
figures to 100 per cent, it is possible to ap- —'!'!0 
proximate the monthly total flour produc- 
tion over a long period, and from the 99 
monthly figures to compute crop year to- 
tals 


“The estimates thus obtained are sub- -” 
ject to considerable error. To raise the 
partial figures to 100 per cent it is neces- 80 
sary to estimate the percentage of the 
total represented in the available figures.’ 70 

The other method of estimating flour 


production, the study says, is made avail- 60 
able by the fact that, except under ex- 
traordinary conditions, actual consumption 
of flour, per capita, in the United States 
apparently changes very little from year 
to year, except with the gradual change 40 
in consumptive habits. Per capita con- 
sumption, therefore, follows very closely a 30 
trend which may be represented graphical- 
ly by a smooth curve, and since a number 
of points on that curve can be located by 
calculation from the accurate consumption 
Statistics available for census years, a 10 
curve can be drawn through these points 
which will represent very accurately the ° 
per capita consumption for any crop or ar 
calendar year within the period covered. 
According to the study, for the years 


50 


20 


1694 


The complete series of estimates of production and 
domestic consumption of flour by crop years since 
1879-80, in barrels (000’s omitted), is shown graphical- 
ly in Chart 1 which appears on this page. 

Discussing the annual consumption of flour, 1879- 
1917, the booklet explains that the basic data for cal- 
culating the trend of flour consumption, prior to the 
World War, are furnished by the statistics of domestic 
disappearance in census years. In making the calcula- 
tions the census reports of total flour output have 
been taken, an estimate of the production of custom 
mills, omitted in those censuses, being added to the 
reported figures for quinquennial and biennial censuses. 

The calculated flour consumption in each census 
year from 1879 to 1914, reduced to barrels per capita, 
is shown in Chart 2. Per capita consumption among 
many classes of the population began to decline early 
in the period, the study points out, but the substitu- 
tion of flour for corn meal by other classes, taking 
place most rapidly between 1897 and 1902, kept the 
general average rate of consumption practically con- 
stant until shortly before 1904. Thereafter, per capita 
consumption declined almost 1 per cent per year up 
to 1914, at least, probably until the further sharp de- 
cline following the entry of the United States into 
the World War. 


The Three Retarding Tendencies 


I? is explained that the vertical scale in Chart 2 is 
much exaggerated, to facilitate a closer study of the 
changes in flour consumption, 

“Study of the chart,” the bulletin says, “leads to 
raising the question whether the trend of flour con- 
sumption is properly to be represented by a smooth 
curve showing a decline which started between 1890 
and 1900 and gradually gained momentum, or by two 
fairly distinct trends representing a period of sub- 
stantially stationary consumption per capita, merging 
rather sharply into a period of declining per capita 
consumption. On general grounds, it appears much 
more reasonable to assume that the decline in per 
capita consumption of flour started gradually, and 
that the trend should be represented by a smooth 
curve, approximately horizontal in the early years and 
gradually turning downward with a steadily increasing 
slope. While the data do not accord with this theory, 
they cannot be said to disprove it clearly, for they 
could be brought into line by assuming that the cal- 
culated consumption figures for 1899 and 1904 are 
about 1,000,000 and 1,500,000 bbls, respectively, above 
the actual consumption in those years.” 

It is maintained that the downward trend of flour 
consumption up to 1914, at least, was a composite re- 


CHART I.—Flour Production and Disposition, 1879-80 to 1926-27 (in millions 
of barrels) 
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FrLour consumption in the United States, it has been found by the Food 


sult of three different tendencies, two of which worked 
in opposite directions. The first of these was a fairly 
general tendency to eat less food, resulting mainly 
from a decrease in the amount of physical effort re- 
quired of the individual. The second was a tendency, 
also fairly general, to substitute sugar and other foods 
for bread. The third consisted of a pronounced shift 
from corn meal to flour, mainly in the South, this ten- 
dency being accelerated in 1902 and 1903 by the un- 
usually high price of corn meal, coupled with the low 
price of flour. 

Thus the trend of per capita consumption is felt 
to be represented best by two separate curves, one for 
1879-1904, the other for 1904-14. 


Flour Consumption Since 1917 


ANOTHER division of the study takes up the dis- 

cussion of annual flour consumption in the United 
States since 1917. It is pointed out that the method 
of estimating annual consumption prior to the World 
War cannot properly be applied to the war period, 
nor to the years immediately following the war. Ac- 
cording to the booklet, the major difficulty in deter- 
mining the course of flour consumption during and 
after the war is raised by the figures covering the two 
crop years 1918-19 and 1919-20, and the calendar 
year 1921. These show an extraordinary variation in 
domestic disappearance of flour, the 12-month totals 
being respectively 92,900,000, 108,400,000 and 95,600,- 
000 bbls. 

“It is not unreasonable to suppose that flour con- 
sumption increased after the armistice,” the report 
says, “but that it could have increased 17 per cent in 
1919-20 over that in 1918-19 (only a little over one 
third of the earlier period falling before the armistice), 
and then, after an interval of only six months, de- 
clined 12 per cent, is beyond belief. Clearly there 
must have been some extraordinarily large changes in 
flour stocks between the beginning and the end of some 
or all of these 12-month periods. Conditions were so 
abnormal during these years, however, as to leave little 
ground for estimating the changes in flour stocks. 
Instead of attempting to deduce actual consumption 
from the disappearance, together with estimates of 
changes in flour stocks, we proceed by assembling other 
information as a basis for preliminary estimates of 
consumption, and checking these by examining the 
reasonableness of the changes in flour stocks which 
must be assumed to harmonize all the data.” 

In addition to the divisions dealing with annual 
flour consumption prior to 1917 and since that date, 
portions of the Food Research Institute booklet are 
given over to discussions of the monthly flour produc- 
tion since May, 1923, changes in total flour 
stocks, annual flour production by crop 
years since 1879-80, wheat ground per bar- 
rel of flour, wheat ground and millfeed 
produced annually since 1885-86, together 
with an appendix which includes several 
comprehensive tables. 

In the division dealing with “Wheat 
Ground Per Barrel of Flour,” it is ex- 
plained that, having obtained reliable esti- 
mates of flour production since 1879-80, it 
is desirable to complete the statistics by 
adding estimates of wheat ground and of 
millfeed produced. A study of milling 
ratios is then undertaken, upon which is 
based a series of estimates of the wheat 
80 ground per barrel of flour in each crop 
year since 1885-86. It is not forgotten 
70 to take into account various factors which 
affect the milling ratio. 

60 Chart 8 indicates the amount of wheat 
ground per barrel of flour, 1885-86 to 
1926-27. This shows that about 4.7 bus 
wheat are required per barrel of flour, as 
an average for all merchant mills in the 
40 United States. Following the country’s 
entry into the World War, however, the 
30 wheat requirement was reduced to 4.45 
bus to the barrel. The range of variation, 
20 Pg | the crop years 1917-18 and 1918- 

19, is from 4.64 to 4.78 bus per barrel, 
depending mainly upon the average weight 
'0 per bushel of the country’s wheat crop. 
Under normal conditions the variation is 
only about 8 per cent, but on a total out- 
put of 115,000,000 bbls flour it may affect 
the amount of wheat ground by. over 
16,000,000 bus. 


50 





1879-80 to 1916-17, and 1921-22 to 1922-23, 
total flour production can be calculated 
most accurately by adding together the 
estimates of domestic consumption and the 
statistics of net exports and shipments to 
possessions, with an error probably never 
over 8 per cent and usually under 1 or 2 
per cent. 


Research Institute, after an elaborate study of the subject, increased in direct 
proportion to the increase in population up to about 1903, but somewhat more 
slowly between 1903 and 1917. After the entry of the United States into the 
World War, annual flour consumption was reduced over 10 per cent. Since 
1918 per capita consumption has remained practically constant at about nine 
tenths of a barrel. Total annual output has followed the same general trend 
as domestic consumption, it is declared, but has varied considerably from year 
to year, influenced by export demand and changes in flour stocks. 


The introduction of the roller process 
of milling in the United States greatly 
reduced the wheat requirements per bar- 
rel. That shown by the census of 1889 
was nearly 1 per cent greater than would 
have beeen expected for an equal weight 
per bushel under present milling condi- 
tions, but this condition was altered by 
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1899. Estimates of wheat ground and 
flour and millfeed produced annually 
since 1885-86 are shown graphically in 
Chart 4. To facilitate direct compari- 
son in a single chart, all figures have 
been expressed in tons. A logarithmic 
vertical scale has been used in order to 
render percentage changes in the several 
series more readily comparable. 
“Plotted to a logarithmic vertical scale, 
showing the relative changes in their cor- 
rect proportion,” the study explains, “the 
quantities of wheat ground and of flour 
and millfeed produced annually show the 
same general trend, and the change in 
trend about 1904 appears even more pro- 
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finds his volume decreasing makes this 
request of his salesmen: 

“Now, then, sales department, does the 
fault lie with our sales effort or our sales 
direction? If in your opinion the reason 
for our decreased sales is to be found in 
inefficient sales direction, we would like 
to know of just what this inefficiency 
consists. Tell us about it, give us your 
idea. If you are wrong, we will be able 
to show you without any trouble; and 
if you are right, we guarantee to im- 
mediately remedy any wrong condition 
that is shown to exist.”—Facts and Fig- 
ures. 

‘2. 2 2) 


its beginning in 1926, was well main- 
tained in 1927, says the Irish Times. 
This change in the fortunes of the al- 
most derelict Irish mills is the direct 
result of the tariff of £2 10s ton on im- 
ported oatmeal imposed in the budget 
for the financial year 1926-27. Its full 
benefit to the Irish millers is felt this 
year for the first time; for before the 
native mills got to work on the home 
grown oats last season a great quantity 
of foreign meal had been brought into 
the country, and this had to be sold in 
some cases at a sacrifice. The increase 
in the output of the Irish mills this 
season is, on a conservative estimate, put 
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container known at that time, and about 
five years later they were supplemented 
by cottons. The decline in the use of 
barrels was gradual after 1890, when 44,7 
per cent of the Minneapolis output was 
shipped in wood, down to 1917, when 
only 4.8 per cent was thus contained, 
Jute bags imported into the United 
States this latter year numbered 35,221,- 
000, a considerable decrease from 57,- 
869,000 bags the preceding year. At 
present the locality usually determines 
whether the shipment shall be in jutes 
or cottons. For example, in New York 
City the Jewish trade generally prefers 
jutes, the Italian trade cottons, and 








nounced than when the data are plotted © OATMEAL MILLING IN FREE STATE at 50 per cent. At the same time the  Pillsbury’s Best and Hecker’s Superla- 
on an arithmetical scale. The changes in The revival of the oatmeal milling in- millers’ price to the retailers is down tive still ornament the clotheslines of At 
the three series from year to year differ dustry in the Irish Free State, which had about £1 ton. Mulberry Street. dered 
somewhat, owing to changes in the quan-~ In packing flour for the direct con- he ca 
tity of wheat ground and of millfeed pro- CIC WUICRNW_UICWUICNICO™N sumer trade, even greater mechanical this i 
duced per barrel of flour.” strides have been made over packaging “w 
Great care has been taken by the Food Th E f k ° ° ° for bakers. About 1900 commercial de- chick 
Research Institute to make its study re- e Era of Pac aging Machinery in velopment in the automatic machinery OW 
liable. Government authorities, as well cme se field started, but it was not until rather “Tt 
as the files of The Northwestern Miller, Milling and Baking recently that the tight-wrapped pack ige were 
the Daily Trade Bulletin, the Daily Mar- machine was introduced. This machine 
ket Record and other sources were con- By L. M. Barnes has made possible a nonsifting and weevil 
— Bear gps | ——_ ae proof container that is a far cry in «p- _ 
and efforts made to eliminate all major - arance and sanitation from the paper Mé 
errors. ’ HOSE whose memory of machinery _ beside a flour barrel while a mill stream Cane earliest used. Replacing ab old were 
goes beyond the beginning of the tumbles through the background, but if jand filling and weighing have come ma- weadc 
CHART II. Apparent per gg con- twentieth century can recall with the picture were painted today there chines that run correlated, in conjunc- M: 
sumption of flour, 1879-1914, in barrels: the condescension now accorded the oil would be little similarity in the details. tion with each other, performing accu- Cl 
lamp, the horse car or the mustache cup, In olden times even the family flour i s ipa 
4 - : rately, in a sanitary way, all the opera cig 
the simple machinery of the “good old supply was sold in barrels, but those tions, from filling to sealing and wrap- Is 
days.” Just as the rest of us, in an oc- were the days when a family was a real ping, at the rate of 1,500 to 1,800 an Pink 
casional sentimental mood, think we family, living in a real house, even in jour. Machines for weighing flour meas- 
might enjoy the simple living of former the big cities. More baking was done re units of from 2 to 7 Ibs, from 2 to 
times, so the older miller loyally defends at home and there was ample place for d d thei 
: A 12 lbs, and from 2 to 49 lbs, and their ” 
the millstone, though fairness compels storage, so the housewife did not realize accuracy is within % oz on the smallest “] 
him to admit the advantages, the all- the disadvantages of buying 196 lbs flour size to 1 oz on the largest. fric1 
around improvement, of modern methods. at one time. Wood was plentiful and : " "i 
Th - : : Extensive use of modern packaging ’ 
e result of the inventions of the last comparatively cheap, and the lumberman machines is also made by up-to-date flour sent 
»,  duarter of the nineteenth century is a was one of the “allied tradesmen” of the olla t whete me Nn A Ths ‘Teemsowife _ 
sad e865 1890 1905 purer, better looking product, with a industry in the “elegant eighties.” Even our the mn Senees Gene. pre ber 
CHART III, Wheat ground per barrel of ™@Ximum of nutrition, sold at a figure as late as 1910, The Northwestern Miller — # Gaus, udieh ete, cee. _ d stor 
flour, 1885-86 to 1926-27, in bushels: __ considerably below the $10 or more that _ still carried advertisements of cooperage Lew ian tine shee te pro ate Gad A 
40 48 was asked for a good barrel of flour firms and gave quotations on No. 1 elm mn Reseed ab pola oo 4 fa attrac. and 
about 1870, the pre-roller period. staves, 10-hickory hoops, for those who ‘hee entens ‘Adwortigtes endiialeay hes you 
Keeping pace with the various well- were still interested. h the val f een dee By but 
a «7 known mechanical developments in the How ] bef thi _— SS eS oe Sen Kel 
P CVSS, Mag. WeTere +> © Cm tive wrapper of a desi that can be 
manufacture of flour has been the de- had grown for other styles of packages. Sostuaath th tnmeeinnn a gi caede. end 
an ae VYelopment in packing the product. The About 1875, according to one old-timer, cnnnaninnil he a nee: an the eees 
miller. of early days is pictured as a_ flour for the grocery trade was packed shelf out the coatee of euilie con ~ ring “ 
dusty and aproned individual, standing in paper sacks, they being the cheapest oath, geidienn t eve growing Pstead bos 
45 45 
on? on? of barrels and huge crocks stored away, inf 
naan CHIEN the home today has a kitchen cupboard de 
4 tes iaeo wed i000 W908 an TS 44 WHEAT MILLING AND FLOUR DISPOSITION (CROP YEARS FROM 1879-80 TO 1926-27) stocked with cartons that Tange from qui 
ee 8-8! 6-96 (OI 06 +4 “16 — ' (Statistics Compiled by the Food Research Institute, Stanford University, Cal.) those a few inches high, holding less than 
‘ Flour an ounce, to those nearly a foot high, de: 
CHART IV. Wheat ground and flour and Wheat ground consumption Flour trade, bbls (000’s omitted) weighing about a pound and a half. And vel 
a fe oe ee © pn 3. cn i - 2 when manufacturers realize that by hav- of 
20 20 3 “3 2 3 3 Z g | ‘ ing cartons of standard size they wili | 
P “a oz 2 Be 3 2 a2 = 2 ss ¥ “2 not only improve the convenience and sp 
}; a} Se ° 6 88 $s £2 L ° 2S appearance of the cupboard, but save de 
ss si sh = Se toe oe a ag 8 g 3 &% themselves money, a further step will be 
as 3 2 3s: as e x 4 z é begga Ay P 
14 14 henna. 33 a 88 §s 3s S ha 8 $ a 53 made in this allied industry. 
‘i 12 July-Jun ey £ ah 3 ~ ee g 23 E 2 8 oa Crackers, crullers, cake and bread are 
Sinad  Kanees sees 62,800 .... 56,800 1.147 6,009 6.2 29 6,011 *.. finished products of flour that lend them- 
- = caer as’ én gueea% sone ppd eee pyre pg 9 Heer] 7 1.5 ree ‘oe selves admirably to packaging. The pub- 
<: eee pe P née x 147 “5, 2 38.3 5,916 oe : 
° ie. > Bes: sien sees 70,100 2... © 60,900 1.147 9,205 2.5 1.7 9,206 lic has grown to expect its crackers in 
SER cn< | aceuia aie 71,400 .... 62,300 1.147 9,150 18 0.2 9,152 neat little packages, but very recent de- 
e . 1884-88... woash faa 14,300 occn «=6SRTOD DaeT 10,648 13 <3 10,648 velopments have made it possible to ¢o 
-86.... 342,900 4. 300 3,100 65,100 1.147 8,17 g 4 8,179 F ; in- 
’ 7 — 1886-87.... 369,100 4.727 78,100 8,420 66,600 1.147 11,517 1.0 .. 11,518  |,, nearly everything toward this by ee 
1887-88.... 374,000 4.674 80,000 3,380 68,000 1.147 11,964 2.6 2.6 11,964 ... ery. Moreover, not only plain cake, bu! 
e 6 1888-89... 366,600 4.670 76,908 3,330 69,500 1.147 oats 28 iy $376 soft iced cake, is. handled so delicate'y 
-90.... 396,2 .14 3,500 3,7 71,200 1.147 12,23 1.2 2.8 12,232 P i 1 
, s 1890-91... 395,200 4.701 84,100 3,620 72,700 1.147 11,344 8.4 8.4 11,344 that, in the wrapping in wax paper a 
Te eee ee eee ee ee ee ee reer eae ear rcost an Indust 
MILL FEED -93.... ’ . , , ’ . , . -+ 16, read wrapping is almost an industry 
PRODUCED 1893-94.... 441,100 4.708 93,700 4,050 76,800 1.147 16,860 0.4 .. 16,860 ; , : aA 
7 * —-1894-95.... 440,200 4.704 93,600 4,040 78,300 1.147 15,267 1.9 .. 16,269 by itself, so important a part has it com: 
1895-96.... 441,800 4.678 94,400 4,000 79,800 1.147 14,620 1.4 0.2 14,621 to play in the modern bakeshop. Indeec, 
1896-97.... 451,200 4.704 95,900 4,140 81,300 1.147 14,569 2.2 1.3 14,570 it is claimed that without the wax paper 
P 3 1897-98.... 464,000 4.723 98,200 4,290 82,900 1.147 15,348 2.7 1.4 15,350 Seemnets 66 & tains of ttticstion 
1885 1890 1605 1900 1905 1910 1918 1e20 28 1898-99.... 483,900 4.701 102,900 4,430 84,500 1.147 18,486 0.9 1.0 18,486 PP te bal 
i | i i a 1h) 1899-1900... 496,300 4.731 104,900 4,610 86,200 1.147 18,698 0.7 wi 18,689 338 and pone the aoe es -~ big 1 
1900-01.... 608,600 4.754 107,000 4,770 88,100 1.147 18,886 0.6 16.4 18, i een 
OW 1901-02.... 508,200 4.708 108,000 4,670 90,000 1.147 18,002 0.4 0.2 17,759 243 pw By ee ee Oe Save § 
1902-03.... 525,800 4.704 111,800 4,820 91,600 1.145 20,126 0.6 0.7 19,716 410 P ec. : 
SALESMEN EXPERT MERCHANDISERS 1908-04... 519,100 4.716 116,088 4,790 93,700 1.185 17,374 46.9 36.1 16,999 386 We live in an age of machinery. A 
Salesmen in these days of new and ceraessss Semeee Ses 1900 4,680 93,700 1.126 9,141 40.8 8.8 8,826 852 mechanical alarm wakens us in the morr- 
“ae << 1905-06.... 513,300 4.708 109,000 4,710 94,700 1.116 14,292 45.3 .. 18,919 418 . A ‘ +3 ( 
greatly multiplied forms of competition 1906-07.... 522,500 4.678 111,700 4,730 95,700 1.106 15,985 47.7 0.5 15,585 447 ing, our breakfast is cooked with the aic 
must not be merely salesmen, but in ad- 1907-08. ++ 519,400 4.083 $23,908 4,710 96,600 1.006 14,318 $9.6 0.1 18,987 433 of mechanical devices, and until vo = . 
dition must be merchandising experts. “—acoss Sees © 05,000 4.579 97,100 1.087 10,9 So ++ 3058 73 off the radio before going to bed by th: 
On this subject a live sales manager i411... ius fate logue fai $5409 EMU" Sah ULE 208 5 wis of « mechanical knob, our days ar 
hands out the following: 1917-38... 533,700 4.697 111,890 4,770 Rid 2.058 31.008 168.8 0.3 11,006 619 made easier and more efficient = the 
“Are you a retail merchandising ex- 1912-18.... 536,100 4.678 114, 4,850 100,800 1.048 13,832 107.6 1.0 13,395 644 help of machinery. It is not to be won- 1 
: 1913-14.... 532,600 4.662 114,200 4,780 102,000 1.038 12,267 89.9 1.4 11,822 6534 ; . 
pert? If not, you should begin at once 4914-15::!: 558,900 4.689 119,200 6,090 102,600 1.029 16,625 64.2 1.5 16183 504 dered, therefore, that millers and bak , 
to study the methods of the best stores 1916-16... 557,100 .c08 118,700 5,080 108,988 1.019 16,763 anne 10.3 15,521 650 ers have been forced to realize the ad- { 
in your territory and make yourself an 1916-17.... 547,100 4.7 5,800 5,060 103,500 1.009 12,29 i 2 11,943 6 vantages of up-to-date machines in every 
: : 1917-18.... 530,900 4.601 115,400 4,620 94,000 .907t 22,932 675.1 79.5 23,096¢ 432 
expert, so every merchant in your terri- 1915-19... | 645,000 4.450 122/500 4360 91°500 “888} 29879¢ 37.1 08 29'088¢ ¢s2 part of their plants. They have learned | 
tory will look to you for advice and  919-20.... $06,908 4.645 190,408 5,390 94,600 See $3, a te a3.8 21,652 5 that the use of these devices has made 
help. That is one of the surest ways of 1920-21.... 458,200 4.712 97,200 4,220 96,300 .897 15,364 1,420.9 45.9 16,180 559 possible a bigger output, that the elimi- 
: ; 7 1921-22.... 687,900 4.727 113,800 4,990 98,000 .898 15,820 619.1 84.2 15,797 6558 : 
increasing your own business.”—Facts  199.93'"": 539,200 4.701 114,700 4.940 99,600 .900 15,068 429.4 13.3 14.883 601 nation of the human element has resulted 
and Figures, 1923-24.... 50,500 4.700 118,808 388 401.500 901 11,108 169.1 13.3 11 383 611 in greater sanitation, and that the prod- 
OW? 1924-25.... 546, 4.651 117,500 4, 3,000 .90 5 7 5.4 18,920 590 
1925-26... 542,900 4.705 115,400 4,980 104,600 902 10,108 17.4 11.0 9,542 567 uct as it now reaches the consumer is 4 
SEEKING THE SALESMAN’S ADVICE 1926-27.... 554,100 4.639 119,400 4,920 106,100 .902 14,025 6.1 93.6 13,385 642 tastier and cleaner thing, in a more at- 
It is the wise sales manager who gets Ra mgd in —— Pn sy my $e. , argo ey ae ——_ a tractive dress, than would have been pos- 
: * opulation estimate. Including, in addition to the Department o ommerce figur ship- : ‘ 
the thought, opinions and advice of his ments to the A. E. F., A. R. C., and relief. organizations as reported by the Food ‘Adminis- sible without the accurate machinery that 
own sales force. A wholesale grocer who tration and the Grain Corporation, totaling 1,216,000 bbis in 1917-18 and 4,890,000 in 1918-19. the last 60 years have produced. 
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A man went into a restaurant and or- 
dered chicken broth. After tasting it 


he called the manager and said, “Surely 
this isn’t chicken broth?” 


“Well, sir,” replied the manager, “it’s 


chicken broth in its infancy.” 


“What do you mean?” 
“It?s made out of the water the eggs 


were boiled in.”—Tit Bits. 


ca om 
SLIGHTLY REVISED VERSION 
Macpherson, Cloncarthy and Isaacstein 


were all invited to Thompson’s golden 


wedding. 

Macpherson took a jar of goldfish. 

Clonearthy took a box of Gold Flake 
cigarettes. 

jsaacstein took his friend, Goldberg.—~ 
Pink ’Un. 

+ * 
A MATTER OF MEMORY 


“Be sure,” said Jones, “to look up my 
friend, Mr. Lummack, while in the city.” 

“Mr. Lummack?” asked his friend, ab- 
sentmindedly. 

“Yes, Mr. Lummack. You can remem- 
ber his name because it rhymes with 
stomach.” 

A few weeks later his friend returned 
and encountered Jones on the street. “Do 
you know,” he said, “I tried and tried, 
but never could find your friend, Mr. 
Kelly.”—Eachange. 

« + 
SAFETY FIRST 


“Ah can’t come to wuk dis mawnin’, 
boss,” a hardware man’s colored porter 
informed him on the telephone. “One ob 
de chillun’s got smallpox, an’ us is all 
quarenteed in.” 

“That’s too bad, Mose,” replied the 
dealer. “Are you being careful to pre- 
vent it from spreading among the rest 
of your family?” 

“Ah sho’ am!” was the emphatic re- 
sponse. “Us is all drinking outen one ob 
dem sanitary cups.”—Ezachange. 

. * 


IN THE MELTING-POT 


“Next.” 

“Who, me?” 

“Born?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Where?” 

“Russia.” 

“What part?” 

“All of me.” 

“Why did you leave Russia?” 

“I couldn’t bring it with me.” 

“Where were your forefathers born?” 

“I only got one father.” 

“Your business?” 

“Rotten !” 

“Where is Washington?” 

“He’s dead.” 

“I mean the capital of the United 
States?” 

“They loaned it all to Europe.” 

“Now, do you promise to support the 
Constitution?” 

“Me? How can I? I’ve got a wife and 
six children to support.”—Open Road. 


An undergraduate, seemingly a per- 
manent fixture around the university, 
was showing his visiting parents around 
the campus. 

“That,” he explained, indicating a large 
brick house, “is the chancellor’s resi- 
dence.” 

He pointed to some rooms on the sec- 
ond floor. 

“That’s the chancellor’s study,” he 
Said. 


He next indicated a large window. 
“That is the chancellor's study win- 
dow,” he continued. 
he removed one of the bricks 


from the street pavement and threw it 
through the window. The glass broke 
with a startling crash, and instantly an 
old gentleman, his face purple with 
rage, appeared at the ruined window. 
“And THAT,” the undergraduate con- 
cluded imperturbably, “is ‘Ernie’ him- 
self.”—Kansas Sour Owl. 
* 


“The coal doesn’t come when you or- 
der it, and when it does come what is 
it?’—Weekly Paper. 

*Slate again!—Hwmorist (London). 















Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 
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HELP WANTED 








Assistant Manager 


Milling company with large ca- 
pacity, well established and profit- 
able business is in the market for a 
man who will fit the following: 

About 35 years old, clean cut, 
possessed of constructive initiative 
and aggressive, pleasing personality 
and real selling ability. Prefer man 
with general knowledge all phases 
milling business, i.e., grain and 
grain trading, mill operation and 
general office routine; experience in 
organizing and directing sales force, 
personal selling experience and 
knowledge of export and feed busi- 
ness; he must be able and willing to 
co-operate. 

The man we want is probably con- 
nected with and has spent practi- 
cally all his working years with 
some mill of 1,000 or 2,000 bbis 
capacity, and has had opportunity 
to acquire a good all-round knowl- 
edge of the business. 

For the right man we have a 
really worth-while proposition, good 
starting salary with increases as 
development warrants and ultimate- 
ly the management of the business. 
This position is now vacant and all 
replies will be held in strict con- 
fidence. 

No attention will be paid to an- 
swers which do not give full infor- 
mation as to age, previous connec- 
tions, experience and qualifications 
and salary expected. 

Address replies to 1440, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





Wanted— 
Good Flour Salesman 


Kentucky-Tennessee salesman want- 
ed. Large mill, grinding soft and 
hard wheats, favorably located for 
Kentucky and Tennessee business, 
has an opening in its sales depart- 
ment for salesman to sell flour in 
carloads to jobbers and bakers; ex- 
cellent opportunity for a good flour 
salesman. Please give full particu- 
lars regarding yourself and your 
experience in first letter, also refer- 
ences; correspondence strictly con- 
fidential. Address 1432, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—TO TAKE CHARGE OF 560- TO 
200-bbl mill of long or short system; am 
single, middle-aged, competent miller with 
20 years of milling experience and good 
at millwright work, keeping plant in fine 
shape. Address Werner Klingler, Olathe, 
Colo. 





AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT— 


Lifetime practical experience hard and 
soft wheat in mills, 300 to 6,000 bbls; 
fully capable making improvements in 
mills where needed and producing high 
quality products; excellent references. 
Address 527, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER BY MIDDLE-AGED 
married man with ability to take full 
charge of a milling plant; years of ex- 
perience on spring, winter and blended 
wheat; can furnish the best of references; 
will come on trial; please state capacity 
of mill and salary paid. Address F. M. 
Mayer, Bellefonte, Pa. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








Mill Machinery for Sale 


Located at Blanchardville, Wis.— 
One 20th Century mill—self-con- 
tained flour mill, 50 bbls, serial No. 
162; silk sieves to be replaced; can 
be installed in any mill where a belt 
drive is used; one Sprout Waldron 
18-in belt driven ball-bearing at- 
trition mill, shop No. 2492. 

Located at Necedah, Wis.—One 
W. D. Gray roller mill, serial No. 
676 D; four Willford roller mills, the 
Diamond Haller Co., Winona, Minn; 
two Minneapolis centrifugal flour 
dressers No. 00; one Allis Chalmers 
flour sifter, size 4%; one Willford 
dustless middlings purifier; one Allis 
roller feed mill, size 9x14-in, type 
N 2 Pr. Hi-feed; this equipment will 
be sold to highest bidder. 

Bids close Jan. 25, 1928, 

If interested make inspection and 
submit bids to Wisconsin Power & 
Light Co., Purchasing Department, 
900 Gay Building, Madison, Wis. 
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FOR SALE—THREE DOUBLE STANDS 
9x36-in and five double stands 9x30-in, 
late style, Wolf, collar oiling, rolls; these 
rolls are in exceptionally good condition 
and for the entire lot we can make an 
attractive price. Write or wire Standard 
Mill Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








MILLS FOK SALE AND TO LEASE 











FOR SALE—150-BBL HARD AND SOFT 
wheat flour mill; near large city, ample 
wheat, advantageous milling-in-transit 
privileges on two railroads, a third rail- 
way proposed through town; all millfeed 
sold at door to large dairy and chicken 
farm territory; good mixed feed and coal 
business; town of 1,500; every merchant 
here sells mostly our flour; price right; 
must sell on account of insufficient capi- 
tal. Address Box 1439-507, care North- 
western Miller, 215 Merchants’ Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Mipway E -ectric ENGRAVING 
ComMPaANY 


Engravers -& «Designers 


1931 University Avenue 
ST, PAUL 








i} APRONS e Clerks, Bakers, 
aa Kids, Ladies, Ete. 
25 Years’ Experience Serving Millers 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. 
(Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 


450 N. Syndicate Ave., Quality Park, 
Samples, prices and St. Paul, Minn. 


distribution plans gladly sent on request. 


SANIS ACK 











ARKELL& SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








W. O. Hartig Electric Co. 
312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Solicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 

















Wheat Buyer Wanted 


I have an opening for a man to take charge 
of buying soft winter wheat in Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Michigan for one of the largest 
buyers of this kind of wheat in the country. 


He should have an understanding of the 
business of buying wheat, and if he is al- 
ready acquainted with shippers in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan so much the better. 
Correspondence will be treated confiden- 
tially. Give full particulars in first letter. 
This is an unusual opportunity for a man 
with the right training, experience and abil- 
ity who is capable of showing initiative and 
taking responsibility. Address W. H. Wig- 
gin, care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
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WESTERN CANADA F'LouR Mitts Co., Liwtrep 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA 





MILLS Manufacturers 
WINNIPEG CALGARY . A855, wr is of 
GODERICH EDMONTON | @ BG ¢ Siro i Rs ee : 
pn mem é ay { ie ee ae : we ce Hard Wheat 

o > > aed se oa ours 
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Total Daily Flour Milling Capacity aX “ : ee 100 Interior Elevators 
10,000 Barrels ' ica bal os Be throughout Western Canada’s 


Rolled Oats and Oatmeal famous Wheat Belt 


800 Barrels 
New York Orrice: 


Cable Address: “Laxuron” Room 1001, 44 Wurrenatt Sr. 


Winnipeg Plant (St. Boniface) Daily Capacity, 5,500 Barrels 


PURITY - THREE STARS - BATTLE 


(—— 4 (—_ (#4 4 


CN TT ot — — = 


eres 
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We specialize on Manitoba 
Spring Patent under brand Excello 


Export Flour Wn , And a fifty-fifty blended 


high patent for general Sunbeam 


INSURANCE . ™~ Bese cso een ‘ vn umpire Flour Mills, Limited 








**All Risks’’ \ Uniformity in the strength ST. THOMAS, ONT. 
. and size of flour bags in- 
sures speed and economy in 





Space, Saoive oe Mills on s p* oo 
ort and Domestic Z , = Be is Bags “ee 
“ A ~ unusually uniform they are 4 B. H. MUI R H EAD 


Ocean and Lake Insurance i \ ' : peoferved fa many of Can 
and Transportation / ; . J ‘ bp ada’s leading mills. f EXPORTER 


T ty-Five Y ’ Experi i , 
wevExport Flour Handling 4 2 4 ) Flour and Oatmeal 
“— —- E- | Cable Address: 





Western Assurance “Heapmurr” Toronto, Canapa 
Company 





1001 Royal Bank Building, TORONTO , * sv — oF 
F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. ae | ee as - Vannatter & Company, Ltd. 
fone Saunt T so. Canad te ; ; : Dominion Bank Bldg. Toronto, Canada 
y an g-, Toronto, Canada J : rt . 
R. W. LIGHTBURNE, JR. — — <a wen poaront Feed 


American Agents UE NAR Rh diiy me a “ 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mc Rg salty oP a Our Specialty— 
Standard Recleaned Wheat Screenings 

















Seven Mills 
with Total Daily 
Capacity 
22,500 Barrels 


TORONTO MILLS 


Maple Leak Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO, CANADA 


JAMES STEWART A. R. MACDONALD Cc. W. BAND 
President , General Manager Vice-President 
W. C. DUNCAN N. P. LAMBERT 
Sree PR 
wa: i 
New York, U.S. 3 need - tga 

















